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PREFACE. 

The progress of modern science, especially within the 
last five years, has been remarkable -for a tendency to 
simplify the laws of nature, and to unite detached branches 
by general principles. In some cases identity has been 
proved where there appeared to be nothing in common, 
as in the electric and magnetic influences ; in others, as 
that of light and heat, such analogies have been pointed 
out as to justify the expectation, that they will ultimately 
be referred to the same agent : and in all there exists such 
a bond of union, that proficiency cannot be attained in any 
one without a knowledge of others. 

Although well aware that a far more extensive illustra- 
tion of these views might have been given, the author 
hopes that enough has been done to show the connection 
of the physical sciences. 



SECTION I. 



All the knowledge we possess of external objects "is 
founded upon experience, which fornishes facts ; and the 
comparison of these facts establishes relations, from which 
induction, the intuitive belief that like causes will produce 
like effects, leads to general laws. Thus, experience 
teaches that bodies fall at the surface of the earth with an 
accelerated velocity, and with a force proportional to their 
masses. By comparison, Newton proved that the force 
which occasions the fall of bodies at the earth's surface, 
is identical with that which retains the moon in her orbit.; 
and induction led him to conclude, that, as the moon is 
kept in her orbit by the attraction of the earth, so the 
planets might be retained in their orbits by the attraction 
of the sun. By such steps he was led to the discovery of 
one of those powers with which the Creator has ordained 
that matter should reciprocally act upon matter. 

Physical astronomy is the science which compares and 
identifies the laws of motion observed on earth with the 
motions that take place in the heavens ; and which traces, 
by an uninterrupted chain of deduction from the great 
principle that governs the universe, the revolutions and 
rotations of the planets, and the oscillations of the fluids 
at their surfaces ; and which estimates the changes the 
system has hitherto undergone, or may hereafter expe- 
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rience— changes which require millions of years for their 
accomplishment. 

The accumulated efforts of astronomers, from the ear- 
liest dawn of civilization, have been necessary to establish 
the mechanical theory of astronomy. The courses of the 
planets have been observed for ages with a degree of per- 
severance that is astonishing, if we consider the imper- 
fection and even the want of instruments. The real mo- 
tions of the earth have been separated from the apparent 
motions of the planets; the laws of the planetary revo- 
lutions have been discovered ; and the discovery of these 
laws has led to the knowledge of the gravitation of mat- 
ter. On the other hand, descending from the principle of 
gravitation, every motion in the solar system has been so 
completely explained, that the account of no astronomical 
phenomenon can now be transmitted to posterity of which 
the laws have not been^'determined. 

Science, regarded as the pursuit of truth, which can 
only be attained by patient and unprejudiced investigation, 
wherein nothing is too great to be attempted, nothing so 
minute as to be justly disregarded, musf ever afford occu- 
pation of consummate interest and subject of elevated med- 
itation. The contemplation of the works of creation ele- 
vates the mind to the admiration of whatever is great and 
noble ; accomplishing the object of all study, — which, in 
the elegant language of Sir James Mackintosh, *is to 
inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, especially 
of goodness, the highest beauty, and of that supreme and 
eternal JVJind, which contains^ all truth and wn'sdom, all 
beauty and goodness. By the love or delightful contem- 
plation and pursuit of these transcendent aims, for their 
own sake only, the mind of man is raised from low and 
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perishable objects, and prepared for those high destinies 
which are appointed for ail those who are capable of them.' 

The heavens afford the most sublime subject of study 
which can be derived from science. The magnitude and 
splendor of the objects, the inconceivable rapidity with 
which they move, and the enormous distances between 
them, impress the mind with some notion of the energy 
that maintains them in their motions with a dbrability to 
which we can see no. limit. Equally conspicuous is the 
goodness of the great First Cause, in having endowed 
man with faculties by which he can not only appreciate the 
magnificence of His works, but trace, with precision, the 
operation of his laws ; use the globe he inhabits as a base 
wherewith to measure the magnitude and distance of the 
sun and planets, and make the diameter of the earth's orbit 
the first step of a scale by which he may ascend to the 
starry firmament.* Such pursuits, while they enoble the 
mind, at the same time inculcate humility, by showing 
that there is a barrier which no ener'gy, mental or physi- 
cal, can ever enable us to pass : that however profoundly 
we may penetrate the depths of space, there still remain 
innumerable systems, compared with which those appar- 
ently so vast must dwindle into insignificance, or even be- 
come invisible ; and that not only man, but the globe he 
iifhabits, — nay, the whole system of which it forms so 
small a part, — might be annihilated, and its extinction be 
unperceived in the immensity of creation. 

Although it must be acknowledged that a complete ac- 
quaintance with phj'^sical astronomy can be attained by 
those only who are well versed in the higher branches of 
mathematical and mechanical science, and that they alone 
can appreciate the extreme beauty of the results, and of 
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the means by which these results are obtained, it is never- 
theless true that a sufficient skill in analysis to foUovv the 
general outline, — to see the mutual dependence of the dif- 
ferent parts of the system, and to comprehend by what 
means some of the most extraordinary conclusions have 
been arrived at, — is within the reach of many who shrink 
from the task, appalled by difficulties, which, perhaps, are 
not more fdlmidable than those incident to the study of the 
elements of every branch of knowledge ; and who possibly 
overrate them from disregarding the distinction between 
the degree of mathematical acquirement necessary for 
making discoveries, and that which is requisite for under- 
standing what others have done. That the study of math- 
ematics, and their application to astronomy, are full of 
interest, will be allowed by all who have devoted their 
time and attention to these pursuits; and they only can 
estimate the delight of arriving at the truths they disclose, 
whether it be in the discovery of a world or of a new 
property of numbers. 



SECTION II. 

It has been proved by Newton, that a particle of matter, 
placed without the surface of a hollow sphere, is attracted 
by it in the same manner as if the mass of the hollow 
sphere, or the whole matter it contains, were collected in 
its centre. The same is, therefore, true of a solid sphere, 
which may be supposed to consist of an infinite number of 
concentric hollow spheres. This, however, is not ih^ 
case with a spheriod; but the celestial bodies are so 
nearly spherical, and at such remote distances from one 
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another, that they attract and are attracted as if each were 
a dense point situate in its centre of gravity, — a circam* 
stance which greatly facilitates the investigation of their 
motions. 

The attraction of the earth on bodies at its surface in 
that latitude the square of whose sine is J, is the same as 
if it were a sphere ; and experience shows that bodies 
there fall through 160697 feet in a second. *^he mean 
distance of the moon from the earth is about sixty times 
the mean radius of the earth. When the number 16*0697 
is diminished in the ratio of I to 3600, which is the square 
of the moon's distance from the earth's centre, it is found 
to be exactly the space the moon would fall through in the 
first second of her descent to the earth, were she not pre- 
vented by the centrifugal force arising from the velocity 
with which she moves in her orbit ; so that the moon is 
retained in her orbit by a force having the same origin, 
and regulated by the same law, with that which causes a 
stone to fall at the earth's surface. The earth may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the centre of a force which extends 
to the moon ; and, as experience shows that the action 
and re-action of matter are equal and contrary, the moon 
must attract the earth with an equal and contrary force. 

Newton proved that a body projected in space will move 
in a conic section, if it be attracted by a force directed to- 
wards a ^xed point, and having an intensity inversely as 
the square of the distance ; but that any deviation from that 
law will cause it to move in a curve of a different nature. 
Kepler ascertained, by direct observation, that the planets 
describe ellipses round the sun ; and later observations 
show that comets also move in conic sections : it conse- 
quently follows that the sun attracts all the planets and 
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comets inversely as the square of their distances from his 
centre ; the sun, therefore, *is the centre of a force extend- 
ing indefinitely in space, and including all the hodies of 
the system in its action. 

Kepler also deduced from observation, that the squares 
of the periodic times of the planets, or the times of their 
revolutions round the sun, are proportional to the cubes 
of their mean distances from his centre : whence it follows 
that the intensity of gravitation of all the bodies towards 
the sun is the same at equal distances ; consequently grav- 
itation is proportional to the masses, for, if the planets 
and comets were at equal distances from the sun, and left 
to the eflects of gravity, they would arrive at his surface 
at the same time. The satellites also gravitate to their 
primaries according to the same law that their primaries 
do to the sun. Hence, by the law of action and re-action, 
each body is itself the centre of an attractive force extend- 
ing indefinitely in space, whence proceed all the mutual 
disturbances which render the celestial motions so compli- 
cated, and their investigation so difHcult. 

The gravitation of matter, directed to a centre, and at- 
tracting directly as the mass and inversely as the square 
of the distance, does not belong to it when considered in 
mass only ; particle acts on particle according to the same 
law when at sensible distances from each other. If the 
sun acted on the centre of the earth without attracting each 
of its particles, the tides would be very much greater than 
tbey now are ; and would also, in other respects, be very 
different. The gravitation of the earth to the sun results 
from the gravitation of all its particles, w^ich, in their 
turn, attract the sua in the ratio of their respective mass- 
es. There is a reciprocal action likewise between the 
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earth and every particle at its surface ; were this not the 
case, and were any portion of the earth, however small, 
to attract another portion, and not be itself attracted, the 
centre of gravity of the earth would be moved in space by 
this action, which is impossible. 

The forms of the planets result from the reciprocal at* 
traction of their component particles. A detached fluid 
mass, if at rest, would assume the form of a sphere, from 
the reciprocal attraction of its particles ; but if the mass re- 
volves about an axis, it becomes flattened at the poles, and 
bulges at the equator, in consequence of the centrifugal 
force arising from the velocity of rotation, — for the cen- 
trifugal force diminishes the gravity of the particles at the 
equator, and equilibrium can only exist where these two 
forces are balanced by an increase of gravity ; therefore* 
as the attractive force is the same in all particles at equal 
distances from the centre of a sphere, the equatorial par- 
ticles would recede from the centre, till their increase in 
number balanced the centrifugal force by their attraction : 
consequently, the sphere would become an oblate sphe- 
roid ; and a fluid partially or entirely covering a solid, as 
the ocean and atmosphere cover the earth, must assume 
that form in order to remain in equilibrio. The surface of 
the sea is therefore spheroidal, and the surface of the earth 
only deviates from that figure where it rises above, or 
sinks below, the level of the sea ; but the deviation is so 
small that it is unimportant when compared with the mag- 
nitude of the earth — for the mighty chain of the Andes, 
and the yet more lofly Himalaya, bear about the same 
proportion to the earth that a grain of sand does to a globe 
three feet in diameter. Such is the form of the earth and 
planets ; but the compression or flattening at their poles 
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is SO small, that even Jupiter, whose rotation is the most 
rapid, and therefore the most elliptical of the planets, may 
from his great distance, be regarded as spherical. Al- 
though the planets attract each other as if they were 
spheres, on account of their distances, yet the satellites 
are near enough to be sensibly affected in their motions by 
the forms of their primaries. The moon, for example, is 
so near the earth, that the reciprocal attraction between 
each of her paticles, and each of the particles in the prom- 
inent mass at the terrestrial equator, occasions considera- 
ble disturbances in the motions of both bodies : for the 
action of the moon, on the matter at the earth's equator, 
produces a nutation in the axis of rotation, and the reac- 
tion of that matter on the moon is the cause of a corres- 
ponding nutation in the lunar orbit. 

If a sphere, at rest in space, receive an impulse passing 
through its centre of gravity, all its parts will move with 
an equal velocity in a straight line ; but if the impulse 
does not pass through the centre of gravity, its particles, 
having unequal velocities, will have a rotatory motion at 
the same time that it is translated in space. These mo- 
tions are independent of one another ; so that a contrary 
impulse, passing through its centre of gravity, will im- 
pede its progress, without interfering with its rotation. 
As the sun rotates about an axis, it seems probable, if an 
impulse in a contrary direction has not been given to his 
centre of gravity, that he moves in space, accompanied by 
all those bodies which compose the solar system — a cir- 
cumstance which would in no way interfere with their rel- 
ative motions ; for, in consequence of the principle that 
force is proportional to velocity, the reciprocal attractions 
of a system remain the same, whether its centre of grav- 
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ity be at rest, or moving uniformly in space. It is compu- 
ted that had the earth received its motion from a single 
impulse, such impulse must have passed through a point 
about twenty-five miles from its centre. 

Since the motions of rotation and translation of the plan- 
ets are independent of each other, though probably com- 
municated by the same impulse, they form separate sub- 
jects of investigation. 



SECTION in. 

• 

A planet moves in its elliptical orbit with a velocity va- 
rying every instant, in consequence of two forces, one ten- 
ding to the centre of the sun, and the other in the direc- 
tion of a tangent to its orbit, arising from the primitive im- 
pulse given at the time when it was launched into space : 
should the force in the tangent cease, the planet would 
fall to the sun by its gravity ; were the sun not to attract 
it, the planet would fly off in the tangent. Thus, when 
the planet is in aphelion, or at the point where the orbit is 
fartherest from the sun, his action overcomes the planet's 
velocity, and brings it towards him with such an acceler- 
ated motion, that, at last it overcomes the sun's attraction, 
and shooting past him, gradually decreases in velocity, 
until it arrives at the aphelion where the sun's attraction 
again prevails. In this motion the radii vectores, or im- 
aginary lines joining the centres of the sun and the plan- 
ets, pass over equal areas in equal times. 

If the planets were attracted by the sun onl3% this would 
ever be their course ; and because his action is propor- 
tional to his mass, which is much larger than that of all 

2 
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the planets put together, the elliptical is the nearest ap- 
proximation to their true motions, which are extremely 
complicated, in consequence of their mutual attraction, so 
that they do not move in any known or symmetrical curve, 
but in paths now approaching to, now receding from, the 
elliptical form; and their radii vectores do not describe 
areas exactly proportional to the time. Thus the areas be- 
come a test of disturbing forces. 

To determine the motion of each body, when disturbed 
by all the rest, is beyond the power of analysis ; it is, 
therefore, necessary to estimate the disturbing action of 
one planet at a time, whence the celebrated problem of 
the three bodies, originally applied to the moon, the earth, 
and the sun — namely, the masses being given of three bod- 
ies projected from three given points, with velocities given 
both in quantity and direction ; and, supposing the bodies 
to gravitate to one another with iprces that are directly as 
their masses and inversely as the squares of the distances, 
to find the lines described by these bodies, and their posi- 
tions at any given instant. 

By this problem the motions of translation of all the 
celestial bodies are determined. It is an extremely diffi- 
cult one, and would be infinitely more so, if the disturbing 
action were not very snjall when compared with the cen- 
tral force. As the disturbing influence of each body may 
be found separately, it is assumed that the action of the 
whole system, in disturbing any one planet, is equal to 
the sum of al^the particular disturbances it experiences, 
on the general oiechanical principle, that the sum of any 
number of small oscillations is nearly equal to their sim- 
ultaneous and joint effect. 

On account of the reciprocal action of matter, the sta- 
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bility of the system depends upon the intensity of the 
primitive momentum of the planets, and the ratio of their 
masses to that of the sun — for the nature of the conic sec- 
tions in which the celestial hodies move, depends upon the 
velocity with which they were first propelled in space : 
had that velocity been such as to make the planets move 
in orbits of unstable equilibrium, their mutual attractions 
might have changed into parabolas, or even hyperbolas so 
that the earth and planets might, ages ago, have been 
sweeping far from our sun through the abyss of space : but 
as the orbits differ very little from circles, the momentum 
of the planets, when projected, must have been exactly 
sufficient to ensure the permanency and stability of the 
system. Besides, the mass of the sun is vastly greater 
tlian that of any planet ; and as their inequalities bear the 
same ratio to their elliptical motions as their masses do to 
that of the sun, their mutual disturbances only increase or 
diminish the eccentricities of their orbits by very minute 
quantities ; consequently, the magnitude of the sun's mass 
is the principal cause of the stability of the system. There 
is not in the physical world a more splendid example of 
the adaptation of means to the accomplishment of the end, 
than is exhibited in the nice adjustment of these forces, at 
once the cause of the variety and of the order of Nature. 
The mean distance of a planet from the sun is equal to 
half the major axis of its orbit : if, therefore, the planet 
described a circle round the sun at its mean distance, the 
motion would be uniform, and the periodic time unaltered, 
because the planet would arrive at the apsides or extremi- 
ties of the major axis at the same instant, and would have 
the same velocity, whether it moved in the circular or el- 
liptical orbit, since the curves coincide in these points ; 
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but, in every other part, the elHptical motion would either 
be faster or slower than the circular or mean motion. The 
difference between the two is called the equation of the 
centre, which consequently vanishes at the apsides, and is 
at its maximum ninety degrees distant from these points, 
or in quadratures, where it measures the eccentricity of 
the orbit, so that the place of a planet in its elliptical orbit 
is obtained by adding or subtracting the equation of the 
centre to or from its mean motion. 

The orbits of the planets have a very small inclination 
to the plane of the ecliptic in which the earth moves ; and, 
on that account, astronomers refer their motions to this 
plane at a given epoch as a known and fixed position. 
The paths of the planets, when their mutual disturbances 
are omitted, are ellipses, nearly approaching to circles 
whose planes, slightly inclined to the ecliptic, cut it in 
straight lines passing through the centre of the sun ; the 
points where an orbit intersects the plane of the ecliptic 
are its nodes. The ascending node of the lunar orbit, 
for example, is the point in which the moon rises above 
the plane of the ecliptic in going towards the north ; and 
her descending node is that in which she sinks below the 
same plane in fnoving towards the south. The orbits of 
the recently discovered planets deviate more from the 
ecliptic than those of the ancient planets : that of Pallas, 
for instance, has an inclination of 35^ to it ; on which ac- 
count it is more difficult to determine their motions. 
These little planets have no sensible effect in disturbing 
the rest, though their own motions are rendered very ir- 
regular by the proximity of Jupiter and Saturn. 
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SECTION IV. 

The planets are subject to disturbances of two kinds, 
both resulting from the constant operation of their recip- 
rocal attraction ; one kind, depending upon their positions 
with regard to each other, begins from zero, increases to a 
majcimum, decreases and becomes zero again, when the 
planets return to the same relative positions. In conse- 
quence of these, the disturbed planet is sometimes drawn 
away from the sun, sometimes brought nearer to him ; at 
one time it is drawn above the plain of its orbit, at another 
time below it, according to the position of the disturbing 
body. All such changes, being accomplished in short pe- 
riods, some in a few months, others in years, or in hun- 
dreds of years, are denominated Periodic Inequalities. 

The inequalities of the other kind, though occasioned 
likewise by the disturbing energy of the planets, are en- 
tirely independent of their relative positions: they depend 
upon the relative position of the orbits alone, whose forms 
and places in space are altered by very minute quantities 
in immense periods of time, and are, therefore, called Se- 
cular Inequalities. 

In consequence of the latter kind of disturbances, the 
apsides, or extremities of the major axes of all the orbits, 
have a direst but variable motion in space, excepting those 
of the orbit of Venus, which are retrograde ; and the lines 
of the nodes move with a variable velocity in a contrary 
direction. The motions of both are extremely slow ; it 
requires more than 1 14755 years for the major axis of the 
earth's orbit to accomplish a sidereal revolution, that is, 
to return to the same stars; and 21067 years to complete 

2* 
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its tropical motion, or to return to the same equinox. The 
major axis of Jupiter's orbit requires no less than 200610 
years to perform its sidereal revolution, and 22748 years 
to accomplish its tropical revolution, from the disturbing 
action of Saturn alone. The periods in which the nodes 
revolve are also very great Besides these, the incliua* 
tion and eccentricity of every orbit are in a state of perpet- 
ual but slow change. At the present time the inclinations 
of all the orbits are decreasing, but so slowly that the in- 
clination of Jupiter's orbit is only about six minutes less 
now than it was in the age of Ptolemy. The tenrestial 
eccentricity is decreasing at the rate of about 41.44 miles 
annually ; and, if it were to decrease equably, it would 
be 37527 years before the earth's orbit became a circle. 
But in the midst of all these vicissitudes, the major axes 
and mean motions of the planets remain permanently in- 
dependent of secular changes ; they are so connected by 
Kepler's law of the squares of the periodic times being 
proportioned to the cubes of the mean distances of the 
planets from the sun, that one cannot vary without affect- 
ing the other. 

With the exception of these two elements, it appear3 
that all the bodies are in motion, and every orbit in a state 
of perpetual change. Minute as these changes are, they 
might be supposed to accumulate in the course of ages suf- 
ficiently to derange the whole order of nature, to alter the 
relative positions of the planets, to put an end to the vicis- 
situdes of the seasons, and to bring about collisions which 
would involve our whole system, now so harmonious, in 
chaotic confusion. It is natural to inquire what proof ex- 
ists that nature will be preserved from such a catastrophe ? 
Nothing can be known from observation, since the exist- 
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ence of the hamoD race has occapied comparatively but a 
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limits, nor the period of that grand cycle which probably 
embraces millions of years, yet they never will exceed 
what is requisite for the stability and harmony of the 
whole, for the preservation of which every circumstance 
is so beautifully and wonderfully adapted. 

The plane of the ecliptic itself, though' assumed to be 
fixed at a given epoch for the convenience of astronomical 
computation, is subject to a minute secular variation of 
45".7, occasioned by the reciprocal action of the planets; 
but, as this is also periodical, and cannot exceed 3^ the 
terrestrial equator, which is inclined to it at an angle of 
about 23® 27' 34". 5, will never coincide with the plane of 
the ecliptic : so there never can be perpetual spring. The 
rotation of the earth is uniform ; therefore day and night, 
summer and winter, will continue their vicissitudes while 
the system endures, or is undisturbed by foreign causes. 

Yonder starry sphere 
Of planets, and of fixed, in all her wheels 
Resembles nearest mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular, 
Then most, when most irregular they seem. 

The stability of our system was established by La 
Grange : * a discovery,' says Professor Playfair, * that must 
render the name forever memorable in science, and revered 
by those who delight in the contemplation of whatever is 
excellent and sublime.* After Newton's discovery of the 
mechanical laws of the elliptical orbits of the planets. La 
Grange's discovery of their periodical inequalities is, 
without doubt, the noblest truth in physical astronomy; 
and, in respect of the doctrine of £nal causes, it may be 
regarded as the greatest of all. 

Notwithstanding the permanency of our system, the sec- 
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ular variations in the planetary orbits would have been 
extremely embarrassing to astronomers when it became 
necessary to compare observations separated by long pe- 
riods. The difficulty was in part obviated, and the prin- 
ciple for accomplishing it established, by La Place ; but 
it has since been extended by M. Poinsot ; it appears that 
there exists an invariable plane passing through the centre 
of gravity of the system, about which the whole oscillates 
within very narrow limits, and that this plane will always 
remain parallel to itself, whatever changes time may in- 
duce in the orbits of the planets, in the plane of the eclip- 
tic, or even in the law of gravitation ; provided only that 
our system remains unconnected with any other. The 
position of the plane is determined by this property — that 
if each particle in the system be multiplied by the area 
described upon this plane in a given time, by the projec- 
tion of its radius vector about the common centre of grav- 
ity of the whole, the sum of all these products will be a 
maximum. La Place found that the plane in question is 
inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of nearly 1^ 35' 31", 
and that, in passing through the sun, and about midway 
between the orbits of Jupitef and Saturn, it may be re- 
garded as the equator of the solar system, dividing it into 
two parts, which balance one another in all their motions. 
This plane of greatest inertia, by no means peculiar to 
the solar system, but existing in every system of bodies 
submitted to their natural attractions only, always main- 
tains a fixed position, whence the oscillations of the sys- . 
tern may be estimated through unlimited time. Future 
astronomers will know, from its immutability or variation, ^ 
whether the sun and his attendants are connected or not 
with the other system of the universe. Should there be 
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no link between them, it may be inferred, from the rotation 
, of the sun, that the centre of gravity of the system situate 
within his mass describes a straight line in this invariable 
plane or great equator of the solar system, which, unaf- 
fected by the changes of time, will maintain its stability 
through endless ages. But if the fixed stars, comets, o* 
any unknown and unseen bodies, aflfect our sun and plan- 
ets, the nodes of this plane will slowly recede on the plane 
of that immense orbit which the sun may describe about 
some most distant centre, in a period which it transcends 
the powers of man to determine. There is every reason 
to believe that this is the case ; for it is more than proba- 
ble that, remote as the fixed stars are, they in some degree 
influence our system, and that even the invariability of 
this plane is relative, only appearing fixed to creatures in- 
capable of estimating its minute and slow changes during 
the small extent of time and space granted to the human 
race. • The developement of such changes,' as M. Poin- 
sot justly observes, * is similar to an enormous curve, of 
which we see so small an arc that we imagine it to be a 
straight line.' If we raise our views to the whole extent 
of the universe, and consider the stars, together with the 
sun, to be wandering bodies, revolving about the common 
centre of creation, we may then recognise in the equato- 
rial plane passing through the centre of gravity of the uni- 
verse, the only instance of absolute and eternal repose. 

All the periodic and secular inequalities deduced from 
the law of gravitation are so perfectly confirmed by ob- 
servation, that analysis has become one of the most cer- 
* tain means of discovering the planetary irregularities, 
either when they are too small, or too long in their peri- 
ods, to be detected by other methods. Jupiter and Saturn, 
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however, exhibit inequalities which for a long time 
seemed discordant with that law. All observations, from 
those of the Chinese and Arabs down to the present day, 
prove that for ages the mean motions of Jupiter and Saturn 
have been affected by a great inequality of a very long 
period, forming an apparent anomaly in the theory of the 
planets. It was long known by observation that five times 
the mean motion of Saturn is nearly equal to twice that of 
Jupiter; a relation which the sagacity of La Place per- 
ceived to be the cause of a periodic irregularity in the 
mean motion of each of these planets, which completes 
its period in nearly 929 years, the one being retarded 
while the other js accelerated ; but both the magnitude and 
period of these quantities vary, in consequence of the sec- 
ular variations in the elements of the orbits. These in- 
equalities are strictly periodical, since they depend upon 
the configuration of the two planets ; and the theory is 
perfectly confirmed by observation, which shows that, in 
the course of twenty centuries, Jupiter's mean motion has 
been accelerated by about 3^ 23', and Saturn's retarded by 
5° 13'. 

It might be imagined that the reciprocal action of such 
planets as have satellites would be different from the in- 
fluence of those that have none ; but the distances of the 
satellites from their primaries are incomparably less than 
the distances of the planets from the sun, and from one 
another ; so that the system of a planet and its (satellites 
moves nearly as if all these bodies were united in their 
common centre of gravity ; the action of the sun how- 
ever, in some degree disturbs the motion of the satellites 
about their primary. 
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SECTION V. 

The changes which take place in the planetary system 
are exhibited on a smaller scale by Jupiter and his satel- 
lites : and, as the period requisite for the developement of 
the inequalities of these little moons only extends to a few 
centuries, it may be regarded as an epitome of that grand 
cycle which will not be accomplished hy the planets in 
myriads of ages. The revolutions of the satellites about 
Jupiter are precisely similar to those of the planets ahout- 
the sun : it is true they are disturbed by the sun, but his 
distance is so great, that their motions are nearly the same 
as if they were not under his influence. The satellites, 
like the planets, were probably projected in elliptical or- 
bits, but the compression of Jupiter's spheroid is rery great 
in consequence of his rapid rotation ; and as the masses 
of the satellites are nearly 100000 times less than that of 
Jupiter, the immense quantity of prominent matter at his 
equator must soon have given the circular form observed 
in the orbits of the first and second satellites, which its 
superior attraction will always maintain. The third and 
and fourth satellites being farther removed from its influ- 
ence, move in orbits with a very small eccentricity. The 
same cause occasions the orbits of the satellites to remain 
nearly in the plane of Jupiter's equator, on account of 
which they are always seen nearly in the same line ; and 
the powerful action of that quantity of prominent matter 
is the reason why the motions of the nodes of these small 
bodies is so much more rapid than those of the planet. 
The nodes of the fourth satellite accomplish a tropical 
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revolution in 521 years, while those of Jupiter's orbit re- 
quire no less than 36261 years, — a proof of the reciprocal 
attraction between each particle of Jupiter's equator and of 
the satellites. Although the two first satellites sensibly 
move in circles, they acquire a small ellipticity from the 
disturbances they experience. 

The orbits of the satellites do not retain a permanent in- 
clination either to the plane of Jupiter's equator or to that 
of his orbit, but to certain planes passing between the two, 
and through their intersection ; these have a greater in- 
clination to his equator the farther the satellite is removed, 
owing to the influence of Jupiter's compression, and they * 
have a slow motion corresponding to secular variations in 
the planes of Jupiter's orbit and equator. 

The satellites are not only subject to periodic and secu- 
lar inequalities from their mutual attraction, similar to 
those which afiect the motions and orbits of the planets, 
but also to others peculiar to themselves. Of the periodic 
inequalities arising from their mutual attraction the most 
remarkable take place in the angular motions of the three 
nearest to Jupiter, the second of which receives from the 
first a pertubation similar to that which it produces in the 
third ; and it experiences from the third a pertubation sim- 
ilar to that which it communicates to the first. In the 
eclipses these two inequalities are combined into one, 
whose period is 437-659'**^* The variations peculiar lo 
the satellites arise from the secular inequalities occasioned 
by the action of the planets in the form and position of Ju- 
piter's orbit, and from the displacement of his equator. It 
is obvious that whatever alters the relative positions of the 
sun, Jupiter, and his satellites, must occasion a chan^ in 
the directions and intensities of the forces, which will af- 

3 
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feet the motions and orbits of the satellites. For this 
reason the secular >Tiriation in the eccentricity of Jupiter's 
orbit, occasion secular inequalities in the mean motions of 
the satellites, and in the motions of the nodes and apsides 
of their orbits. The displacement of the orbit of Jupiter, 
and the variation in the position of his equator, also affect 
these smaM bodiea The plane of Jupiter's equator is in- 
clined to the plane of his orbit, so that the action of the 
sun and of the satellites themselves produces a nutation 
and precession in hia equator, precisely similar to that 
which takes place in the rotation of the earth, from the 
the action of the sun and moon, whence the protuberant 
matter at Jupiter's equator is continually changing its po- 
sition with regard to the satellites, and produces corres- 
ponding mutations in their motions; and, as the cause 
must be proportional to the effect, these inequalities afibrd 
the means, not only, of ascertaining the compression of 
Jupiter's spheroid, but they prove that his mass is not ho- 
mogeneous. Although the apparent diameters of the sat- 
ellites are too small to be measured, yet their pertubations 
give the values of their masses with considerable accura- 
cy, — a striking proof of the power of analysis. 

A singular law obtains among the mean motions and 
mean longitudes of the three first satellites. It appears 
from observation that the mean motion of the first satellite, 
plus twice that of the third, is equal to three times that of 
the second ; and that the mean longitude of the first sat- 
ellite, minus three times that of the second, plus twice that 
of the third, is always equal to two right angles. It is 
proved by theory,, that if these relations had only been 
appiiximate when the satellites were first launched into 
space, their mutual attractions would have established and 
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lAainlained them, notwithstanding the secular inequalities 
lo which they are liable. They extend to the synodic 
motions of the satellites, consequently they affect their 
eclipses, and have a very great influence on their whole 
theory. The satellites move so nearly in the plane of Ju- 
piter's equator, which has a very small inclination to his 
orbit, that they are frequently eclipsed by the shadow of 
the planet. The eclipses take place close to the disc of 
Jupiter when he is near opposition ; but at times the shad- 
ow is so projected with regard to the earth, that the third 
and fourth satellites vanish and reappear on the same side 
of the disc. These eclipses are in all respects similar to 
those of the moon ; but occasionally, the satellites eclipse 
Jupiter, passing like black spots across his surface, and 
resemble annular eclipses of the sun. The instant of the 
beginning or end of an eclipse of a satellite marks the 
same instant of absolute time to all inhabitants of the earth ; 
therefore, the time of these eclipses observed by a traveller, 
when compared with the time of the eclipse computed for 
Greenwich, or any other fixed meridian, gives the diflfer- 
ence of the meridians in time, and consequently the longi- 
tude of the place of observation. It has required all the 
refinements of modern instruments to render the eclipses 
of these remote moons available to the mariner; now, 
however, that system, of bodies invisible to the naked eye, 
known to man by the aid of science alone, enables him to 
traverse the ocean, spreading the light of knowledge and 
the blessings of civilization over the most remote regions, . 
and to return loaded with the productions of another hem- 
isphere. Nor is this all : the eclipses of Jupiter's satel- 
lites have been the means of a discovery which, though 
not so immediately applicable to the wants of man, unfolds 
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one of the properties of light, — that medium without 
whose cheering influence all the beauties of the creatioB 
would have been to us a blank. It is observed, that those 
eclipses oi the first satellite, which happen when Jupiter 
is near conjunction, are later by 16"* 26^ than those which 
take place when the planet. is in opposition. But, as Ju- 
piter is nearer to us when in opposition by the whole 
breadth of the earth's orbit than when in conjunction, this 
circumstance was attributed to the time employed by the 
rays of light in crossing the earth's orbit, a distance of 
about 190 millions of miles ; whence it is estimated that 
light travels at the rate of 190000 miles in one second. 
Such is its velocity, that the earth, moving at the rate of 
19 miles in a second, would take two months to pass 
through a distance which a ray of light would dart 
over in eight minutes. The subsequent discovery of the 
aberration of light confirmed this astonishing result 

Objects appear to be situate in the direction of the rays 
which proceed from them. Were light propagated instan- 
taneously, every object, whether at rest or in motion, would 
appear in the direction of these rays ; but as light takes 
some time to travel, we see Jupiter in conjunction, bj 
means of rays that lefl him 16°^ 26' before; but, during 
that time, we have changed our position, in consequence 
of the motion of the earth in its orbit ; consequently we 
refer Jupiter to a place in which he is not. His true po- 
sition is in the diagonal of the parellelogram, whose sides 
are in the ratio of the velocity of light to the velocity of 
the earth in its orbit, which is as 190000 to 19. In con- 
sequence of the aberration of light, -the heavenly bodies 
seem to be in places in which they are not. In fact, if 
the earth were at rest, rays from a star would pass along 
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the axis of a telescope directed to it : but if the earth were 
to begin to move in its orbit, with its usual velocity, these 
rays would strike against the side of the tube ; it would 
therefore, be necessary to incline the telescope a little, in 
order to see the star. The angle contained between the 
axis of the telescope and a line drawn to the true place of 
the star, is its aberration, which varies in quantity and 
direction in dijfferent parts of the earth's orbit ; but as it 
is only 20" -37, or 20" -5, it is insensible in ordinary cases. 
The velocity of light deduced from the observed aber- 
ration of the fixed stars, perfectly corresponds with that 
given by the eclipses of the first satellite. The same re- 
sult, obtained from sources sodififerent, leaves not a doubt 
of its truth. Many such beautiful coincidences, derived 
from circumstances apparently the most unpromising ani 
dissimilar, occur in the rest of physical astronomy, aad 
prove dependences which we might otherwise be unable 
to trace. The identity of the velocity of light, at the dis- 
tance of Jupiter, and on the earth's surface, shows that its 
velocity is uniform ; and if light consists in the vibrations 
of an elastic fluid or ether filling space, an hypothesis 
which accords best with observed phenomena, the uniform- 
ity of its velocity shows that the density of the fiuid 
throughout the whole extent of the solar system must be 
proportional to its elasticity. Among the fortunate con- 
jectures which have been confirmed by subsequent experi- 
ence, that of Bacon is not the least remarkable. * It pro- 
duces in me ,' says the restorer of true philosophy, * a doubt 
whether the face of the serene and starry heavens be seen 
at the instant it really exists, or not till some time later ; 
and whether there be not, with respect to the heavenly 

bodies, a true time and an apparent time, no less than 9 

3* 
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tnie place and an apparent place, as astronomers say, on 
account of parallax. For it seems incredible that the 
species or rays of the celestial bodies can pass through 
the immense interval between them and us in an instant, 
or that they do not even require some considerable portion 

of time.' 

As great discoveries generally lead to a variety of con- 
clusions, the aberration of light affords a direct proof of 
the motion of the earth in its orbit; and its rotation is 
proved by the theory of falling bodies, since the centrifu- 
gal force it induces retards the oscillations of the pendu- 
lum in going from ^e pole to the equator. Thus a high 
degree of scientific knowledge has been requisite to dispel 
the errors of the senses. 

The little that is known of the theories /)f the satellites 
of Saturn and Uranus is, in all respects, similar to that of 
Jupiter. The great compression of Saturn occasions its 
satellites to move nearly in the plane of its equator. Of 
the situation of the equator of Uranus we know nothing, 
nor of his compression ; but the orbits of his satellites are 
nearly perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic, and by 
analogy they ought to be in the plane of his equator. 



SECTION VL 

Our constant companion, the moon, next claims our at- 
tention. Several circumstances concur to render her mo- 
tions the most interesting, and at the same time the most 
difficult to investigate of all the bodies of our system. In 
the solar system^ planet troubles planet, but in the lunar 
theory the sun is the great disturbing cause ; his vast dis- 
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the moon's orbit contracts, and less time is necessary to ac- 
complish her motion, — its period, consequently, depends 
upon the time of the year. In the eclipses the annual 
equation combines with the equation of the centre of- the 
terrestrial orbit, so that ancient astronomers imagined the 
earth's orbit to have a greater eccentricity than modem 
astronomers assign to it. 

The planets disturb the motion of the moon both direct- 
ly and indirectly ; because their action on the earth alters 
its relative position with regard to the sun and moon, and 
occasions inequalities in the moon's motion, which are 
more considerable than those arising from their direct ac- 
tion: for the same reason the moon, by disturbing the 
earth, indirectly disturbs her own motion. Neither the 
eccentricity of the lunar orbit, nor its mean inclination to 
the plane of the ecliptic, have experienced any changes 
from secular inequalities; for although the mean action of 
the sun on the moon depends upon the inclination of the 
lunar orbit to the ecliptic, and that the position of the eclip- 
tic is subject to a secular inequality, yet analysis shows that 
it does not occasion a secular variation in the inclination 
of the lunar orbit because the action of the sun constantly 
brings the moon's orbit to the same inclination on the 
ecliptic. The mean motion, the nodes, and the perigee, 
however, subject to very remarkable variation. 

From an eclipse observed by the Chaldeans at Babylon, 
on the 19th of March, seven hundred and twenty-one 
years before the Christian era, the place of the moon is 
knpwn from that of the «un at the instant of opposition, 
whence her mean longitude may be found ; but the com- 
parison of this mean longitude with another mean longi- 
tude, computed back for the instance of the eclipse from 
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modern observations, shows that the moon perfbrms her 
revolution round the earth more rapidly and in a shorter 
time now, than she did formerly ; and that the accelera- 
tion in her mean motion has l^een increasing from age to 
age as the square of the time : all ancient and intermedi- 
ate eclipses confirm this result As the mean motions of 
the planets have no secular inequalities, this seemed to be 
an unaccountable anonialy. It was at one time attributed 
to the resistance of an etherial medium pervading space, 
and at another to the successive transmission of the gravi- 
tating force ; but as La Place proved that neither of these 
causes, even if they exist, have any influence on the mo- 
tions of the lunar perigee or nodes, they could not aflect 
the mean motion ; a variation in the mean motion from 
such causes being inseparably connected with variations 
in the motions of the perigee and nodes. That great 
mathematician, in studying the theory of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, perceived that the secular variation in the elements 
of Jupiter's orbit, from the action of the planets, occasions 
corresponding changes in the motions of the satellites, 
which led him to suspect that the acceleration in the mean 
motion of the moon might be connected with the secular 
variation in the eccentricity of the terrestrial orbit ; and 
analysis has proved that he assigned the true cause of the 
acceleration. 

If the eccentricity of the earth's orbit were invariable, 
the moon would be exposed to a variable disturbance from 
the action of the sun, in consequence of the earth's annual 
revolution ; it would however be periodic, since it would 
be the same as often as the sun, the earth, and the moon 
returned to the same relative positions : but on account of 
the slow and incessant diminution in the eccentricity of 
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the terrestrial orbit, the revolution of our planet i:s pef-i 
formed at different distances from the sun every year. 
The position of the moon with regard to the sun under- 
goes a corresponding change : so that the mean action of 
the sun on the moon varies from one century to another, 
and occasions the secular increase in the moon's velocity 
called the Acceleration, a name peculiarly appropriate in 
the present age, and which will continue to be so for a 
vast number of ages to come ; because, as long as the 
earth's eccentricity diminishes, the moon's mean motion 
will be accelerated, but when the eccentricity has passed 
its minimum, and begins to increase, the mean motion 
will be retarded from age to age. At present the secular 
acceleration is about IT'. 209, but its effect on the moon's 
place increases as the square of the time. It is remark- 
able that the action of the planets thus reflected by the sun 
to the moon is much more sensible than their direct action, 
either on the earth or moon. The secular diminution in 
the eccentricity, which has not altered the equation of the 
centre of the sun by eight minutes since the earliest re^ 
corded eclipses, has produced a variation of about 1^ 48' 
in the moon's longitude, and of 7^ 12' .in her mean 
anomaly. 

The action of the sun occasions a rapid but variable 
motion in the nodes and perigee of the lunar orbit. 
Though the nodes recede during the greater part of the 
moon's revolution, and advance during the smaller, they 
perform their sidereal revolution in 6793.37953 days ; and 
the perigee accomplishes a revolution in 3232.5673 1 days, 
or a little more than nine years, nothwithstanding its mo- 
tion is sometimes retrograde and sometimes direct ; but 
such is the difference between the disturbing energy of 
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the sun and that of all the planets put together, that it re- 
quires no less than 114755 years for the greater axis of 
the terrestrial orbit to do the same. It is evident that the 
same secular v^rriation which changes the sun's distance 
from the earth, and occasions the acceleration in the 
moon's meat) motion, must affect the nodes and perigee ; 
and it constantly appears, from theory as well as observa- 
tion, that both these elements are subject to a secular ine- 
quality arising from the variation in the eccentricity of the 
earth's orbit, which connects them with the Acceleration 
so that both are retarded when the mean motion is antici- 
pated. The secular variations in these three elements 
are in the ratio of the numbers 3,0.735, and 1 ; whence 
the three motions of the moon, with regard to the sun, to 
her perigee, and to her nodes, are continually accelerated, 
and their secular equations are as the numbers 1, 4, and 
0.265, or, according to the most recent investigations, as 1, 
4.6776, and 0. 39 1 . A comparison of ancient eclipses ob- 
served by the Arabs, Greeks, and Chaldeans, imperfect as. 
they are, with modern observations, perfectly confirms 
these results of analysis. Future ages will develope these 
great inequalities, which at some most distant period will 
amount to many circumferences. They are indeed peri- 
odic ; but who shall tell their period ? Millions of years 
must elapse before that great cycle is accomplished ; but 
*such changes, though rare in time, are frequent in eter- 
nity.' 

The moon is so near, that the excess of matter at the 
earth's equator occasions periodic variations in her longi- 
tude, and also that remarkable inequality in her latitude 
already mentioned as a nutation in the lunar orbit, which 
diminishes its inclination to the ecliptic when the moon's 
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ascending node coincides with the equinox of spring, and 
augments it when that node coincides with the equinox of 
autumn. As the cause must be propoitiona] to the effect, 
a comparison of these inequalities, computed from theory, 
with the same given by observation, shows that the com- 
pression of the terrestrial spheroid, or the ratio of the dif- 
ference between the polar and equatorial diameters, to the 
diameter of the equator, is— i— It is proved analytically 
that, if a fluid mass of homogenous matter, whose parti- 
cles attract each other inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, were to revolve about an axis as the ^arth does, it 
would assume the form of a spheroid whose compression 
is^, whence it appears that the earth is not homogenous, 
but decreases in density from its centre to its circumfer- 
ence. Thus the moon's eclipses show the earth to be 
round, and her inequalities not only determine the fopm, 
but the internal structure of our planet ; results of analy- 
sis which could not have been anticipated. Similar ine- 
qualities in the motions of Jupiter's satellites prove that 
his mass is not homogeneous, and that his compression 
is-L. His equatorial diameter exceeds his polar diameter 
by about 6230 miles. 

The phases of the moon, which vary from a slander 
silvery crescent soon afler conjunction to a complete -circle 
of light in opposition, decrease by the same degrees till 
the moon is again enveloped in the morning beams of the 
sun. These changes regulate the return of the eclipses ; 
those of the sun can only happen in conjunction, when the 
moon, coming between the earth and the sun, intercepts 
his light ; and those of the moon are occasioned by the 
earth intervening between the sun and moon when in op- 
position. As the earth is opaque and nearly spherical, it 
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tbrows a conical shadow on the side of the moon opposite to 
the sun, the axis of which passes through the centres of the 
sun and earth. The length of the shadow terminates at 
the point where the apparent diameters of the sun and 
earth would be the same. When the moon is in opposi- 
tion, and at her mean distance, the diameter of the sun 
would be seen from her centre under an angle of 1918'M ; 
and that of the earth would appear under an angle of 
6908".3 ; so that the length of the shadow is at least three 
times and a half greater than the distance of the moon 
from the earth, and the breadth of the shadow, where it is 
traversed by the moon, is about eight-thirds of the lunar 
diameter. Hence the moon would be eclipsed every op- 
position, were it not for the inclination of her orbit to the 
plane of the ecliptic, in consequence of which the moon 
in opposition is either above or below the cone of the 
earth's shadow, except when in or near her nodes ; her 
position with regard to them occasions all the varieties in 
the lunar eclipses. Every point of the moon's surface 
successively loses the light of different parts of the sun's 
disc before being eclipsed. Her brightness therefore 
gradually diminishes before she plunges into the earth's 
shadow. The breadth of the space occupied by the pe- 
numbra is equal to the apparent diameter of the sun, as 
seen from the centre of the moon. The mean duration 
of a revolution of the sun, with regard to the node of the 
lunar orbit, is to the duration of a synodic revolution of 
the moon as 223 to 19; so that, after a period of 223 lunar 
months, the sun and moon would return to the same rela- 
tive position to the node of the moon's orbit, and therefore 
the eclipses would recur in the same order, were not the 
periods altered by irregularities in the motions of thi? sun 

4 
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and moon. In lunar eclipses, our atmosphere refracts the 
sun's rays which pass through it, and bends them all 
round into the cone of the earth's shadow ; and as the 
horizontal refraction surpasses half the sum of the solar 
and lunar parallaxes, that is, half the sum of the semi- 
diameters of the sun and moon, divided by their mutual 
distance, the centre of the lunar disc, supposed to be in 
the axis of the shadow, would receive the rays from the 
same point of the sun, round all sides of the earth, so that 
it would be more illuminated than in full moon, if the 
greater portion of the light were not absorbed by the at- 
mosphere. Instances are recorded where this feeble light 
has been entirely absorbed, so that the moon has altogether 
disappeared in her eclipses. 

The sun is eclipsed when the moon intercepts his rays. 
The moon, though incomparably smaller than the sun, is 
so much nearer the earth, that her apparent diameter dif- 
fers but little from his, but both are liable to such varia- 
tions, that they alternately surpass one another. Were 
the eye of a spectator in the same straight line with the cen- 
ters of the sun and moon, he would see the sun eclipsed. 
If the apparent diameter of the moon surpassed that of 
ihe sun, the eclipse would be total ; if it were less, the 
observer would see a ring of light round the disc of the 
moon, and the eclipse would be annular. If the centre 
of the moon should not be in the straight line joining the 
centres of the sun and the eye of the observer, the moon 
might only eclipse a part of the sun. The variation,, 
therefore, in the distances of the sun and moon from the 
centre of the earth, and of the moon from her node at the 
instant of conjunction, occasions great varieties in the 
solar eclipses. Besides, the height of the moon above the 
horizon changes her apparent diameter, and may augment 
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or diminish the Apparent distances of the centres of tlie 
sun and moon, so that an eclipse of the sun may occur to 
the inhabitants of one coantry, and not to those of another. 
In this respect the solar eclipses differ from the lunar, 
which are the same for every part of the earth where the 
sun and the moon are above the horizon. In solar 
eclipses, the light reflected by the atmosphere diminishes 
the obscurity they produce ; even in total eclipses the 
higher part of the atmosphere is enlightened by a part of 
the sun's disc, and reflects its rays to the earth. The 
whole disc of the new moon is frequently visible frwn aA.- 
mospheric reflection. 

Planets sometimes eclipse one another. On the 17th 
of May, 1737, Mercury was eclipsed by Venus near their 
inferior conjunction : Mars passed over Jupiter on the 9th 
of January, 1591, and on the 30th of October, 1825, the 
moon eclipsed Saturn. These phenomena, however, hap- 
pen very seldom, because all the planets, or even a part of 
them, are very rarely seen in conjunction at once ; that is, 
in the same part of the heavens at the same time. More 
than 2500 years before our era, the ^ve great planets were 
in conjunction. On the 15th of September, 1 186, a similar 
assemblage took place between the constellations of Virgo 
and Libra; and in 1801, the Moon, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Venus were united in the heart of the Lion. These con- 
junctions are so rare, that Lalande has computed that 
more than seventeen millions of millions of years separate 
the epochs of the contemporaneous conjunctions of the six 
great planets. 

The motions of the moon have now become of more 
importance to the navigator and geographer than those of 
any other heavenly body, from the precision with which 
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the loogitude is determined by the occultations of stars 
and lunar distances. The occuhation of a star by the 
moon is a phenomenon of frequent occurrence: the nioon 
seems tc^pass over the star, which almost instantaneously 
vanishes at one side of her disc, and after a short time 
as suddenly reappears on the other ; and a lunar distance 
is the observed distance of the moon from the sun, or from 
a particular star or planet, at any instant. The lunar 
theory is brought to such perfection, that the times of 
these phenomena, observed under any meridian, when 
compared with those computed for Greenwich in the 
Nautical Almanac, give the longitude of the observer 
within a few miles. The accuracy of that work is obvi- 
ously of extreme importance to a maritime nation : we 
have reason to hope that the new Ephemeris, now in 
preparation, will be by far the most perfect work of the 
kind that ever has been published. 

From the lunar theory, the mean distance of the sun 
from the earth, and thence the whole dimensions of the 
solar system, are known ; for the forces which retain the 
earth and moon in their orbits are respectively propor- 
tional to the radii vectores of the earth and moon, each 
being divided by the square of its periodic time; and as 
the lunar theory gives the ratio of the forces, the ratio of 
the distances of the sun and moon from the earth is ob- 
tained ; whence it appears that the sun^s mean distance 
from the earth is nearly 396 times greater than that of the 
moon. The method, however, of finding the absolute 
distances of the celestial bodies in miles, is in fact the 
same with that employed in measuring the distances of 
terrestrial objects. From the extremities of a kirown 
base, the angles which the visual rays from the object 
form with it are measured ; their sum subtracted from two 
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right angles gives the angle opposite the base ; therefore, 
by trigonometry, all the angles and sides of the triangle 
may be computed — consequently the distance of the object 
is found. The angle under which the base of the triangle 
is seen from the object is the parallax of that object ; it , 
evidently increases and decreases with the distance ; there- 
fore the base must be very great indeed to be visible at all 
from the celestial bodies. The globe itself, whose dimen- 
sions are obtained by actual admeasurement, furnishes a 
standard of measures, with which we compare the dis- 
tances, masses, densities, and volumes of the sun and 
planets. 



SECTION vn. 

The theoretical investigation of the figure of the earth 
and planets is so complicated, that neither the geometry of 
Newton nor the refined analysis of La Place have at- 
tained more than an approximation : it is only within a 
few years that a complete and finite solution of that difli- 
cult problem has been accomplished by our dislrnguished 
countryman Mr. Ivory. The investigation has been con- 
ducted by successive steps, beginning with a simple case, 
and then proceeding to the more difficult ; but in all, the 
focces which occasion the revolutions of the earth and 
planets are omitted, because, by acting equally upon all the 
particles, they do not disturb their mutual relations. A 
fluid mass of uniform density, whose particles mutually 
gravitate to each other, will assume the form of a sphere 
when at rest; but if the sphere begins to revolve, every 
partible will describe a circle* having its centre in the axis 

4* 
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of revolution ; the planes of all these circles will be parallel 
to one another, and perpendicular to the axis, and the par- 
ticles will have a tendency to fly from that axis in, conse- 
quence of the centrifugal force arising from the velocity of 
rotation. The force of gravity is everywhere perpendicu- 
lar to the surface, and tends to the interior of the f uid 
mass, whereas the centrifugal force acts perpendicularly 
to the axis of rotation, and is directed to the exterior ; and 
as its intensity diminishes with the distance from the axis 
of rotation, it deexeases from the equator to the poles, 
where it ceases. Now it is clear that these two forces 
are in direct opposition to each other in the equator alone, 
a*nd that gravity is there diminished by the whole effect of 
the centrifugal force, whereas, in every other part of the 
fluid, the centrifugal force is resolved into two parts, one 
of which, being perpendicular to the surface, diminishes 
the force of gravity ; but the other, being at a tangent to 
the surface, urges the particles towards the equator, where 
they accumulate till their numbers compensate the dimin- 
ution of gravity, which makes the mass bulge at the 
equator and become flattened at the poles. It appears, 
then, that the influence of the centrifugal force is most 
powerful at the equator, not only because it is actually 
greater there than elsewhere, but because its whole effect 
is employed in diminishing gravity, whereas, in every 
other point of the fluid mass, it is only a resolved part that 
is so employed. For both t^ese reasons it gradually de- 
creases towards the poles, where it ceases. On the con- 
trary, gravity is least at the equator, because the particles 
are farther from the centre of the mass, and increases to- 
wards the poles, where it is greatest. It is evident, there- 
fore, that, as the centrifugal force is much less than the 
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force of gravity, — gravitation, which is the difference be- 
tween the two, is least at the equator, and continually in- 
creases towards the poles, where it is a maximum. On 
these principles Sir Isaac Newton proved that a homo- 
geneous fluid mass in rotation assumes the form of an 
ellipsoid of revolution, whose compression is L. Such, 
however, cannot be the form of the earth, because the 
strata increaseis in density towards the centre. The lunar 
inequalities also prove the earth to be so constructed ; it 
was requisite, therefore, to consider the fluid mass to be 
of variable density. Including this condition, it has been 
fout)d that the mass, when in rotation, would still assume 
ihe form of an ellipsoid of revolution ; that the particles of 
equal density would arrange themselves in concentric 
elliptical strata, the most dense being in the centre ; but 
that the compression would be less than in the case of the 
homogeneous fluid.* The compression is still less when 
the mass is considered to be, as it actually is, a solid nu- 
cleus, decreasing regularly in density from the centre to 
the surface, and partially covered by the ocean, because 
the solid parts, by their cohesion, nearly destroy that part 
of the centrifugal force which gives the particles a ten- 
dency to accumulate at the equator, though not altogether ; 
otherwise the sea, by the superior mobility of its particles, 
would flow towards the equator and leave the poles dry : 
besides, it is well known that the continents at the equator 
are more elevated than they are in higher latitudes. It is 
also necessary for the equilibrium of the ocean, that its 
density should be less than the mean density of the earth, 
otherwise the continents would be perpetually liable to 
inundations from storms and other causes. On th4 whole, 
it appears from theory that a horizontal line passing round 
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the earth, through both poles, must be nearly an ellipse, 
having its major axis in the plane of the equator, and its 
minor axis coinciding with the axis of the earth's rotation. 
The intensity of the centrifugal force is measured by the 
deflection of any point from the tangent in a second, and 
is determined from the known velocity of the earth's rota- 
tion: the force of gravitation at any place is measured by 
the descent of a heavy body in the first second of its fall. 
A.t the equator the centrifugal force is equal to the 289th 
part of gravity, and diminishes towards the poles as the 
cosine of the latitude, for the angle between the directions 
of these two forces, at any point of the surface, is equal to 
its latitude. But whatever the constitution of the earth 
and planets may be, analysis proves that, if the intensity 
of gravitation at the equator be taken equal to unity, the 
Slim of the compression of the ellipsoid and the whole in- 
crease of gravitation, from the equator to the pole, is equal 
to five-halves of the ratio of the centrifugal force to gravi- 
tation at the equator. This quantity, with regard to the 
earth, is | of ~ or J-, ; consequently the compression 
of the earth is equal to — , diminished bv the whole 

* 115-2 ^ • 

increase of gravitation, so that its form will be known, if 
the whole increase of gravitation, from the equator to the 
pole, can be determined by experiment. But there is 
another method of ascertaining the figure of our planet. 
It is easy to show, in a spheroid whose strata are ellipti- 
cal, that the increase in the length of the radii, the decrease 
of gravitation, and the increase in the lengths of the arcs 
of the meridian, corresponding to angles of one degree, 
from the pole to the equator, are proportional to the square 
of the cosine of the latitude. These quantities are so con- 
nected with the ellipticity of the spheroid, that the total 
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increase in the length of the radii is equal to the com- 
pression, and the total diminution in the length of the arcs 
is equal to the compression multiplied by three times the 
length of an arc of one degree at the equator. Hence, by 
meitsuring the meridian curvature of the earth, the com- 
pression, and consequently its figure, become known. 
.This, indeed, is assuming the eaith to be an ellipsoid of 
revolution, but the actual measurement of the globe will 
show how far it corresponds with that solid in figure and 
constitution. 

The course of the great rivers, which are in general 
navigable to a considerable extent, prove that the curva- 
ture of the land differs but little from that of the ocean; 
and as the heights of the mountains and continents are 
inconsiderable when compared with the magnitude of 
the earth, its figure is understood to be determined by a 
surface at every point perpendicular to the diiection of 
gravitation, or of the plumb-line, and is the same which 
the sea would have if it were continued all round the 
earth beneath the continents. Such is the figure that has 
been measured in the following manner : — 

A terrestrial meridian is a line passing through both 
poles, all the points of which have their noon contempo- 
raneously. Were the lengths and curvatures of dififerent 
meridians known, the figure of the earth might be deter- 
mined ; but the length of one degree is sufficient to give 
the figure of the earth, if it be measured on dififerent me- 
ridians, and in a variety of latitudes ; for if the earth 
were a sphere, all degrees would be of the same length, 
b«]t if not, the lengths of the degrees will be greatest where 
the curvature is least, and will be greater exactly in prq^ 
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portion as the curvature is less; a comparison of the 
lengths of the degree in different parts of the earth's sur- 
face will therefore determine its size and form. 

An arc of the meridian may be measured by observing 
the latitude of its extreme points, and then measuring the 
distance between them in feet or fathoms: the distance 
thus determined on the surface of the earth, divided by the 
degrees and parts of a degree contained in the difference 
of the latitudes, will give the exact length of one degree, 
the difference of the latitudes being the angle contained 
between the verticals at the extremities of the arc. This 
would be easily accomplished were the distance unobstruc- 
ted, and on a level with the sea ; but on account of the in- 
numerable obstacles on the surface of the earth, it is neces- 
sary to connect the extreme points of the arc by a series 
of triangles, the sides and angles of which are either 
measured or computed, so that the length of th& arc is as- 
certained with much laborious computation. In conse- 
quence of the irregularities of the surface, each triangle 
is in a different plane ; they must therefore be reduced by 
computation to what they would have been, had they been 
measured on the surface of the sea; and as the earth may 
in this case be esteemed spherical, they require a correc- 
tion to reduce them to spherical triangles. 

Arcs of the meridian have been measured in a variety 
of latitudes north and south, as well as arcs perpendicu- 
lar to the meridian. From these measurements it appears 
that the lengths of the degrees increase from the equator 
to the poles, nearly in proportion to the square of the sine 
of the latitude ; consequently the convexity of the earth 
diminishes from the equator to the poles. 
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''Were the earth an ellipsoid of revolution, the meridians 
would be ellipses whose lesser axes would coincide with 
the axis of rotation, and all the degrees measured between 
the pole and the equator would give the same compression 
when combined two and two. That, however, is far from 
being the case. Scarcely any of the measurements give 
exactly the same results, chiefly on account of local attrac- 
tions, which cause the plumb4ine to deviate from the ver- 
tide. The vicinity of mountains has that effect ; but one 
of the most remarkable, though not unprecedented, anom- 
alies takes place in the plains in the north of Italy, 
where the action of some dense subterraneous matter 
causes the plumb-line to deviate seven or eight times more 
than it did from the attraction of Chimborazo during the 
experiments of Bouguer, while measuring a degree of 
the meridian at the equator. In consequence of this local 
attraction, the degrees of the meridian in that part of Italy 
seem to increase towards the equator through a small 
space, instead of decreasing, as if the earth was drawn out 
at the poles, instead of being flattened. 

Many other discrepances occur, but from the mean of 
the five principal measurements of arcs in Peru, India, 
France, England, and Lapland, Mr. Ivory has deduced 
that the figure which most nearly follows this law is an 
ellipsoid of revolution whose equatorial radius is 3962*824 
miles, and the polar radius 3949-585 miles ; the difference, 
or 13*239 miles, divided by the equatorial radius, gives 
ggtss for the compression deduced from arcs of the me- 
.ridian, .^:^ from the pendulum, and the true compression 
is 3 90-615 • t^is fraction is called the compression of the 
earth, because, according as it is greater or less, the ter- 
restrial ellipsoid is more or less flattened at the poles ; it 
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does not differ much from that given by the lunar inequal- 
ities. If we assume the earth to be a sphere, the length 
of a degree of the meridian is 69^^ British miles; therefore 
360 degrees, or the whole circumference of the globe, is 
24856 miles, and the diameter, which is something less 
than a third of the circumference, is about 7912 or 8000 
miles nearly. Eratosthenes, who died 194 years before 
the Christian era, was the first to give an approximate 
value of the earth's circumference, by the measurement of 
an arc between Alexandria and Syene. 

The other method of finding the figure of the earth is 
totally independent of either of the preceding. If the 
earth were a homogeneous sphere without rotation, its 
attraction on bodies at its surface would be everywhere 
the same ; if it be elliptical and of variable density, the 
force of gravity, theoretically, ought to increase from the 
equator to the pole, as unity plus a constant quantity mul- 
tiplied into the square of the sine of the latitude; but for a 
spheroid in rotation, the centrifugal force varies, by the 
laws of mechanics, as the square of the sine of the lati- 
tude, from the equator, where it is greatest, to the pole, 
where it vanishes ; and as it tends to make bodies fly ofT 
the surface, it diminishes the force of gravity by a small 
quantity. Hence, by gravitation, which is the difTerence 
of these two forces, the fall of bodies ought to be acceler- 
ated from the equator to the poles, proponionably to the 
square of the sine of the latitude ; and the weight of the 
same body ought to increase in that ratio. This is di- 
rectly proved by the oscillations of the pendulum ; for if 
the fall of bodies be accelerated, the oscillations will be 
more rapid ; and in order that they may always be per- 
formed in the same time, the length of the pendulum must 
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be altered. By numerous and careful experiments, it is 
proved that a pendulum which oscillates 86400 times in a 
mean day at the equator will do the same at every point 
of the earth's surface, if its length be increased progres- 
sively to the pole, as the square of the sine of the latitude. 

From the mean of these it appears that the whole de- 
crease of gravitation from the poles to the equator is 
0001457, which subtracted from {^, shows that the com- 
pression of the terrestrial spheroid is about ssa^i which 
does not differ much from that given by the lunar ine- 
qualities, and from the arcs in the direction of the me- 
ridian, as well as those perpendicular to it. The near 
coincidence of these three values, deduced by methods so 
entirely independent of each other, shows that the mutual 
tendencies of the centres of the celestial bodies to one 
another, and the attraction of the earth for bodies at its 
surfiice, result from the reciprocal attraction of all their 
particles. Another proof may be added : the nutation of 
the earth's axis, and the precession of the equinoxes, are 
occasioned by the action of the sun and moon on the pro- 
tuberant matter at the earth's equator ; and although these 
inequalities do not give the absolute value of the terres- 
trial compression, they show that the fraction expressing 
it is comprised between the limits ^9 and 57^ . 

It might be expected that the same compression should 
result from each, if the different m^hods of observation 
could be made without error. This, however, is not the 
case ; for, afler allowance has been made for every cause 
of error, such discrepances are found, both in the degrees 
of the meridian and in the length of the pendulum, as 
show that the figure of the earth is very complicated ; but 
they are so small when compared with the general results, 

5 
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that they may be disregarded. * The compression de« 
duced from the mean of the whole appears to he about 
-00^5 ; that given by the lunar theory has the adyantage of 
being independent of the irregularities of the earth's sur- 
face and of local attractions. The regularity with which 
the observed variation in the length of the pendulum fol- 
lows the law of the square of the sine of the latitude proves 
the strata to be elliptical and symmetrically disposed round 
the centre of gravity of the earth, which affords a strong 
presumption in favor of its original fluidity. It is re- 
markable how little influence the sea has on the variation 
of the lengths of the arcs of the meridian or on gravita- 
tion, neither does it much affect the lunar inequalities, 
from its density being only about a fifth of the mean den- 
sity of the earth. For, if the earth were to become fluid 
afler being stripped of the ocean, it would assume the 
form of an ellipsoid of revolution whose compression is 
304T» which differs very little from that determined hy ob- 
servation, and proves, not only that the density of the 
ocean is inconsiderable, but that its mean depth is very 
small. There may be profound cavities in the bottom of 
the sea, but its mean depth probably does not much ex- 
ceed the mean height of the continents and islands above 

* The effect of local attraction on the pendulum is so great, that 
it has rendered the experiments made with that instrument for the 
purpose of ascertaining the compression of the earth very uncertain. 
Mr. Baily, President of the AstronomicaJ Society, has devoted much 
attention to the investigation of this subject. He finds that the ex- 
periments of Captain Foster, whose early loss is so justly lamented, 
give a compression of ^:^', those of Captain Sabine give'j—j ; the 
mean of the French and Russicm experiments give ^^:^ . from the 
mean of the whole Mr. Baily deduces the compression to be ' * 
but even this is not conclusive. 
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it9 level. On this account, immense tracts of land may 
be deserted or overwhelmed by the ocean, as appears 
really to have been the case, without any great change in 
the form of the terrestrial spheroid. The variation in the 
length of the pendulum was first remarked by Richter, in 
1672, while observing transits of the fixed stars across the 
meridian at Cayenne, about five degrees north of the equa- 
tor. He found that his clock lost at the rate of 2°^ 28** 
daily, which induced him to determine the length of a 
pendulum beating seconds in that latitude; and repeating 
the experiments on his return to Europe, he found the 
seconds pendulum at Paris to be more than the twelfth of 
an inch longer than at Cayenne. The form and size of 
the earth being determined, it furnishes a standard of 
measure with which the dimensions of the solar system 
may be compared. 



SECTION VIIL 

The parallax of a celestial body is the angle under 
which the radius of the earth would be seen if viewed 
from the centre of that body ; it affords the means of as- 
certaining the distances of the sun, moon, and planets. 
Suppose, when the moon is in the horizon at the instant 
of rising or setting, lines to be drawn from her centre to 
the spectator and to the centre of the earth ; these would 
form a right-angled triangle with the terrestrial radius, 
which is of a known length ; and as the parallax or an- 
g\e at the moon can be measured, all the angles and one 
side are given ; whence the distance of the moon from 
Ibe centre of the earth may be computed. The paralUx 
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of an object may be found, if two observers under the 
same meridian, but at a very great distance from one an- 
other, observe its zenith distance on the same day at the 
time of its passage over the meridian. By such contem- 
poraneous observations at the Cape of Grood Hope and at 
Berlin, the mean horizontal parallax of the moon was 
found to be 3459", when the mean distance of the moon 
is about sixty times the mean terrestrial radius, or 237360 
miles nearly. Since the parallax is equal to the radius of 
the earth divided by the distance of the moon, i^.3^rie6 
with the distance of the moon from the earth under the 
same parallel of latitude, and proves the ellipticity of the 
lunar orbit ; when the moon is at her mean distance* it 
varies with the terrestrial radii, thus showing that the 
earth is not a sphere. 

Although the method described is sufficiently accurate 
for finding the parallax of an object as near as the moon, 
it will not answer for the sun, which is so remote that the 
smallest error in observation would lead to a felse result ; 
but that difficulty is obviated by the transits of Venus. 
When that planet is ' in her nodes, or within l\^ of them, 
that is, in, or nearly in, the plane of the ecliptic, she is 
occasionally seen to pass over the sun like a black spot 
If we could imagine that the sun and Venus had no par- 
allax, the line described by the planet on his disc and the 
duration of the transit would be the same to all the inhab- 
itants of the earth ; but as the semi-diameter of the earth 
has a sensible magnitude when viewed from the centre of 
the sun, the line described by the planet in its passage 
over his disc appears to be nearer to his centre, or farther 
from it, according to the position of the observer ; so that 
the duration of the transit varies with the difierept points 
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of the earth's surface at which it is ohserved. This dif- 
ference of time, being entirely the effect of parallax, fur- 
nishes the means of computing it from the known motions 
of the earth and Venus, by the same method as for the 
eclipses of the sun. In fact, the ratio of the distances of 
Venus and the sun from the earth at the time of the tran- 
sit are known from the theory of their elliptical motion, 
consequently the ratio of the parallaxes of these two bodies, 
being inversely as their distances, is given; and as the 
transit gives the difference of the parallaxes, that of the 
sun is obtained. In 1769, the parallax of the sun was de- 
termined by observations of a transit of Venus made at 
Wardhus in Lapland^ and at Otaheite in the South Sea; 
the latter observation was the object of Cook's first voyage. 
The transit lasted about six hours at Otaheite, and the 
difference in duration at these two stations was eight 
minutes ; whence the sun's horizontal parallax was found 
to be 8" 72 : but by other considerations it has been re- 
duced to 8" 577 ; from which the mean distance of the 
sun appears to be about 95296400 miles, or ninety-five 
millions of miles nearly.* This is confirmed by an in- 
equality in the motion of the moon, which depends upon 
the parallax of the sun, and which, when compared with 
observation, gives 8" -6 for the sun's parallax. 

The parallax of Venus is determined by her transits, 
that of Mars by direct observation, and it is found to be 
nearly double that of the sun when the planet is in oppo- 
sition. The distances of these two planets from the earth 
are therefore known in terrestrial radii ; consequently 

* If the computation be made with the more accurate parallax 
8" '5776, the sun's distance is 95070500 miles. 

5* 
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their mean distances from the san may be computed; and 
as the ratios of the distances of the planets from the sun 
are known by Kepler's law, their absolute distances in 
miles are easily found. 

Far as the earth seems to be from the sun, it is near to 
him when compared with Uranus ; that planet is no less 
than 1843000000 of miles from the luminary that warms 
and enlivens the world ; situate on the yerge of the sys- 
tem, the sun must appear to it not much larger than Venus 
does to us. The earth cannot even be visible as a teles- 
copic object to a body so remote ; yet man, the inhabitant 
of the earth, soars beyond the vast dimensions of the sys- 
tem to which his planet belongs, and assumes the diameter 
of its orbit as the base of a triangle, whose apex extends 
to the stars. 

Sublime as the idea is, this assumption proves inefiec- 
tual, for the apparent places of the fixed stars are not sen- 
sibly changed by the earth's annual revolution ; and with 
the aid derived from the refinements of modem astronomy, 
and of the most perfect instruments, it is still a matter of 
doubt whether a sensible parallax has been detected even 
in the nearest of these remote suns. If a fixed star had 
the parallax of one second, its distance from the sun would 
be 20500000000000 of miles. At such a distance not only 
the terrestrial orbit shrinks to a point, but the whole solar 
system seen in the focus of the most powerful telescope, 
might be covered by the thickness of a spider's thread 
Light flying at the rate of 200000 miles in a second, 
would take three years and seven days to travel over that 
space ; one of the nearest stars may therefore have been 
kindled or extinguished more than three years before we 
could have been aware of so mighty an event But this 



distance most be small when collared wilk tkal of the 
most remote of the bodies which aie lisiUe ia the heapcBa 
The fixed stars are imdoubtedlj lominoas like the am - it 
is therefore probable that they are not nearer to one an- 
other than the son is to the nearest of them. Inthemiflcj 
way and the other starry nebols, some of the stars that 
seem to ns to be close to others, may be in behind them in 
the boundless depth of space; nay, may be rationadly sup- 
posed to be situate many thousand times fiuther off; light 
would therefore require thousands of jemn to come to the 
earth from those myriads of suns, of which our own is 
but 'the dim and remote c(nnpanion»' 
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The masses of such planets as hsTe no sitelliies are' 
known by ccnnparing the inequalities they produce in the 
motions of the earth and of each other, determined theo- 
retically, with the same inequalities giren by obserraticm, 
for the disturbing cause must necessarily be proportional 
to the effect it produces. But as the quantities of matter 
in any two primary planets are directly as the cubes of 
the mean distances at which their satellites reyqWe, and 
inversely as the squares of their periodic times, the mass 
of the sun and of any planets which haye satellites may 
be compared with the mass of the earth. In this manner 
it is computed that the mass of the sun is 354936 times 
that of the earth ; whence the great perturbations of the 
moon, and the rapid motion of the perigee and nodes of 
her orbit. Even Jupiter, the largest of the planets, is 
1050 times less than the sun ; or, as was recently deter- 
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mined by the perturbations of Juno, appears the t053'924th 
part of the sun. * The mass of the moon is determined 
from several sources, — from her action on the terrestrial 
equator, which occasions the nutation in the axis of rota- 
tion ; from her horizontal parallax ; from an inequality 
she produces in the sun's longitude, and from her action 
on the tides. The three first quantities, computed from 
theory and compared with their observed values, give her 
mass respectively equal to the n* 74?* and ^t^part of that 
of the earth, which do not differ much from each other. 
Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne, has found it to be ^ A*om 
the constant of lunar nutation ; but f^om the moon's action 
in raising the tides, her mass appears to be about the sev- 
enty-fiflh part of that of the earth, a value that cannot difier 
much from the truth. 

The apparent diameters of the sun, moon, and planets 
are determined by measurement ; therefore their real di- 
ameters may be compared with that of the earth ; for the 
real diameter of a planet is to the real diameter of the 
earth, or 7912 miles, as the apparent diameter of the plan- 
et to the apparent diameter of the earth as seen from the 
planet, that is, to twice the parallax of the planet. The 
mean apparent diameter of the sun is 1922" -8, and with 
the solar parallax 8"'577, it will be found that the diame- 
ter of the sun is about 886952 miles ; therefore if the cen- 
tre of the sun were to coincide with the centre of the earth 
his volume would not only include the orbit of the moon, 

* Professor Airy has recently determined the most accorate esti- 
mation of the value of the mass of Japiter to be j ^^.^ , deduced 
from the elongation of the fourth satellite : he has also found that 
the mass of the whole Jovial system is jj—j , showing how small a 
proportion the mass of the satellites bears to that of the planet. 
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but -would extend nearly as far again, for the moon's mean 
distance from the earth is about sixty times the eavth's 
mean radius, or 237360 miles : so that twice the distance . 
of the moon is 474960 miles, which differs but little from 
the solar radius ; his equatorial radius is probably not 
much less than the major axis of the lunar orbit. The 
diameter of the moon is only 2160 miles; and Jupiter's 
diameter of 91509 miles is very much less than that of 
the sun ; the diameter of Pallas does not much exceed 79 
miles, so that an inhabitant of that planet, in one of our 
steam-carriages, might go round his world in a few hours. 

Before entering on the theory of rotation, it may not be 
thought foreign to the subject to give some idea of the meth- 
ods of computing the places of the planets, and of forming 
astronomical tables. Astronomy is now divided into the 
three distinct departments of theory, observation, and com- 
putation. Since the problem of the three bodies can only 
be solved by approximation, the analytical astronomer de- 
termines the position of a planet in space by a series of 
corrections. ' Its place in its circular orbit is iSrst found, 
then the addition or subtraction of the equation of the cen- 
tre to or from its mean place gives its position in the el- 
lipse ; this again is corrected by the application of the 
principal periodic inequalities ; but as these are determined 
for some particular position of the three bodies, they re- 
tjuire to be corrected to suit other relative positions. This 
process is continued till the corrections become less than 
the errors of observation, when it is obviously unnecessa- 
ry to carry the approximation further. By a similar 
method, the true latitude and distance of the planet from 
the sun are obtained. 

AU these quantities are given in terms of the time by 
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general analytical fortnulaBj they wilt consequently gite 
the exact place of the body in the heayens, for any time 
assumed at pleasure, provided they can be reduced to num- 
bers; but before the calculator begins his task, the obser- 
ver must furnish the necessary data. These are obvious- 
ly the forms of the orbits, and their positions with regard 
to the plane of the ecliptic. It is therefore necessary to 
determine by observation for each planet, the length of 
the major axis of its orbit, the eccentricity, the inclination 
of the orbit to the plane of the ecliptic, the longitudes of 
its perihelion and ascending node at a given time, the pe- 
riodic time of the planet, and its longitude at any instant, 
arbitrarily assumed as an origin from whence all its sub- 
sequent and antecedent longitudes are estimated. Each of 
these quantities is determined from that position of the 
planet on which it has most influence. For example, the 
sum of the greatest and least distances of the planet from 
the sun is equal to the major axis of the orbit, and their 
difference is equal to the eccentricity; the longitude of 
the planet, when at its least distance from the sun, is the 
same with the longitude of the perihelion ; the greatest 
latitude of the planet is equal to the inclination of the or- 
bit ; and the longitude of the planet, when in the plane of 
the ecliptic in passing towards the north, is the longitude 
of the ascending node. But, notwithstanding the excel- 
lence of instruments and the accuracy of modem obser- 
vers, the unavoidable errors of observation con only be 
compensated by finding the value of each element from 
the mean of perhaps a thousand, or even many thousands 
of observations : for as it is probable that the errors are 
not all in one direction, but that some are in excess aqd 
others in defect, they will compensate pach other wben 

combined. 
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However, the values of the elements determined sepa- 
rately can only be regarded as approximate, because they 
are so connected that the estimation of any. one indepen- 
dently will induce errors in the others, for the eccentrici- 
ty depends upon the longitude of the perihelion, the meaii 
motion depends upon the major axis, the longitude of the 
node upon the inclination of the orbit, and vice versa, con- 
sequently the place of a planet computed with the approx- 
imate data, will differ from its observed place : then the 
difficulty is to ascertain what elements are most in fault, 
since the difference in question is the error of all, but that 
is obviated by finding the errors of some thousands of 
observations, and combining them so as to correct the el- 
ements simultaneously, and to make the sum of the squares 
of the errors a minimum with regard to each element. 
The method of accomplishing this depends upon the The- 
ory of Probabilities, a subject fertile in most important re- 
sults in the various departments of science and of civil 
life, and quite indispensable in the determination of astro- 
nomical data. A series of observations continued for some 
years will give approximate values of the secular and pe- 
riodic inequalities, which must be corrected from time to 
time till theory and observation agree ; and when all these 
quantities are determined in numbers, the longitude, lati- 
tude, and distances of the planet from the sun are compu- 
ted for stated intervals, and formed into tables, arranged 
according to the time estimated from a given epoch, so 
that the place of the body may be determined from them 
by inspection alone, at any instant, for perhaps a thousand 
years before and after that epoch. By this tedious process 
tables have been computed for eleven planets, besides the 
moon and the satellites of Jupiter. Those of the four new 
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planets are astonishingly perfect, considering that these 
bodies have not been discovered more than thirty years, 
and a much longer time is requisite to develope their ine- 
qualities. 



SECTION X. 

The oblate form of several of the planets indicates ro- 
tatory motion ; this has been confirmed, in moat cases, by 
tracing spots on their surface, by which their poles and 
times of rotation have been determined. The rotation of 
Mercury is unknown, on account of his proximity to the 
sun ; and that of the new planets has not yet been ascer- 
tained. The sun revolves in twenty-five days and ten' 
hours about an axis which is directed towards a point 
half-way between the pole star and Lyra, the plane of ro« 
tation being inclined by 7® 20', or a little more than seven 
degrees, to the plane of the ecliptic. From the rotation 
of the sun, there is every reason to believe that he has a 
progressive motion in space, although the direction to 
which he tends is unknown : but in consequence of the 
reaction of the planets, he describes a small irregular orbit 
about the centre of inertia of the system, never deviating 
from his position by more than twice his own diameter, 
or a little more than seven times the distance of the moon 
from the earth. The sun and all his attendants rotate 
from west to east, on axes that remain nearly parallel to 
themselves in every point of their orbit, and with angular 
velocities that are sensibly uniform. Although the unifor- 
mity in the direction of their rotation is a circumstance 
hitherto unaccounted for in the economy of nature, yet 



I 
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from the design and adaptation of every other part to the 
perfection of the whole, a coincidence so remarkable can- 
not be accidental ; and as the revolutions of the planets 
and satellites are also from west to east, it is evident that 
both must have arisen from the primitive cause which has 
determined the planetary motions. Indeed, La Place has 
computed the probability to be as four mjUions to one, 
that all the motions of the planets, both of rotation and 
revolution, were at once imparted by an original common 
cause, but of which we know neither the nature nor the 
epoch. 

The larger planets rotate in shorter periods than the 
smaller planets and the earth, their compression is conse- 
quently greater, and the action of the sun and of their 
satellites occasions a nutation in their axes, and a pre- 
cession of their equinoxes similar to that which obtains 
in the terrestrial spheroid, irom the attraction of the sun 
and moon on the prominent matter at the equator. It is 
an evident consequence of Kepler's law of the squares of 
the periodic times of the planets being as the cubes of the 
major axes of their orbits, that the heavenly bodies move 
slower the farther they are from the sun. In comparing 
the periods of the revolutions of Jupiter and Saturn with 
the times of their rotation, it appears that a year of Jupi- 
ter contains nearly ten thousand of his days, and that 
of Saturn about thirty thousand Saturnian days. 

The appearance of Saturn is unparalleled in the system 
of the world ; he is a spheroid about 900 times larger 
than the earth, surrounded by a ring even brighter than 
himself, which always remains suspended in the plane of 
his equator, and viewed with a very good telescope, it is 
found to consist of two concentric rings, divided by a dark 

6 
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bend. The mean distance of the interior part of thb 
double ring from ihe surface of the planet is about 22240 
miles, it is no less than 33360 miles broad, but, by esti- 
mation, its thickness does not much exceed 274 miles, so 
that it appears like a plane. By the laws of mechanics, 
it is impossible that this body can retain its position by 
the adhesion of its particles alone ; it must necessarily re- 
Tolve ivith a velocity that will generate a centrifugal force 
sufficient to balance the attraction of Saturn. Obserra- 
tion confirms the truth of these principles, showing that 
the rings rotate about the planet in ten hours and a 
half, which is considerably less than the time a satellite 
would take to revolve about Saturn at the same distance. 
Their plane is inclined to the ecliptic, at an angle of 28* 
39' 45" ; and, in consequence of this obliquity of position, 
they always appear elliptical to ns^ but with an eccentrici- 
ty so variable as even to be occasionally like a straight 
line drawn across the planet. In the begrnning of Octo- 
ber, 1 832, the plane of the rings passed through the centre 
of the earth ; in that position they are only visible with 
very superior instruments, and appear like a fine line 
across the disc of Saturn. About the middle of December, 
in the same year, the ring^ became invisible, with ordina- 
ry instruments, on account of their plane passing through 
the sun. In the end of April, 1833, the rings vanished a 
second time, and reappeared in June of that year. 

It is a singular result of theory, that the rings could 
not maintain their stability of rotation if they were every 
where of uniform thickness ; for the smallest disturbances 
would destroy the equilibrium, which would become more 
and more deranged till, at last, they would be precipitated 
on the surface of the planet. The rings of Saturn must 
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therefore be irregular solids of unequal breadth in diffid- 
ent parts of the circumference, so that their centres of 
gravity do not coincide with the centres o£ their £g«res. 
Professor Struve has also discovered that the centre of 4ihe 
ring 18 not concentric with the centre of Saturn ; the in- 
terval between the outer edge of the globe of the planet, 
and |he outer edge of the ring on one side, is 11" 078, 
and, on the other side, the interval is 1 1"'288, consequently 
there is an eccentricity of the globe in the ring of 0"'215. 
If the rings obeyed diflferent forces, they would not remain 
in the same plane, but the powerful attraction of Saturn 
always maintains them and his satellites in the plane of 
his equator. The rings, by their mutual action^ and that 
of the sun and satellite, must oscillate about the centre 
of Saturn, and produce phenomena of light and shadow 
whose periods extend to many years. 

The periods of rotation of the moon and the other sat- 
ellites are equal to the times of their revolutions, conse- 
quently these bodies always turn the same face to their 
primaries : however, as the mean motion of the moon is 
subject to a secular inequality, which will ultimately 
amount to many circumferences, if the rotation of the 
moon were perfe9tly uniform, and not affected by the same 
inequalities, it would cease exactly to counterbalance the 
motion of revolution ; and the moon, in the course of ages, 
would successively and gradually discover every point of 
her surface to the earth. But theory proves that this 
never can happen ; for the rotation of the moon, though it 
does not partake of the periodic inequalities of her revolu- 
tion, is affected by the s&me secular variations, so that her 
motions of rotation and revolution round the earth will 
always balance each other, and remain equal. This cir- 
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cumstance arises from the form of the lunar spheroid, 
which has three principal axes of different lengths at 
right angles to each other. 

The moon is flattened at her poles from her centrifugal 
force, therefore her polar axis is the least; the other two 
are in the plane of her equator, but that directed towards 
the earth is the greatest. The attraction of the earth, as 
if it had drawn out that part of the moon's equator, con- 
stantly brings the greatest axis, and consequently the same 
hemisphere, towards us, which makes her rotation partic- 
ipate in the secular variations in her mean motion of rev- 
olution. Even if the angular velocities of rotation and 
revolution had not been nicely balanced in the beginning 
of the moon's motion, the attraction of the earth would 
have recalled the greatest axis to the direction of the line 
joining the centres of the moon and earth ; so that it would 
have vibrated on each side of that line in the same man- 
ner as a pendulum oscillates on each side of the vertical 
from the influence of gravitation. No such libration is 
perceptible ; and as the smallest disturbance would make 
it evident, it is clear that if the moon has ever been touched 
by a comet, the mass of the latter must have been ex- 
tremely small ; for if it had been only the hundred thou- 
sandth part of that of the earth, it would have rendered the 
libration sensible. According to analysis, a similar libra- 
tion exists in the motions of Jupiter's satellites, which still 
remains insensible to observation. 

It is true the moon is liable to librations depending upon the 
position of the spectator ; at her rising, part of the western 
edge of her disc is visible, which is invisible at her setting, 
and the contrary takes place with regard to her eastern edge. 
There are also librations arising from the relative posi- 
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tions of the earth and moon in their respective orbits, but 
as they are only optical appearances, one hemisphere will 
be eternally concealed from the earth. For the same 
reason, the earth, which must be so splendid an object to 
one lunar hemisphere, will be forever veiled from the 
other. On account of these circumstances, the remoter 
hemisphere of the moon has its day a fortnight long, and 
a night of the same duration, not even enlightened by a 
moon, while the favored side is illuminated by the reflec- 
tion of the earth during its long night. A planet exhibit- 
ing a surface thirteen times larger than that of the moon, 
with all the varieties of clouds, land, and water coming 
successively into view, would be a splendid object to a 
lunar traveller in a journey to his antipodes. The great 
height of the lunar mountains probably has a considerable 
influence on the phenomena of her motion, the more so as 
her compression is small, and her mass considerable. In 
the curve passing through the poles, and that diameter of 
the mooo which always points to the earth, nature has 
furnished a permanent meridian, to which the different 
spots on her surface have been referred, and their posi- 
tions determined with as much accuracy as those of many 
of the most remarkable places on the surface of our globe. 
The distance and minuteness of Jupiter's satellites ren- 
der it extremely difficult to ascertain their rotation. It 
was, however, accomplished by Sir William Herschel 
from their relative brightness. He observed that they al- 
ternately exceed each other in brilliancy, and, by compar- 
ing the maxima and minima of their illumination with 
their positions relatively to the sun and to their primary, 
he/ound that, like the moon, the time of their rotation is 
equal to the period of their revolution about Jnpitt^r. 

6* 
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Miralili was led to the same conclusion with regard to the 
fourth satellite, from the motion of a spot on its sur&ce. 



SECTION XI. 

The rotation of the earth, which determines the length 
of the day, may be regarded as one of the most important 
elements in the system of the world. It serves as a meas- 
ure of time, and forms the standard of comparison for the 
revolutions of the celestial bodies, which, by their propor- 
tional increase or decrease, would soon disclose aoy 
changes it might sustain. Theory and observation concur 
in proving that, among the innumerable vicissitudes which 
prevail throughout creation, the period of the earth's 
diurnal rotation is immutable. A fluid, falling from a 
higher to a lower level, carries with it the velocity due to 
its revolution with the earth at a greater distance from the 
centre ; it will therefore accelerate, although to an almost 
infinitesimal extent, the earth's daily rotation. The sum 
of all these increments of velocity, arising from the descent 
of all the rivers on the earth's surface, would in time be- 
come perceptible, did not nature, by the process of evapor- 
ation, raise the waters back to their sources ; and thus, 
by again removing matter to a greater distance from the 
centre, destroy the velocity generated by its previous ap- 
proach ; so that the descent of rivers does not afllect the 
earth's rotation. Enormous masses projected by volcanos 
from the equator to the poles, and the contrary, would in- 
deed afTect it, but there is no evidence of such convulsions. 
The disturbing action of the moon and planets, which has 
so powerful an efTcct on the revolution of the eartli, in no 
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way influences its rotation ; the constant friction of the 
trade-winds on the mountains and continents between the 
tropics does not impede its velocity, which theory even 
proves to be the same as if the sea, together with the 
earth, formed one solid mass. But although these cir- 
cumstances be inelfficient, a variation in the mean temper- 
ature would certainly occasion a corresponding change in 
the velocity of rotation ; for, in the science of dynamics, 
it is a principle in a system of bodies, or of particles re- 
volving about a fixed centre, that the momentum, or sum 
of the products of the mass of each, into its angular ve- 
locity and distance from the centre, is a constant quantity, 
if the system be not deranged by a foreign cause. Now, 
since the number of particles in the system is the same, 
whatever its temperature may be, when their distances 
from the centre are diminished, their angular velocity 
must be increased, in order that the preceding quantity 
may still remain constant. It follows then, that, as the 
primitive momentum of rotation with which the earth was 
projected into space must necessarily remain the same, 
the smallest decrease in heat, by contracting the terres- 
trial spheroid, would accelerate its rotation, and conse- 
quently diminish the length of the day. Notwithstanding 
the constant accession of heat from the sun's rays, geolo- 
gists have been induced to believe, from the fossil remains, 
that the mean temperature of the globe is decreasing. 

The high temperature of mines, hot springs, and, above 
all, the internal fires which have produced and do still 
occasion such devastation on our planet, indicate an aug- 
mentation of heat towards its centre ; the increase of den- 
sity, corresponding to the depth and the form of the 
spheroid, being what theory assigns to a fluid mass in 
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rotation, concur to induce the idea that the temperfiture of 
the earth was originally so high ae to reduce all the sub- 
stances of which it is composed to a state of fusion, or of 
vapor, and that, in the course of ages, it has cooled down 
to its present state ; that it is still becoming colder, and 
that it will continue to do so till the whole mass arrives it 
the temperature of the medium in which it is placed, or 
rather at a state of equilibrium between this temperature, 
the cooling power of its own radiation, and the heating 
effect of the sun's rays. 

Previous to the formation of ice at the poles, the ancient 
lands of our northern latitudes, long since obliterated, 
might, no doubt, have been capable of producing those 
tropical plants whose debris, swept into the deep at these 
remote periods, are preserved in the coal measures which 
must have been formed in the abysses of the ocean prior 
to the elevation of the modern continents and islands above 
its surface. But, even if the decreasing temperature of 
the earth be sufficient to produce the observed efiects, it 
must be extremely slow in its operation ; for, in conse- 
quence of the rotation of the earth being a measure of the 
periods of the celestial motions, it has been proved that, if 
the length of the day had decreased by the three thous- 
andth part of a second since the observations of Hippar- 
chus, two thousand years ago, it would have diminished 
the secular equation of the moon by 4" '4. It is therefore 
beyond a doubt that the mean temperature of the earth 
cannot have sensibly varied during that time; if, then, the 
appearances exhibited by the strata are really owing to a 
decrease of internal temperature, it either shows the im^ 
mense periods requisite to produce geological changes, to 
which two thousand years are as nothing, or that the 
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mean temperature of the earth ,had arrived at a state of 
equilibrium before these observations. 

However strong the indications of the primitive fluid- 
ity of the earth, as there is no direct proof of it, the hy- 
pothesis can only be regarded as very probable ; but one of 
the most profound philosophers and elegant writers of 
modern times has found in the secular variation in the 
eccentricity of the terresrial orbit an evident cause of de- 
creasing temperature. That accomplished author, in 
pointing out the mutual dependences of phenomena, say^, 
' It is evident that the mean temperature of the whole sur- 
face of the globe, in so hr as it is maintained by the action 
of the sun at a higher degree than it would have were the 
sun extinguished, must depend on the mean quantity of 
the sun's rays which it receives, or — which comes to the 
same thing — on the total quantity received in a given in- 
variable time ; and the length of the year being unchange- 
able in all the fluctuations of the planetary system, it fol- 
lows that the total amount of solar radiation will deter- 
mine, cateris paribus^ the general climate of the earth. 
Now, it is not diflicult to show that this amount is in- 
versely proportional to the minor axis of the ellipse de- 
scribed by the earth about the sun, regarded as slowly 
variable ; and that, therefore, the major axis remaining, as 
we know it to be, constant, and the orbit being actually in 
a state of approach to a circle, and consequently the minor 
axis being on the increase, the mean annual amount of 
solar radiation received by the whole earth must be actu- 
ally on the decrease. We have therefore an evident real 
cause to account for the phenomenon.' The limits of the 
variation in the eccentricity of the earth's orbit are un- 
known ; but if its ellipticity has ever been as great as that 
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of the orbit of Mercury or Pallas, the mean temperature 
of the earth must have been sensibly higher than it is at 
present ; whether it was great enough to render oar 
northern climates fit for the production of tropical plants, 
and for the residence of the elephant and other animals 
now inhabitants of the torrid zone, it is impossible to say. 

The relative quantity of heat received by the earth at 
different moments during a single revolution varies with 
the position of the perigee, which accomplishes a tropical 
i-e volution in 21067 years. In the year 1245 of our era, 
and 19822 years before it, the perigee coincided with the 
winter solstice ; at both these periods the earth was nearer 
the sun during the summer, and farther from him in the 
winter, than in any other position of the apsides ; the ex- 
tremes of temperature must therefore have been greater 
than at present ; but as the terrestrial orbit was probably 
more elliptical at the distant epoch, the heat of the sam* 
mers must have been very great, though possibly com- 
pensated by the rigor of the winters; at all events, none 
of these changes a^ct the length of the day. 

It appears, from the marine shells found on the tops of 
the highest mountains, and in almost every part of the 
globe, that immense continents have been elevated above 
the ocean, which must have engulphed others. Such a 
catastrophe would be occasioned by a variation in the po- 
sition of the axis of rotation on the surface of the earth ; 
for the seas, tending to a new equator, would leave some 
portions of th^ globe and overwhelm others. Now, it is 
found by the Iaw^ of mechanics that, in every body, be its 
form or density what it may, there are at least three axes 
at right angles to each other, round any one of which, if 
the solid begins to rotate, it will continue to revolve for- 
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ever, provided it be not disturbed by a foreign cause, but 
that the rotation about any other axis will ofily be perma- 
nent for an instant ; consequently the poles or extremities 
of the instantaneous axis of rotation would perpetually 
change their position on the surface of the body. In an 
ellipsoid of revolution, the polar diameter, and every di- 
ameter in the plane of the equator, are the only permanent 
axes of rotation ; consequently, if the ellipsoid were to 
begin to revolve about any diameter between the pole and 
the equator, the motion would be so unstable, that the axis 
of rotation and the position of the poles would change 
every instant. Hence, as the earth does not differ much 
from this figure, if it did not turn round one of its princi- 
pal axes, the position of the poles would change daily i 
the equator, which is 90^ distant, would undergo corres- 
ponding variations; and the geographical latitudes of al) 
places, being estimated from the equator, assumed to be 
fixed, would be perpetually changing. 

A displacement in the position of the poles of only two 
hundred miles would be sufficient to produce these effects, 
and would immediately be detected ; but as the latitudes 
are found to be invariable, it may be concluded that the 
terrestrial spheroid must havd' revolved about the same 
axis for ages. The earth and planets differ so little from 
ellipsoids of revolution, that in all probability, any libra- 
tion from one axis to another, produced by the primitive 
impulse which put them in motion, must have ceased soon 
after their creation from the friction of the fluids at their 
surfaces. 

Theory also proves that neither nutation, precession, 
nor any of the disturbing forces that effect the system* 
have the smallest influence on the axis of rotation, which 
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maintains a permanent position on the surface, if the earth 
be not disturbed in its rotation by a foreign cause, as the 
collission of a comet, which might have happened in the 
immensity of time. But had that been the case, its effects 
would still have been perceptible in the variations of the 
geographical latitudes. If we suppose that such an event 
had taken place, and that the disturbance had been very 
great, equilibrium could then only have been restored, 
with regard to a new axis of rotation, by the rushing of 
the seas to the new equator, which they must have con- 
tinued to do till the surface was everywhere perpendicular 
to the direction of gravity. But it is probable that such 
an accumulation of the waters would not be sufficient to 
restore equilibrium if the derangement had been great, for 
the mean density of the sea is only about a fifth part of 
the mean density of the earth, and the mean depth of the 
Pacific Ocean is not more than four miles, whereas the 
equatorial diameter of the earth exceeds the polar diame- 
ter by about twenty-five miles ; consequently, the influence 
of the sea on the direction of gravity is very small ; and as 
it thus appears that a great change in the position of the 
axis is incompatible with the law of equilibrium, the geo- 
logical phenomena in question must be ascribed to an in- 
ternal cause. Indeed it is now demonstrated that the strata 
containing marine diluvia, which are in lofty situations, 
must have been formed at the bottom of the ocean, and 
afterwards upheaved by the action of subterraneous fires. 
Besides, it is clear, from the mensuration of the arcs of 
the meridian, and the length of the seconds pendulum, as 
well as from the lunar theory, that the internal strata, and 
also the external outline of the globe, are elliptical, their 
centres being coincident, and their axes identical, with 
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that of the surface, — a state of things which, according to 
' the distinguished author lately quoted, is incompatible with 
a subsequent accommodation of the surface to a new and 
different stale of rotation from that which determined the 
original distribution of the component matter. Thus, 
amidst the mighty revolutions which have swept innumer- 
able races of organized beings from the earth, which have 
elevated plains, and buried mountains in the oeean, the ro- 
tation of the earth, and the position of the axis on its sur- 
face, have undergone but slight variations. 

It not only appears that the strata of the terrestrial sphe- 
roid are concentric and elliptical, but the lunar inequali- 
ties show that they increase in density from the surface of 
the earth to its centre. This would certainly have hap- 
pened if the earth had originally been fluid, for the denser 
parts must have subsided towards the centre as it ap- 
proached a state of equilibrium ; but the enormous press- 
ure of the superincumbent mass is a sufficient cause for 
the phenomenon. Professor Leslie observes that air, 
compressed into the fiftieth part of its volume, has its elas- 
ticity fifty times augmented ; if it continue to contract 
at that rate, it woftild, from its own incumbent weight, ac- 
quire the density of water at the depth of thirty-four miles. 
But water itself would have its density doubled at the 
depth of ninety-three miles, and would even attain the 
density of quicksilver at a depth of 362 miles. In de- 
scending, therefore, towards the centre, through nearly 
4000 miles, the condensation of ordinary substances would 
surpass the utmost powers of conception. Dr. Young 
says that steel would be compressed into one-fourth and 
stone into one-eighth of its bulk at the earth's centre. 
However, w« are yet ignorant of the laws of compression 

7 
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of solid bodies beyond a certain limit; though, from die 
experiments of Mr. Perkins, they appear to be capable rf 
a greater degree of compression tban has generally been 
imagined. 

But a density so extreme is not borne out by astronomi- 
cal observation. It might seem to follow, therefore, that 
our planet must have a widely cayernoua structure, and 
that we tread on a crust or shell whose thickness bears a 
-very small proportion to the diameter of its sphere. Pos- 
sibly, too, this great condensation at the central regions 
may be counterbalanced by the increased elastisity due to 
a very elevated temperature. 



SECTION xn. 

It has been shown that the axis of rotation is mTariable 
on the surface of the earth, and observation, as well as 
theory, prove that, were it not for the action of the sun 
and moon on the matter at the equator, it would remain 
parallel to itself in every point of its orbit. 

The attraction of an external body not only draws a 
spheroid towards it, but, as the force varies inversely as 
the square of the distance, it gives it a motion about * its 
centre of gravity, unless when the attracting body is situ- 
ate in the prolongation of one of the axis of the spheroid. 
The plane of the equator is inclined to the plane of the 
ecliptic at an angle of 23^ 27' 36".7 ; and the inclination 
of the lunar orbit on the same is 5^ 8' 47".9 ; consequently 
lirom the oblate figure of the earth, the sun and moon act- 
ing obliquely and unequally on the difierent parts of the 
terrestrial spheroid, urge the plane of the equator from iu 
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direction, and force it to move from taa/t to weit, so ihtH 
the equinoctial points have a slow retrograde motion on 
the plane of the ecliptie of 50".37572 annnallj. The di- 
rect tendency of this action is to make the planes o( the 
equator and ecliptic coincide, hot it is halanced by the 
tendency of the earth to return to stable rotation aboot the 
polar diameter, which is one of its principal axes of rota- 
tion ; therefore the inclination of the two planes remains 
constant, as a top spinning presenres the same inclination 
to the plane of the horizon. Were the earth spherical, 
this effect would not be produced, and the equinoxes woold 
always correspond with the same points of the ecliptic^ at 
least as &r as this kind of motion is concerned. Bat 
another and totally di&rent cause which operates on this 
motion has already been moitioned The acUon of the 
planets on one another and on the sun occasions a werf 
slow variation in the position of the plane <if the tc&fiilc^ 
which afiects its inclination to the plane of the eqoator, 
and gi?es the equinoctial points a slow but direct motion 
on the ecliptic of 0". 15272 annually, which is entirdy in- 
dependent of the figure of the earth, and woold be the 
as if it were a sphere. Thus the son and moon, by 
ing the plane of the equator, cause the equinoctial points 
to retrograde on the ecliptic, and the planets, by moring 
the plane of the ecliptic, give them a direct motion, though 
much less than the former ; consequently, the diffinrenee ct 
the two is the mean precession, which is proved, bodi by 
theory and observation, to be about 50''.223 annually. 

As the longitades of all the fixed stars are increased by 
this quantity, the efiects of precession are soon detected'; 
it was accordingly discovered by Hipparchos, in the yeai 
128 before Christ, from a comparison of his oirn ofaservs^ 
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tions with those of Timocharis, 155 years hefore. In the 
time of Hipparchus, the entrance of the sun into the con- 
stellation Aries was the beginning of spring, but since 
that time the equinoctial points have receded 30**, so that 
the constellations called the signs of the zodiac are now 
at a considerable distance from those divisions of the 
ecliptic which bear their names. Moving at the rate of 
50" '223 annually, the equinoctial points will accomplish 
a revolution in 25805 years ; but as the precession varies 
in different centuries, the extent of this period will be 
slightly modified. Since the motion of the sun is direct, 
and that of the equinoctial points retrograde, he takes a 
shorter time to return to the equator than to arrive at the 
same stars; so that the tropical year of 365*242219 mean 
solar days must be increased by the time he takes to move 
through an arc of 50''*223, in order to have the length 
of the sidereal year. By simple proportion, it is the 
0014 154th part of a day, so that the siderial year contains 
365*256373 mean solar days. 

The mean annual precession is subject to a secular 
variation ; for, although the change in the plane of the 
ecliptic, in which the orbit of the sun lies, be independent 
of the form of the earth, yet, by bringing the sun, moon, 
and earth into different relative positions, from age to age, 
it alters the direct action of the two first on the prominent 
matter at the equator: on this account, the motion of the 
equinox is greater by 0"-455 now than it was in the time 
of Hipparchus ; consequently, the actual length of the 
tropical year is about 4^-2 1 shorter than it was at that 
time. The utmost change that it can experience from 
this cause amounts to 43 seconds. 

Such is the secular motion oX.the equinoxes; but it is 
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sometimes increased and sometimes diminished by periodic 
rariatioDS, whose periods depend upon the relative posi- 
tions of the sun and moon with regard to the earth, and 
which are occasioned by the direct action of these bodies 
on the equator. Dr. Bradley discovered that by this ac- 
tion the moon causes the pole of the equator to describe a 
small ellipse in the heavens, the diameters of which are 
16" and 20". The period of this inequality is 19 years, 
the time employed by the nodes of the lunar orbit to ac- 
complish a revolution. The sun causes a small variation 
in the description of this ellipse ; it runs through itiB period 
in half a year. This nutation in the earth's axis afiects 
both the precession and obliquity with small periodic vari- 
ations ; but, in consequence of the secular variation in -the 
position of the terrestrial orbit, which is chiefly owing to 
the disturbing energy of Jupiter on the earth, the obliquity 
of the ecliptic is annually diminished by 0"'445, or, ac- 
cording to Bessel, by 0"*457. This variation in the 
course of ages may amount to ten ox eleven degrees; but 
the obliquity of the ecliptic to the equator can never vary 
more than 2*>42' or 3**, since the equator will follow in 
some measure the motion of the ecliptic. 

It is evident that the places of all the celestial bodies 
are afiected by precession and nutation, and therefore all 
observations of them must be corrected for these inequali- 
ties. 

The densities of bodies are proportional to their masses 
divided by their volumes ; hence, if the sun and planets 
be assumed to be spheres, their volumes will be as the 
cubes of their diameters. Now, the apparent diameters 
of the sun and earth, at their mean distance, are 1922"'8 
and 17"'154, and the mass of the earth is the 354936th 
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jpart of that of the sun taken as the unit : it follows, there- 
fore, that the earth is nearly four times as dense as the 
sun ; but the sun is so large, that his attractive force would 
cause bodies to fall through about 334*65 feet in a second ; 
consequently, if he were habitable by human beings, they 
would be unable to move, since their weight would be 
thirty times as great as it is here. A man of moderate 
size would weigh about two tons at the surface of the sun, 
whereas, at the surface of the four new planets, he would 
be so light, that it would be impossible to stand steady, 
since he would only .weigh a few pounds. All the planets 
and satellites appear to be of less density than the earth. 
The motions of Jupiter's satellites show that his density 
increases towards his centre; were his mass homogenous, 
his equatorial and polar axes would be in the ratio of 41 
to 36, whereas they are observed to be only as 41 to 38. 
The singular irregularities in the form of Saturn, and the 
great compression of Mars, prove the internal structure of 
these two planets to be very far from uniform. 



SECTION xin. 

Astronomy has been of immediate and essential use in 
afibrding invariable standards for measuring duration, dis- 
tance, magnitude, and velocity. The sidereal day, meas- 
ured by the time elapsed between two consecutive transits 
of any star at the same meridian, and the sidereal year, 
are immutable units with which all great periods of time 
are compared ; the oscillations of the isochronous pendu- 
lum measure its smaller portions. By these invariable 
standards alone, we can judge of the slow changes that 
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Other elements of the system may have undergone in the 
lajNse of ages. 

The returns of the sun to the meridian, and to the same 
equinox or solstice, have heen universally adopted as the 
measure of our civil days and years. The solar or as- 
troDomical day is the time that elapses between two con- 
secutive noons or midnights ; it is consequently longer 
than the sidereal day, on account of the proper motion of 
the sun during a revolution of the celestial sphere ; but, 
as the sun moves with greater rapidity at the winter than 
at the summer solstice, the astronomical day is more 
nearly equal to the sidereal day in summer than in winter. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic also affects its duration, for in 
the equinoxes the arc of the equator is less than the cor- 
responding arc of the ecliptic, and in the solstices it is 
greater. The astronomical day is therefore diminished in 
the first case, and increased in the second. If the sun 
moved uniformly in the equator at the rate of 59' 8". 3 
everyday, the solar days would be all equal; the time, 
therefore, which is reckoned by the arrival of an imagi- 
nary sun at the meridian, or of one which is supposed to 
move uniformly in the equator, is denominated mean solar 
time, such as is given by clocks and watches in common 
life ; when it is reckoned by the arrival of the real sun at 
the meridian, it is apparent time, such as is given by dials. 
The difference between the time shown by a clock and a 
dial is the equation of time given in the Nautical Almanac, 
sometimes amounting to as much as sixteen minutes. The 
apparent and mean time coincide four times in the year. 

The astronomical day begins at noon, but in common 
reckoning the day begins at midnight. In England it is 
divided into twenty-four hours, which are counted by 
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twel?e and twelve ; but in France, astronomers, adopting 
the decimal division, divide the day into ten hours, the 
hour into one hundred minutes, and the minute into a 
hundred seconds, because of facility in computation, and 
in conformity with their system of weights and measures. 
This subdivision is not used in common life, nor has it 
been adopted in any other country ; and although some 
scientific writers in France still employ that division of 
time, the custom is beginning to wear out. The mean 
length of the day, though accurately determined, is not 
sufficient for the purposes either of astronomy or civil 
life. The tropical or civil year of 365.242219 mean solar 
days, the time elapsed between the consecutive returns of 
the sun to the mean equinoxes or solstices, including all 
the changes of the seasons, is a natural cycle peculiarly 
suited for a measure of duration. It is estimated from the 
winter solstice, the middle of the long annual night under 
the pole. But although the length of the civil year is 
pointed out by nature as a measure of long periods, the 
incommensurability that exists between the length of the 
day and the revolution of the sun renders it difficult to ad- 
just tSe estimation of both in whole numbers. If the rev- 
olution of the sun were accomplished in 365 days, all the 
years would be of precisely the same number of days, and 
would begin and end with the sun at the same point of the 
ecliptic ; but as the sun's revolution includes the fraction 
of a day, a civil year and a revolution of the sun have 
not the same duration. Since the fraction is nearly the 
fourth of a day, in four years it is nearly equal to a revo- 
lution of the sun, so that the addition of a supernumer- 
ary day every fourth year nearly compensates the differ- 
ence J but, in process of time, further correction will 
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be necessary, because the fraction in less than the fourth 
of a day. In fact, if a bissextile be suppressed at the end 
of three out of four centuries, the year so determined will 
only exceed the true year by an extremely small fraction 
of a day ; and if, in addition to this, a bissextile be sup- 
pressed every 4000 years, the length of the year will be 
nearly equal to that given by observation. Were the 
faction neglected, the beginning of the year would pre- 
cede that of the tropical year, so that it would retrograde 
through the difierent seasons in a period of about 1507 
years. The Egyptians estimated the year at 365.25 days, 
by which they lost one year in every 14601 — their Sothiac 
period. The division of the year into months is very old 
and almost universal ; but the period of seven days, by 
&r the most permanent division of time, and the most an- 
cient monument of astronomical knowledge, was used by 
the Brahmins in Tndia with the same denominations em- 
ployed by us, and was alike found in the calendars of the 
Jews, Eg3rptiaiis, Arabs, and Assyrians ; it has survived 
the fall of empires, and has existed among all successive 
generations, a proof of their common origin. 

The new moon immediately following the winter 
solstice in the 707th year of Rome was made the 1st of 
January of the first year of Julius Csesar ; the 25th of 
December of his forty-fifth year is considered as the date 
of Christ's nativity ; and Csesar's forty-sixth year is as- 
sumed to "be the first of our era. The preceding year is 
called the first year before Christ by chronologists, but by 
astronomers it is called the year 0. The astronomical 
year begins on the 31st of December, at noon; and the 
date of an observation expresses the days and hours which 
have actually elapsed since that time. 
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Some remarkable astronomical eras are determined by 
the position of the major axis of the solar ellipse, which 
depends upon the direct motion of the perigee and the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes conjointly, the annual motion of 
the one being 11".2936, and that of the other 60".223; 
hence the axis, moving at the rate of 6r'.5166 annually, 
accomplishes a tropical revolution in 21067 years. It 
coincided with the line of the equinoxes 4000 or 4022 
years before the Christian era, much about the time chro- 
nologists assign for the creation of man. In 6512 the 
major axis will again coincide with the line of the equi- 
noxes, but then the solar perigee will coincide with the 
equinox of spring, whereas at the creation of man it co- 
incided with the autumnal equinox. In the year 1245, 
the major axis was perpendicular to the line of the equi- 
noxes, then the solar perigee coincided with the sol- 
stice of winter, and the apogee .with the solstice of 
summer. According to La Place, who computed these 
periods from diflferent data, the last coincidence happened 
in the year 1250 of our era, which induced him to pro- 
pose that year as a universal epoch, the vernal equinox of 
the year 1250 to be the first day of the first year. 

The variation in the position of the solar ellipse occa- 
sions corresponding changes in the length of the seasons. 
In its present position, spring is shorter than summer, and 
autumn longer than winter ; and while the solar perigee 
continues as it now is, between the solstice of winter and 
the equinox of spring, the period including spring and 
summer will be longer than that Including autumn and 
winter. In this century the difference is between seven 
and eight days. The intervals will be equal towards the 
year 6512, when the perigee coincides with the equinox of 
spring, but when it passes that point, the spring and sum- 
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mer, taken together, will be shorter than the period in- 

I doding the autamn and winter. These changes will be 

I accomplished in a tropical revolution of the major axis of 

the earth's orbit, which includes an interval of 21067 

> jears ; and as the seasons are opposed to each other in the 

oorthem and southern hemispheres, they alternately re- 

eeive, for a period of 10534 years, a greater portion of 

light and heat. Were the orbit circular, the seasons would 

he equal \ their difference arises from the eccentricity of 

the orbit, small as it is ; but the changes are so trifling, as 

to be imperceptible in the short space of human life. 

No circumstance in the whole science of astronomy ex- 
cites a deeper interest than its application to chronology. 
' Whole nations,' says La Place, * have been swept from 
the earth, with their languages, arts, and sciences, leaving 
bot confused masses of ruins to mark the place where 
mighty cities stood ; their history, with the exception of a 
few doubtful traditions, has perished ; but the perfection 
of their astronomical observations marks their high an- 
tiquity, fixes the periods of their existence, and proves 
that, even at that early time, they must have made consid- 
erable progress in science.' The ancient state of the 
heayens may now be computed with great accuracy; and 
by comparing the results of computation with ancient ob- 
servations, the exact period at which they were made may 
be yerified if true, or, if false, their error may be detected. 
If the date be accurate, tCni the observation good, it will 
verify the accuracy of modem tables, and will show to 
how many centuries they may be extended, without the 
fear of error. A few examples will show the importance 
of the subject. 
At the solstices the sun is at his greatest distance from 
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the equator, consequently his declination at these times is 
equal to the obliquity of the ecliptic, which, in former 
times, was determined from the meridian length of the 
shadow of the stile of a dial on the day of the solstice. 
The lengths of the meridian shadow at th^e summer and 
winter solstice are recorded to have been observed at the 
city of Layang, in China, 1100 years before the Christian 
era. From these, the distances of the sun from the ze- 
nith of the city of Layang are known. Half the sum of 
these zenith distances terminates the latitude, and half their 
dffference gives the obliquity of the ecliptic at the period 
of the observation ; and as the law of the variation of the 
obliquity is known, both the time and place of the observa- 
tions have been verified by computations from modern tables. 
Thus the Chinese had made some advances in the science 
of astronomy at that early period ; their chronology is 
founded on the observation of eclipses, which ptove the 
existence of that empire for more than 4700 years. The 
epoch of the lunar tables of the Indians, supposed by Baily 
to be 3000 years before the Christian era, was proved by 
La Place, from the acceleration of the moon, not to be 
more ancient than the time of Ptolemy, who lived in the 
second century after it. The great inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn, whose cycle embraces 929 years, is peculiarly 
fitted for marking the civilization of a people. The In- 
dians had determined the mean motions of these two plan- 
ets in that part of their periods when the apparent mean 
motion of Saturn was at the slowest, and that of Jupiter 
the most rapid. The periods in which that happened was 
3102 years before the Christian era, and the year 1491 
after it. The returns of comets to their perihelia may 
possibly mark the present state of astronomy to future 
ages. 



The places of the fixed stars are affected by the pre' 
cession of the eqilinojtes ; and as the law of that variation 
is known, their positions at any tin^e may be computed. 
Now Eudoxiis, a contemporary of Plato, mentions a star 
situate in the pole of the equator, and it appears from com- 
putation, that * Draconis was not very far from that place 
about dOOO years ago; but as it is only about 2150 years 
since £udoxus lived, he must have described an anterior 
state of the heavens, supposed to be the same that was 
mentioned by Chiron, about the time of the-siege of Troy. 
Every circumstance concurs in showing that astronomy 
was cultivated in the highest ages of antiquity. 

It is possible that a knowledge of astronomy may lead 
to the interpretation of hieroglyphical characters. Astro- 
nomical signs are often found on the ancient Egyptian 
monuments, probably employed by the priests to record 
dates. The author had occasion to witness an instance of 
this most interesting application of astronomy, in ascer- 
taining the date of a papyrus, sent from Egypt by Mr. 
Salt, in the hierograjihical researches of the late Dr. 
Thomas Young, whose profound and varied acquirements 
do honor to his country and to the age in which he lived. 
The manuscript was found in a mummy-case ; it proved 
to be a horoscope of the age of Ptolemy, and its antiquity 
was determined from the configuration of the heavens at 
the time of its construction. 

The form of the earth furnishes a standard of weights 
and measures for the ordinary purposes of life, as well as 
for the determination of the masses and distances of the 
heavenly bodies. The length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds of mean solar time, in the latitude of London, 
forms the standard of the British measure of extension. 

8 
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Its length oscillating in vacuo at the temperature of 62* ot 
Fahrenheit, and reduced to the level of the sea was deter* 
mined, by Captain Kater, to be 89.1392 inches. The 
weight of a cubic inch of water at the temperature of 62^ 
of Fahrenheit, barometer 30 inches, was also determined 
in parts of the imperial troy pound, whence a standard 
both of weight and capacity is deduced. The French 
have adopted the metre equal to 3.2808992 English feet 
for their unit of linear measure, which is the ten-millionth 
part of that quadrant of the meridian passing through 
Formentera and Greenwich, the middle of which is nearly 
in the forty-fifth degree of latitude. Should the national 
standards of the two countries be lost in the vicissitude of 
human affairs, both may be recovered, since they are de- 
rived from natural standards presumed to be invariable^ 
The length of the pendulum would be found again with 
more facility than the metre ; but as no measure is math- 
ematically exact, an error in the original standard may at 
length become sensible in measuring a great extent, 
whereas the error that must necessarily arise in measur- 
ing the quadrant of the meridian is rendered totally insen- 
sible by subdivisions, in taking its ten-millionth part. 
The French have adopted the decimal division, not only 
in time, but in their degrees, weights, and measures, on 
account of the very great facility it affords in computation. 
It has not been adopted by any other people, though noth- 
ing is more desirable than that all nations should concur 
in using the same division and standards, not only on ac- 
count of convenience, but as affording a more definite 
idea of quantity. It is singular that the decimal division 
of the day, of degrees, weights, and measures, was em- 
ployed in China 4000 years ago ; and that at the time Ibn 
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Joaia made hia observations at Cairo, about the year 1000 
of the Christian era, the Arabs were in the habit of em- 
ploying the vibrations of the pendulum in their astronom- 
icil observations as a measure of time. 



SECTION XIV. 

One of the most immediate and remarkable effects of a 
gravitating force external to the earth, is the alternate rise 
and fill! of the surface of the sea twice in the course of a 
Inoar day, or 24** 50" 48" of mean solar time. As it de- 
pends upon the action of the sun ^nd moon, it is classed 
among astronomical problems, of which it is by far the 
most difficult and its explanation the least satisfactory. 
The form of the surface of the ocean in equilibrio, when 
revolving with the earth round its axis, is an ellipsoid flat- 
tened at the poles ; but the action of the sun and moon, 
especially of the moon, disturbes the equilibrium of the 
ocean. If the moon attracted the centre of gravity of the 
eahh and all its particles with equal and parallel forces, 
the whole system of the earth and the waters that cover 
it would yield to these forces with a common motion, and 
the equilibrium of the seas would remain undisturbed. 
The diflerence of the forces, and the inequality of their 
directions alone, trouble the equilibrium. 

It is proved by daily experience, as well as by strict 
mathematical reasoning, that if a number of waves or os- 
cillations be excited in a fluid by different forces, each pur- 
sues its course, and has its effect independently of the rest. 
Now in the tides there ar three distinct kinds of oscilla- 
tvonSy depending on different causes, and producing their 
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efiects independently of each other, which may therefore 
be estimated separately. 

The oscillations of the first kind, which are very small, 
are independent of the rotation of the earth ; and as they 
depend upon the motion of the disturbing body in its orbit, 
they are of long periods. The second kind of oscillations 
depends upon the rotation of the earth, therefore their pe^ 
riod is nearly a day ; and the oscillations of the third kind 
vary with an angle equal to twice the angular rotation of 
the earth ; and consequently happen twice in twenty-four 
hours. The first afi!brd no particular interest, and are 
extremely small ; but the difiference of two consecutive 
tides depends upon the second. At the time of the solsti- 
ces, this difiference, which ought to be very great, accord- 
ing to Newton's theory, is hardly sensible on our shores. 
La Place has shown that this discrepancy arises from the 
depth of the sea, and that if the depth were uniform there 
would be no difierence in the consecutive tides but that 
which is occasioned by local circumstances ; it follows, 
therefore, that as this difiference is extremely small, the 
sea, considered in a large extent, must be nearly of uniform 
depth, that is to say, there is a certain mean depth from 
which the deviation is not great. The mean depth of the 
Pacific Ocean is supposed to be about four miles, that of 
the Atlantic only three. From the formulae which deter- 
mine the difiference of the consecutive tides, it is also prov- 
ed, that the precession of the equinoxes, and the nutation 
of the earth's axis, are the same as if the sea formed one 
solid mass with the earth. 

Oscillatiops of the third kind are the semi-diurnal tides, 
so remarkable on our coasts ; they are occasioned by the 
combined action of the sun and moon, but as the efifvct of 
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each is independent of the other, they may be considered 
separately. 

The particles of water under the moon are more at- 
tracted than the centre of gravity of the earth, in the in- 
verse ratio of the square of the distances ; hence they have 
a tendency to leave the earth, but are retained by their 
gravitation, which is diminished by this tendency. On 
the contrary, the moon attracts the centre of the earth 
more powerfully than she attracts the particles of water 
in the hemisphere opposite to her ; so that the earth has 
a tendency to leave the waters, but is retained by gravita- 
tion, which is again diminished by this tendency. Thus 
the waters immediately under the moon are drawn from 
the earth at the same time that the earth is drawn from 
those which are diametrically opposite to her ; in both in- 
stances producing an elevation of the ocean of nearly the 
same height above the surface of equilibrium ,* for the 
diminution of the gravitation of the particles in each posi- 
tion is almost the same, on account of the distance of the 
moon being great in comparison of the radius of the earth. 
Were the earth entirely covered by the sea, the water thus 
attracted by the moon would assume the form of an oblong 
spheroid, whose greater axis would point towards the 
moon, since the columns of water under the moon and in 
the direction diametrically opposite to her are rendered 
lighter in consequence of the diminution of their gravita- 
tion ; and in order to preserve the equilibrium, the axes 
90^ distant would be shortened. The elevation, on ac- 
count of the smaller space to which it is confined, is twice 
as great as the depression, because the contents of the 
spheroid always remain the same. The effects of the 
6un*s attraction are in all respects similar to those of the 

8» 
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moon's though greatly less in degree, on accotint o( hii 
distance; he therefore only modifies the form of thid 
spheroid a little. If the waters were capahle of asstiming 
the form of equilibrium instantaneously, that is, the form 
of the spheroid, its summit would always point to the 
moon, notwithstanding the earth's rotation ; but on account 
of their resistance the rapid motion produced in them by 
rotation, prevents them from assuming at every instant 
the form which the equilibrium of the forces acting upon 
them requires. Hence, on account of the hiertia of the 
waters, if the tides be considered relatively to the whole 
earth, and open sea, there is a meridian about 30" eastward 
of the moon, where it is always high water both in the 
hemisphere where the moon is and in that which is oppo- 
site. On the west side of this circle the tide is flowing, 
on the east it is ebbing, and on every part of the meridian 
at 90* distant, it is low water. These tides must necessa- 
rily happen twice in a day, since the rotation of the earth 
brings the same point twice under the meridian of the 
moon in that time, once under the superior, and once un- 
der the inferior, meridian. 

In the semi-diurnal tides there are two phenomena par- 
ticularly to be distinguished, one occurring twice in a 
month, and the other twice in a year. 

The first phenomenon is, that the tides are much in- 
creased in the syzigies, or at the time of new and full 
moon. In both cases the sun and moon are in the same 
meridian, for when the moon is new they are in conjunc- 
tion, and when she is full, they are in opposition. In each 
of these positions their action is combined to produce the 
highest or spring tides under that meridian, and the lowest 
in these points that are 90° distant. It is obvious that the 



hlghet the flea I'ises in full tide« the lowet it is in the ebb. 
The neap tides take place when the moon is in quadra- 
ture ; they neither tise so high nor sink so low as the 
spring tides. The spring tides are much increased when 
the moon is in perigee, because she is then nearest to the 
earth. It is evident that the spring tides must happen 
twice in a month, since in that time the moon is once new 
and once fulL 

The second phenomenon in the tides is the augmenta- 
tion, which occurs at the time of the equinoxes, when the 
sun's declination is zero, which happens twice every year. 
The greatest tides take place when a new or full moon 
happens near the equinoxes while the moon is in perigee. 
The inclination of the moon's orbit on the ecliptic is 5^ S' 
47" *9; hence, in the equinoxes, the action of the moon 
would be increased if her node were to coincide with her 
perigee. The equinoctial gales often raise these tides to 
a great height. Besides these remarkable variations, 
there are others arising from the declination of the sun 
and moon, which have a great influence on the ebb and 
flow of the waters. The moon takes about twenty-nine 
days and a half to vary through all her declinations, which 
sometimes extend about 28! degrees on each side of the 
equator, while the sun requires about 3664 days to accom- 
plish his motion from tropic to tropic through about 23, 
degrees, so that their combined motion causes great irreg- 
ularities, and, at times, their attractive forces counteract 
each other's effects to a certain extent ; but, on an average, 
the mean monthly range of the moon's declination is nearly 
the same as the annual range of the declination of the sun ; 
consequently the highest tides take place within the tropics, 
and the lowest towards the poles. 
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Both the height and time of high water are thus per- 
petually changing; therefore, in solving the prohlem, it ia 
required to determine the heights to which the tides rise, 
the times at which they happen, and the daily variations. 
Theory and ohservation show, that each partial tide in- 
creases as the cuhe of the apparent diameter or of the 
parallax of the body which produces it, and that it dimin- 
ishes as the square of the cosine of the declination of that 
body. 

The periodic motions of the waters of the ocean, on the 
hypothesis of an ellipsoid of revolution entirely covered by 
the sea, are very far from according with observation ; 
this arises from the very great irregularities in the sur&ce 
of the earth, which is but partially covered by the sea, 
from the variety in the depths of the ocean, the manner in 
which it is spread out on the earth, the position and incli- 
nation of the shores, the currents, and the resistance the 
waters meet with, causes it is impossible to estimate, but 
which modify the oscillations of the great mass of the 
ocean. However, amidst all these irregularities, the ebb 
and flow of the sea maintain a ratio to the forces produc- 
ing them suflicient to indicate their nature, and to verify 
the law of the attraction of the sun and moon on the sea. 
La Place observes, that the investigation of such relations 
between cause and effect is no less useful in natural phi- 
losophy than the direct solution of problems, either to 
prove the existence of the causes or to trace the laws of 
their effects. Like the theory of probabilities, it is a happy 
supplement to the ignorance and weakness of the human 
mind. Thus the problem of the tides does not admit of a 
general solution ; it is certainly necessary to analyze the 
general phenomena which ought to result from the attrac- 
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tion of the tun and moon, but these must be corroctod in 
eich particular case by local observations modifiod Uy tlm 
eitent and depth of the sea, and the peculiar circumstaiic«*rt 
of the place. 

Since the disturbing action of the sun and nincin can 

only become sensible in a very great extent of wntcr, it 

is evident that the Pacific Ocean is one of tho princi))iil 

sources of our tides; but, in consequence of the rotiitiori of 

the earth, and the inertia of the ocean, high wtitrr tlnr.n 

not happen till sometime after the moon's southing. 'Dm; 

tide raised in that world of waters is transmitted to t)i<i 

Atlantic, from which sea it moves in a northerly dircrtion 

along the coast of Africa and Europe, arriving hitcr und 

later at each place. This great wave, however, iff rnodi 

fied by the tide raised in the Atlantic, which HaiufXtuivH 

combines with that from the Pacific in raihing the urn, 

and sometimes is in opposition to it, so that tho tidfrn only 

rite in proportion to their difference. Thin va^t (:orn)iiiif:d 

wave, reflected by the shores of the Atlantic, extending 

nearly from pole to pole, still coming northward, pour^i 

through the Irish and British ChanneU into the .North 

Sea, so that the tides in our ports are modified hy those of 

another hemisphere. Thus the theory of the tjde.^ in ea'.h 

port, both as to their height and the time", tii v/hi'.h th<:/ 

take place, is really a matter of experirneot, and ';an only 

be perfectly determined by the mean of a ve/y ;^fe.'jt nuin 

her of observations, including fcevera! f«rvoiii»io/it of the 

moon's nodes. 

The height to which the tide* ri*i*t It u. I'Ai iftthu.i tn 
narrow channels than in the o;/<:ri ^.ir?l.. on fc/x'/ i/.» of the 
obstructions tbey meet wUh 'ii.« k4^ .* v^ ^^e^*. *i^, m 

lb© British Channel, that th^tl^ei s;o/ue*,jine^ /we ai* lu^.L 
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aff fifty feet at St. Malo, on the coast of France, whereas, 
on the shores of some of the South Sea islands, they do 
not exceed one or two feet. The winds have a great in- 
fluence on the height of the tides, according as they con* 
spire with or oppose them ; but the actual efiect of the 
wind in exciting the waves of the ocean extends very little 
below the surface : even in the most violent storms, the 
water is probably calm at the depth of ninety or a hundred 
feet. The tidal wave of the ocean does not reach the 
Mediterranean nor the Baltic, partly from their position 
and partly from the narrowness of the Straits of Gibralter 
and of the Categat, but it is very perceptible in the Red 
Sea and in Hudson's Bay. In high latitudes, where the 
ocean is less directly under the influence of the luminaries, 
the rise and fall of the sea is inconsiderable, so that, in all 
probability, there is no tide at the poles, or only a small 
annual and monthly tide. The ebb and flow of the sea 
are perceptible in rivers to a very great distance from their 
estuaries. In the Straits of Pauxis, in the river of the 
Amazons, more than &Ye hundred miles from the sea, the 
tides are evident. It requires so many days for the tide 
to ascend this mighty stream, that the returning tides 
meet a succession of those which are coming up ; so that 
every possible variety occurs in some part or other of its 
shores, both as to magnitude and time. It requires a very 
wide expanse of water to accumulate the impulse of the 
sun and moon, so as to render their influence sensible ; 
on that account, the tides in the Mediterranean and Black 
Sea are scarcely perceptible. 

These perpetual commotions in the waters are occa- 
sioned by forces that b«ar a wry small proportion to ter< 
restrial gravitation : the Qun'9 action in raising the ag?An 
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is only siSSSS' o( gravitation at the earth's surface, and the 
action of the moon is little more than twice as much ; these 
forces being in the ratio of 1 to 2*35333, when the sun 
and moon are at their mean distances from the earth. 
From this ratio, the mass of the moon is. found to be only 
n of that of the earth. Had the action of the sun on the 
ocean been exactly equal to that of the moon, there would 
have been no neap tides, and the spring tides would have 
been of twice the height which the action of either the 
sun or moon would have produced separately ; a phenom- 
enon depending upon the interference of the undulations. 

A stone plunged into a pool of still water occasions a 
series of waves to advance along the surface, though the 
water itself is not carried forward, but only rises into 
heights and sinks into hollows, each portion of the surface 
being elevated and depressed in its turn. Another stone 
of the same size, thrown into the water near the first, will 
occasion a similar set of undulations. Then, if an equal 
and similar wave from each stone arrive at the same spot 
at the same time, so that the elevation of the one exactly 
coincides with the elevation of the other, their united effect 
will produce a wave twice the size of either ; but if one 
wave precede the other by exactly half an undulation, the 
elevation of the one will coincide with the hollow of the 
other, and the hollow of the one with the elevation of the 
other, and the waves will so entirely obliterate one another, 
that the surface of the water will remain smooth and level. 
Hence, if the length of each wave be represented by 1, 
they will destroy one another at intervals of \, |, ,, &c. 
and will combine their effects at the intervals 1, 2, 3, &c. 
It will be found, according to this principle, when still 
water is disturbed by the fall of two equal stones, that there 
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are certaia lines on its surface of a hyperbolic form, wheftf 
the water is smooth in consequence of the waves obliteral* 
ing each other ; and that the elevation of the water in tlie 
adjacent parts corresponds to both the waves nnifed. 
Now, in the spring and neap tides, arising from the eomr> 
bination of the simple solilunat waves, the spring tide la 
the joint result of the combination when they coincide in 
time and place ; and the neap tide happens when they suc^ 
ceed each other by half an intervalf so as to leave ooly the 
effect of their difference sensible. It is therefore evident 
that, if the solar and lunar tides were of the same height, 
there would be no difference, consequently no neap tides, 
and the spring tides would be twice as high as either sep- 
arately. In the port of Batsha, in Tonquin, where the 
tides arrive by two channels, of lengths corresponding to 
half an interval, there is neither high nor low water, on 
account of the interference of the waves. 

The initial state of the ocean has no influence on the 
tides; for, whatever its primitive conditions may have 
been, they must soon have vanished by the friction and 
mobility of the fluid. One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in the theory of the tides is the assurance that, 
in consequence of the density of the sea being only one- 
fifth of the mean density of the earth, and that the earth 
itself increases in density toward the centre, the stability 
of the equilibrium of the ocean never can be subverted by 
any physical cause whatever. A. general inundation, 
arising from the mere instability of the ocean, is therefore 
impossible. A variety of circumstances, however, tend to 
produce partial variations in the equilibrium of the seas, 
which is restored by means of currents. Winds, and the 
periodical melting of the ice at the poles, occasion tempo- 
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rary water-courses ; but by far the most important causes 
are the centrifugal force induced by the velocity of the 
earth's rotation and variations in the density of the sea. 

The centrifugal force may be resolved into two forces — 
one perpendicular, and another tangent lo the earth's sur- 
face. The tangential force, though small, is sufficient to 
make the fluid particles within the polar circles tend tow- 
ards the equator, and the tendency is much increased by 
the immense evaporation in the equatorial regions, from 
the heat of the sun, which disturbs the equilibrium of the 
ocean ; to this may also be added the superior density of 
the waters near the poles, partly from their low tempera- 
ture, and partly from their gravitation being less dimin- 
ished by the action of the sun and mqon than that of the 
seas of lower latitudes. In consequence of the combina- 
tion of all these circumstances, two great currents perpet- 
ually set from each pole towards the equator ; but as they 
come from latitudes where the rotatory motion of the sur- 
face of the earth is very much less than it is between the 
tropics, on account of their inertia, they do not immediate- 
ly acquire the velocity with which the solid part of the 
earth's surface is revolving at the equatorial regions, from 
whence it follows that, within twenty-five or thirty degrees 
on each side of the line, the ocean appears to have a gen- 
eral motion from east to west, which is much increased by 
the action of the trade-winds. This mighty mass of rush- 
ing waters, at about the tenth degree of south latitude, is 
turned towards the north-west by the coast of America, 
runs through the Gulf of Mexico, and, passing the Straits 
of Florida at the rate of five miles an hour, forms the well- 
known current of the Gulf-stream, which sweeps along 
the whole coast of America, and runs northward as far as 

9 
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the bank of Newfoundland, whence, bending to the east 
it flows past the Azores and Canary Islands, till it joins 
the great westerly current of the tropics about latitude 21o 
north. According to Humboldt, this great circuit of 3800 
leagues, which the waters of the Atlantic are perpetually 
describing between the parallels of eleven and forty-three 
degrees of latitude, may be accomplished by any one par- 
ticle in two years and ten months. Besides this, there are 
branches of the Gulf-stream, which convey the fruits, seeds 
and a portion of the warmth of the tropical climates, to 
our northern shores. 

The general westward motion of the South Sea, togeth- 
er with the south polar current, produces various water- 
courses in the Pacific and Indian Oceans, according as 
the one or the other prevails. The western set of the Pa- 
cific causes currents to pass on each side of Australia, 
while the polar stream rushes along the Bay of Bengal ; 
but the westerly current again becomes most powerful 
towards Ceylon and the Maldives, from whence it stretch- 
es by the extremity of the Indian peninsula, past Mada- 
gascar, to the most northern point of the continent of Af- 
rica, where it mingles with the general motion of the seas. 
Icebergs are sometimes drifted as far as the Azores from 
the north pole, and from the south pole they have come 
even to the Cape of Good Hope. In consequence of the 
polar current. Sir Edward Parry was obliged to give up 
his attempt to reach the north pole in the year 1827, be- 
cause he found that the fields of ice were drifling to the 
south faster than his party could travel over them to the 
north. 
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SECTION XV. 

The oscillations of the atmosphere, and tlic chancres in 
lis temperature, are measured by variations in the Iiei^hts 
of the barometer and thermometer, but the actual length 
of the liquid columns in these instruments not only de- 
pends upon the force of gravitation, but upon capillary 
attraction, or the force of cohesion, which is a reciprocal 
attraction between the molecules of the liquid and those 
of the tube containing it 

All bodies consist of an assemblage of material particles 
held in equilibrio by a mutual affinity or cohesive force 
which tends to unite them, and also by a repulsive force 
— probably caloric, the principle of heat — which tends to 
separate them. The intensity of these forces decreases 
rapidly, as the distance between the atoms augments, and 
becomes altogether insensible as soon as that distance has 
acquired a sensible magnitude. The particles of matter 
are so small, that nothing is known of their form further 
than the dissimilarity of their different sides in certain 
cases, which appears from their reciprocal attractions dur- 
ing crystallization being more or less powerful, according 
to the sides they present to one another. It is evident 
that the density of substances will depend upon the ratio 
which the opposing forces of cohesion and repulsion bear 
to one another. 

When particles of the same kind of matter are at such 
dist'inces from each other, that the cohesion which retains 
them is insensible, the repulsive principle remains unbal- 
anced, and the particles have a tendency to fly from one 
another, as in aeriform fluids. If the particles approach 
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sufficiently near to produce equilibrium between the at- 
tractive and repulsive forces, but not near enough. to admit 
of any influence from their form, perfect mobility will 
exist among them, resulting from the similarity of their 
attractions, and they will offer great resistance when com- 
pressed, properties which characterize fluids, in which 
the repulsive principle is greater than in the gases. When 
the distance between tbe particles is still less, solids are 
formed in consequence of the preponderating force of co- 
hesion ; but the nature of their structure will vary, be- 
cause, at such small distances, the power of the mutual 
attraction of the particles will depend upon their form, 
and will be modified by the sides they present to one an- 
other during their aggregation. 

' All the phenomena of capillary attraction depend upon 
the cohesion of the particles of matter. If a glass tube 
of extremely fine bore, such as a small thermometer tube, 
he plunged into a cup of water or alcohol, the liquid will 
immediately rise in the tube above the level of that in tjie 
cup, and the surface of the little column thus suspended 
will be concave. If the same tube be plunged into a cup 
full of mercury, the liquid will also rise in the tube, but 
it will never attain the level of that in the cup, and its 
surface will- be convex. The elevation or depression of 
the same liquid in different tubes of the same matter is in 
the inverse ratio of their internal diameters, and altogether 
independent of their thickness. Whence it follows that 
the molecular action is insensible at sensible distances, 
and that it is only the thinnest possible film of the interior 
surface of the tubes that exerts a sensible action on tbe 
liquid. So much indeed is this the case, that, when tubes 
of the same bore are completely wet with water through- 
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ODt their whole extent, mercury will rise to the same 
hdght ia all of them, whatever be their thickness or den- 
sity, because the minute coating of moisture is sufficient 
to remove the internal column of mercury beyond the 
sphere of attraction of the tube, and to supply the place 
of a tube by its own capillary attraction. The forces 
which produce the capillary phenomena are the recipro- 
cal attraction of the tube and the liquid, and of the liquid 
particles to one another; and in order that the capillary 
column may be in equilibrio, the weight of that part of it 
-'Vrhich rises above or sinks below the level of the liquid 
in the cup must balance these forces. 

The estimation of the action of the liquid is a difficult 
part of this problem. La Place, Dr. Young, and other 
mathematicians, have considered the liquid within the 
tube to be of uniform density ; but Poisson, in one of those 
masterly productions in which he elucidates the most ab- 
struse subjects, has recently proved that the phenomena 
of capillary attraction depend upon a rapid decrease in 
the density of the liquid column throughout tm extremely 
small space at its surface. Every indefinitely thin layer 
of a liquid is compressed by the liquid above it, and sup- 
ported by that below ; its degree of condensation depends 
upon the magnitude of the compressing force, and as this 
force decreases rapidly towards the surface, where it van- 
ishes, the density of the liquid decreases also. M. Pois- 
son has shown that, when this force is omitted, the capil- 
lary surface becomes plane, and that the liquid in the tube 
will neither rise above nor sink below the level of that in 
the cup; but, in estimating the forces, it is also necessary 
to include the variation in the density of the capillary 
surface round the edges, from the attraction of the tube. 

0* 
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The direction of the resulting force determines the cur- 
vature of the surface of the capillary column. In order 
that a liquid may be in equilibrio, the force resulting from 
all the forces acting upon it must be perpendicular to the 
surface. Now, it appears that, as glass is more dense 
than water or alcohol, the resulting force will be inclined 
towards the interior side of the tube, therefore the surface 
of the liquid must be more elevated next the sides of the 
tube than in the centre, in order to be perpendicular to it, 
so that it will be concave, as in the thermometer. But as 
glass is less dense than mercury, the resulting force will 
be iuclined from the interior side of the tube, so that the 
surface of the capillary column must be more depressed 
next the sides of the tube than in the centre, in order to 
be perpendicular to it, and is consequently convex, as may 
be perceived in the mercury of the barometer when rising. 
The absorption of moisture by sponges, sugar, salt, &c., 
are familiar examples of capillary attraction ; indeed the 
pores of sugar are so minute, that there seems to be no 
limit to the ascent of the liquid. The phenomena arising 
from the force of cohesion are innumerable : the spheri- 
cal form of rain-drops and shot, the rise of liquids be- 
tween plane surfaces, the difficulty of detaching a plate 
of ^glass from the surface of water, the force with which 
two plane surfaces adhere when pressed together, — are 
all effects of cohesion, entirely independent of atmospheric 
pressure, and are included in the same analytical formulas, 
which express all the circumstances accurately, although 
the law according to which the forces of cohesion and re- 
pulsion vary is unknown, except that they only extend to 
insensible distances. 

The difference between the forces of cohesion and re- 
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pobJOD is called molecular force, and, when modified by 
the electrical state of the particles, is the general cause of 
clemical affinities, which only take place between parti- 
cles of different kinds of matter, though not under all 
circumstances. Two substances may indeed be mixed, 
ixit they will not combine to form a third substance dif- 
ferent from both, unless their component particles unite in 
definite proportions. That is, to say — one volume of one 
the substances will unite with one volume of the other, 
or with two volumes, or with three, &c., so as to form a 
new substance, but in any other proportions it will only 
form a mixture of the two. For example, one atom of 
hydrogen gas will combine with eight atoms of oxygen, 
and form water ; or it will unite with sixteen atoms of 
oxygen, and form deutoxide of hydrogen ; but added to 
any other atom of oxygen, it will merely be a mixture of 
the two gases. This law of - definite proportion, estab- 
lished by Dalton of Manchester, being universal, is one 
of the most important discoveries in physical science, and 
furnishes unhoped-for information with regard to the mi- 
nute and secret operations of nature in the ultimate par- 
ticles of matter, whose relative weights are thus made 
known. It would appear also that matter is not infinitely 
divisible, and Dr. Wollaston has shown that in all prob- 
ability, the atmospheres of the sun and planets, as well as 
of the earth, consist of ultimate atoms, no longer divisible, 
and if so, that our atmosphere will only extend to that 
point where the terrestrial attraction is balanced by the 
elasticity of the air. 

All substances may be compressed by a sufficient force, 
and are said to be more or less elastic according to the 
facility with which they regain their volume when the 
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pressure is removed, a property which depends upon the 
repulsive force of their particles. But the pressure may 
be so great as to bring the particles near enough^ to one 
another to come within the sphere of their cohesive force, 
and then an aeriform fluid may become a liquid, and a 
liquid a solid. Mr. Faraday hofi reduced some of the 
gases to a liquid state by very great compression ; but al- 
though atmospheric air is capable of a great -diminution 
of volume, it always retains its gaseous properties, whick 
resume their primitive volume the instant the pressure is 
removed, in consequence of the elasticity occasioned by 
ihe mutual repulsion of its particles. 



SECTION XVI. 

The atmosphere is not homogeneous; it appears from 
analysis that, of 1 00 parts, 79 are azotic gas, and 2 1 oxy- 
gen, the great source of combustion and animal heat 
Besides these, there are three or four parts of carbonic 
acid gas in 1000 parts of atmospheric air. These pro- 
portions are found to be the same at all heights hitherto 
attained by man. The air is an elastic fluid, resisting 
pressure in every direction, and is subject to the power of 
gravitation : for, as the space in the top of a tube of a ba- 
rometer is a vacuum, the column of mercury suspended 
by the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of the 
cistern is a measure of its weight ; consequently, every 
variation in the density occasions a corresponding rise or 
fall in the barometrical column. The pressure of the 
atmosphere is about fifteen pounds on every square inch, 
so that the surface of the whole globe sustains a weight 
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of 11449000000 hnndre^ia :f siilli-iu ::' ;•:.;.:.:.: = :r* 
fisb, which have :he pc':^er cf pri'ii'i.nj i it .-.ir.. i.: 
bere to the rocks bv a pr-rss-.-^ ::' d:*:.tTrr: :•:':■ :^ i : . -. 
every sqoare inch of coc'"^^:. 

Since the atmosphere ia ccch. "iLur.*: i--: ::ti-'; ■.: :•': 
sity necessarily diminiahes in ascin-i.-r I'.o *= *-. . :"i.'.» 
of the earth, for each sera: in c: i:? j :.:.::; 7 -irr.-^-: ■: • ■ 
the weight above it: tLerefirt :!:•* ::.:»=• j-'v-i -v • - 
dense, because thev are leaa zz::LZ7-zS2r:'.i -.jia.- : .- >- . v 
them. Whence it is eaar :o ahcT-. 2';-:i:^.::r -« .t-n ;#•- 
ature to be constant, tba:, Lizzl^ z^.i'iid j:«: '* ■..t -r;-.-. ^. 
taken in increasing ariiimecical pTirT-is.i.;:. — \l:x: .1 
they increase by cqaal qiantiuea. aa -7 1 -■.•:r. :- 1 - - 
the densities of the strata of air. "r :r.e i^.rv.: -.' -..- vi 
rometer, which are proponiciial x :i:'»r::. v/. :i*-.-*ri»* -. 
geometrical progression. F:r ejazis^-i 1: .'.<^ .-••: ■/ ..#•, 
sea, if the mean height of the fcarc-.-^r.*.' -.*i V: ■';-i'i -..-. -.»- 
at the height of 18000 feet it wi'.l ^e 1 i 'V, . .r.-w m -. • .ov 
half as great; at the height ■:: '-A*/.*, :\ft' / • .*■: .'.*v 
fourth as great: at 54000 feet 1: -y.. -^ -.'.'*■* .;^ %. .: 
so on, which affords a method c: r.r:a»:.- - y ..• . .• - 4 
of mountains Wp-ith considerah".^ v^.^--i.', - *- : ■ .. : •. 
very simple if the decrease in :h.ft -r**". - -:^ * • • -. 

exactly according to the prec^fi..-. v ..^ v -,■: • .. ".,/•. 
by several circumstances, z:A \:..-:r. : ,/ .'.z^, '•>.',/•» •-' 
temperature, because heat dila:ft:%:r.ft -i.: %.'. : - '. ". ■'.'•' '*• --• 
it, the variation being 55 for evrrr 'i*7'*>t -/* f* '. ''"'. .-• ' * 
thermometer. Experience %u^.>i\ *..'.;*: *'>, r.^si:- '/ *■ ♦ • 
decreases as the height above :hft x . ''a:.>. '/ •.■-. -^ * • .'. - 
creases; and it appears, from r'^:/'.'':^,?. ,.'. /'^ •**>;•. s- ^ 'v 
the mean temperature of spac^ i.? .'V' r^y* •/ ' :..• // *; ;,*, 
of Fahrenheit, which would prol-zao;/ '/t t.^, f-u^y *> ./• 
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of the surface of the earth also, were it not for the non- 
conducting power of the air, whence it is enahled to retain 
the heat of the sun's rays, which the earth imbibes and 
radiates in all directions. The decrease in heat is very- 
irregular, but from the mean of many observations, it ap- 
pears to be about 14" or 15" for every 9843 feet, which is 
the cause of the severe cold and eternal snows on the 
summits of the Alpine chains. The expansion of the at- 
mosphere from the heat of the suu occasions diurnal vari- 
ations in the height of the barometer. Of the x^arious 
methods of computing heights from barometrical measure- 
ments, that of Ivory has the advantage of combining ac- 
curacy with the greatest simplicity. The most remarka- 
ble result of barometrical measurement was recently ob- 
tained by Baron Yon Humboldt, showing that about 
eighteen thousand square leagues of the northwest of 
Asia, including the Caspian Sea and the Lake of Aral, 
are more than three hundred and twenty feet below the 
level of the surface of the ocean in a state of mean equi- 
librium. This enormous basin is similar to some of those 
large cavities on the surface of the moon, and is attributed, 
by Humboldt, to the upheaving of the surrounding moun 
tain chains of the Himalaya, of Kuen-Lun, of Thian-Chan, 
to those of Armenia, of Erzerura, and of Caucasus, which, 
by undermining the country to so great an extent, caused 
it to settle bfilow the Usual level of the sea. The very 
contemplation of the destruction that would ensue from 
the bursting of any of those barriers which now shut out 
the sea is fearful. In consequence of the diminished press- 
ure of the atmosphere, water boils at a lower temperature 
on the mountain- tops than in the valleys, which induced 
Fahrenheit to propose this mode of observation as a 
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niediod of ascertaining their heights ; but akhough an in^ 
>tniment was constructed for that purpose by Archdeacon 
Wolhston, it does not appear to have been much employed. 
The atmosphere, when in equilibrio, is an ellipsoid 
flittened at the poles from its rotation with the earth : in 
tiiat state its strata are of uniform density at equal heights 
tbove the leYel of the sea, and it is sensibly of finite ex- 
tent, whether it consists of particles infinitely divisible or 
Dot On the latter hypothesis, it must really be finite, 
and even if its particles be infinitely divisible, it is known, 
by experience, to be of extreme tenuity at very small 
heights. The barometer rises in proportion to the super^ 
incumbent pressure. At the level of the sea, in the lati- 
tade of 45^, and at the temperature of melting ice, the 
mean height of the barometer being 29*922 inches, the 
density of air is to the density of a similar volume of mer- 
cury, as 1 to 10477*9, consequently the height of the at- 
mosphere, supposed to be of uniform density, would be 
about 4*95 miles ; but as the density decreases upwards 
in geometrical progression, it is considerably higher, 
probably about fifty miles. The air, even on the moun- 
tain tops, is sufiiciently rare to diminish the intensity of 
sound, to affect respiration, and to occasion a loss of mus- 
cular strength. The blood burst from the lips and ears 
of M. de Humboldt as he ascended the Andes, and he ex- 
perienced the same difiUculty in kindling and maintaining 
a fire at great heights that Marco Polo, the Venetian, did 
on the mountains of Central Asia. At the height of thir- 
ty-seven miles, the atmosphere is still dense enough to re- 
flect the rays of the sun when eighteen degrees below the 
horizon ; and although at the height of fifty miles, the 
bursting of the meteor of 1783, was heard on earth like 
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the report of a cannon, it only proves the immensity of 
the explosion of a mass, half a mile in diameter, which 
could produce a sound capable of penetrating air three 
thousand times more rare than that we breathe ; but even 
these heights are extreinely small when compared with 
the radius of the earth. 

The action of the sun and moon disturbs the equilib- 
rium of the atmosphere, producing oscillations similar to 
those in the ocean, which ought to occasion periodic vari- 
ations in the heights of the barometer. These, however, 
are so extremely small, that their existence in latitudes far 
removed from the equator is doubtful. M. Arago has 
lately been even led to conclude that the barometrical va- 
riations corresponding to the phases of the moon are the ' 
effects of some special cause, totally different from attrac- 
tion, of which the nature and mode of action are unknown. 
La Place seems to think that the flux and reflux distin- 
guishable at Paris may be occasioned by the rise and fall 
of the ocean, which forms a variable base to so great a 
portion of the atmosphere. 

The attraction of the sun and moon has no sensible 
effect on the trade winds; the heat of the sun occasions 
these aerial currents, by rarifying the air at the equator, 
which causes the cooler and more dense part of the atmos- 
phere to rush along the surface of the earth to the equator, 
while that which is heated is carried along the higher 
strata to the poles, forming two counter currents in the 
direction of the meridian. But the rotary velocity of the 
air, corresponding to its geographical position, decreases 
towards the poles ; in approaching the equator, it must 
therefore revolve more slowly than the corresponding 
parts of the earth, and the bodies on the surface of the 
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eaith must strike against it with tL? 'nr^ss 'A tLm re- 
]ocily, and, by its reaction, lh«fy w!-! fn**i Trch t r**ai!- 
«Dce contrary to their motion of ro!.a:ic»Q k> :r,t: :i* ■« Isi 
wflj appear, to a person sapposing \}.rzjs^/. ts vt t; r*«, 
to blow in a contrary direction to the eartl s r'jrar.os or 
from east to west, which is the direction cf tL-e *nde 
in'nds. 

The equator does not exactly coin^i^e -srh^ !h* '.-'se 

which separates the trade winds north ar.d B•^ r.J: 'A s : 

that line of separation depends apon tbe toa: i.^-zT^^u:^ 'A 

heat in the two hemispheres, arisirj^ from the !]r.^aal 

length of their summers, the disrrltut.-oQ of l^&d and 

water, and other causes. There are m^ny pr>c.:s of the 

existence of a counter current abore the trade winiis. On 

the Peak of Tenerifie, the prcrailin? winds are from the 

west The ashes of the volcano of St. Vincerit'i io the 

year 1812, were carried to windward as far as the i&land 

of Barbadoes by the upper current. The captain of a 

Bristol ship declared that, on that occasion, dust from St 

Vincent's fell to the depth of fiv^ inches on the deck at 

the distance of 500 miles to the eastward ; and light clouds 

hare frequently been seen moving rapidly from west to 

east, at a very great height above the trade winds, which 

were sweeping along the surface of the ocean in a con- 

tniry direction. 
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Without the atmosphere, death-like silence would pre- 
vail through nature, for it, in common with all substances, 
has a tendency to impart vibrations to those in contact 

10 
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with it, therefore undulations received by the air, whether 
it be from a sudden impulse, such as an explosion, or the 
vibrations of a musical chord, are propagated equally in 
every directioja, and produce the sensation of sound upon 
the auditory nerves. In the small undulations of deep 
water ia a calm, the vibrations of the liquid particles are 
made in the vertical plane, that is, at right angles to the 
direction of the transmission of the waves ; but the vibra- 
tions of the particles of air which produce sound difEer, 
being performied ia the same direction in which the waves 
of sound travel The propagation of sound may be illus- 
trated by a field of corn agitated by a gust of wind ; for 
however irregular the motion of the corn may seem, on a 
superficial view, it will be found, if the intensity of the 
wind be constant,, that the waves are all precisely similar 
and equal,, and that all are separated by equal intervals, 
and move in equal times. 

A suddea blast depresses each ear equally and success- 
ively in the direction of the wind, but in consequence of 
the elasticity of the stalks- and the force of the impulse, 
each ear not only rises again as soon as the pressure is 
removed, but bends back nearly as much in the contrary 
direction, and then continues to oscillate backwards and 
forwards in equal times like a pendulum, to a less and 
less extent, till the resistance of the air puts a stop to the 
motion. These vibrations are the same for every indi- 
vidual ear of corn ; yet as their oscillations do not all 
commence at the same time, but successively, the ears will 
have a variety of positions at any one instant fSome of 
the advancing ears will meet others in their returning 
vibrations,, and as the times of oscillation are equal for all, 
they will be crowded together at regular intervals ; be- 
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(ween these, there will occur equal spaces where the ears 

will be few, in consequence of being bent in opposite di- 

rectioos: and at other equal intervals they will be in their 

MtDral upright positions ; so that over the whole field 

there will be a regular series of condensations ami rare- 

Sictions among the ears of corn, separated by equal inter* 

rals where they will be in their natural state of density. 

Inconsequence of these changes the field will be runrLv/J 

by an alternation of bright and dark bnnds. T\tus lYv: 

successive waves which fly over the corn with th<' nj^'-'^J 

of the wind are totally distinct from, and cntif-iy iri>i*;- 

pendent of, the extent of the oscillations of each iiidiM'Jua! 

ear, though both take place in the same direction 'Jh*: 

length of a wave is equal tp the space between f.'.o 'r^ri: 

precisely in the same state of motion, or which or«r iSi',Mt.y^ 

similarly, and the lime of the vibration of *-a':i f-.t ic 

equal to that which elapses between th*; arrivju of w.o 

successive waves at the same point. TU^s oriiy o/.U-r/ *.* -. 

between the undulations of a corn-field and tli'/fc«; *J *f/^, 

air which produce sound is, that each ear of corn >« t«^ r. 

motion by an external cause, and is uriiriflij«:r.''.«:'' f,; *ut 

motion of the rest, whereas in air, which i« a 'or;.;,/* :.r.v ' 

and elastic fluid, when one particle b'f^iriJt t/> *»^y ...4** . 

communicates its vibrations to the siirro'iri'lirt^ {A-.r^ «» 

which transmit them to those adjacent, nnd vi '.n * '.», n. » 

ally. Hence, from the successive vibm^iooi of »/,♦ ;/., f 

cles of air, the same regular condcnsntionst ;iri'l /lii- -.,.» 

tions take place as in the field of corn, pro'l'j' jn;/ '*,-.» /«. 

throughout the whole mass of air, thouijli i;i"h rMo." #.* 

like each individual ear of corn, nevftr rnov'-ti /.ir \v,*u :•» 

state of rest. The small waves of a liquirj sind »h" -w.^: « 

lations of the air, like waves in thecor/i, nr** i-Vi'*' #.• / #../ 
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real masses moving in the direction in which they are ad- 
vancing, but merely outlines, motions, or forms rushing 
along, and comprehending all the particles of an undula- 
ting fluid, which are at once in a vibratory state. Or, ia 
other words, an undulation is merely the continued traot- 
mission in one direction of particles bearing a relative pch 
sition to one another. It is thus that an impulse given tp 
any one point of the atmosphere is successively propaga- 
ted in all directions, in waves diverging as from the centre 
of a sphere to greater and greater distances, but with de- 
creasing intensity, in consequence of the increasing nuiQ- 
ber of particles of inert matter which the force has to 
move ; like the waves formed in still water by a falling 
stone, which are propagated circularly all round the centre 
of disturbance. These successive spherical waves are 
only the repercussions of the condensations and motions 
of the first particles to which the impulse was given. 

The intensity of sound depends upon the violence and 
extent of the initial vibrations of air, but whatever they 
may be, each undulation, when once formed, can only be 
transmitted straight forwards, and never returns back again 
unless when reflected by an opposing obstacle. The vi- 
brations of the aerial molecules are always extremely small 
whereas the waves of sound vary from a few inches to sev- 
eral feet. The various kinds of musical instruments, the 
human voice, and that of animals, the singing of birds, 
the hum of insects, the roar of the cataract, the whistling 
of the wind, and the other nameless peculiarities of sound, 
at once show an infinite variety in the modes of aerial vi- 
brations, and the astonishing acuteness and delicacy of 
the ear, thus capable of appreciating the minutest diflei- 
ences in the laws of molecular oscillation. 
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All mere noises are occasioned by irregular' impulses 
communicated to4he ear, and if they be short, sudden, and 
repeated beyond a certain degree of quickness, the ear 
loses the intervals of silence, and the sound appears con- 
tinuous, because, like the eye, it retains the perception of 
excitement for a moment after the impulse has ceased. 
Or, in other words, the auditory nerves continue their vi- 
brations for an extremely short period after the impulse^ 
before they return to a state of repose. Still such sounds 
will be mere noise ; in order to produce a musical sound, 
tbe impulses, and, consequently, the undulations of the air, 
must be all exactly similar in duration and intensity, and 
must recur after exactly equal intervals of time. The 
quality of a musical note depends upon the abruptness, 
and its intensity upon the violence and extent of the orig- 
inal, impulse. But the whole theory of harmonics is 
founded upon the pitch which varies with the rapidity of 
the vibrations. The grave, or low tones are produced by 
very slow vibrations, which increase in frequency pro- 
gressively, as the note becomes more acute. When the 
vibrations of a musical chord, for example, arc less than 
sixteen in a second, it will not communicate a continued 
sound to the ear; the vibrations or pulses increase in 
number with the acuteness of the note till, at last, all sense 
of pitch is lost. The whole extent of human hearing, 
from the lowest note of the organ to the highest known 
cry of insects, as of the cricket, includes about nine octaves. 
All ears, however, are by no means gifted with so great a 
range-of hearing; many people, though not at all deaf, 
are quite insensible to the cry of the bat or the cricket, 
while to others it is painfully shrill. According to recent 

experiments by M. Savart, the human ear is capable of 

10* 
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hearing sounds arising from about 24000 vibrations in a 
second, and is consequently able to appreciate a soonA 
"which only lasts the twenty-four thousandth part of a seo^ 
ond. All people do not hear the deep sounds alike ; that 
Acuity seems to depend upon the frequency of the vibrar 
tions, and not on the intensity or loudness. But, althougk; 
there are limits to the variations of our auditory nerrem 
Dr. Wollaston, who has investigated this curious subject 
with his usual originality, observes, that *a8 there ia~ 
nothing in the nature of the atmosphere to preyent tha 
existence of vibrations incomparably more frequent than 
any of which we are conscious, we may imagine that 
animals, like the Grylli, whose powers appear to com- 
mence nearly where ours terminate, may have the &cuhy 
of hearing still sharper sounds which we do not know to 
exist, and that there maybe other insects hearing nothing 
in common with us, but endowed with a power of excit- 
ing, and a sense which perceives vibrations of the same 
nature indeed as those which constitute our ordinary 
sounds, but so remote, that the animals who perceive them 
may be said to possess another sense agreeing with our 
own solely in the medium by which it is excited.' 

The velocity of sound is uniform, and is independent 
of the nature, extent, and intensity of the primitive distur- 
bance. Consequently sounds, of every quality and pitch, 
travel with equal speed ; the smallest difference in their 
velocity is incompatible either with harmony or melody, 
for notes of different pitches and intensities, sounded to- 
gether at a little distance, would arrive at the ear in dif- 
ferent times ; and a rapid succession of notes would pro- 
duce confusion and discord. But as the rapidity with 
which sound is transmitted depends upon the elasticity of 
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the medium through which it has to pass, whatever tends 
to increase the elasticity of the air must also accelerate 
the motion of sound ; on that account its velocity is greater 
in warm thati in cold weather, supposing the pressure of 
the atmosphere constant. In dry air, at the freezing tem- 
perature, sound travels at the rate of 1089 feet in a sec- 
ond, and at 62® of Fahrenheit, its speed is 1123 feet in 
the same time, or 765 miles an hour, which is about three- 
fourths of the diurnal velocity of the earth's equator. 
Since all the phenomena of sound are simple consequen- 
ces of the physical properties of the air, they have been 
predicted and computed rigorously by the laws of me- 
clianics. It was found, however, that the velocity of 
sound, determined by observation, exceeded what it ought 
to have been theoretically by 173 feet, or about one-sixth 
of the whole amount. La Place suggested that this dis- 
crepancy might arise from the increased elasticity of the 
air, in consequence of a development of latent heat during 
the undulations of sound, and the result of calculation 
fully confirmed the accuracy of his views. The aerial 
molecules being suddenly compressed give out their latent 
heat, and as air is too bad a conductor to carry it rapidly 
off, it occasions a momentary and local rise of temperature, 
which increasing the cAsecutive expansion of the air, 
causes a still greater development of heat, and as it exceeds 
that which is absorbed in the next rarefaction, the air be- 
comes yet warmer, which favors the transmission of 
sound. Analysis gives the true velocity of sound, in 
terms of the elevation of temperature that a mass of air is 
capable of communicating to itself, by the disengagement 
of its own latent heat, when it is suddenly compressed in 
a given ratio. This change of temperature, however, 
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cannot be obtained directly by experiment ; but by invert* 
ing the problem, and assuming the velocity of' sound as 
given by experiment, it was computed that the temperature 
of a mass of air is raised nine-tenths of a degree when the 
compression is equal to j^ of its volume. 

Probably all liquids are elastic, though considerable 
force is required to compress them. Water suffers a con- 
densation of nearly 00000496 for every atmosphere of 
pressure, and is consequently capable of conveying sound 
even more rapidly than air, the velocity being 4708 fe^ 
in a second. A person under water hears sounds made 
in air feebly, but those produced in water very distinctly. 
According to the experiments of M. Colladon, the sound 
of a bell was conveyed under water through the Lake of 
Geneva to the distance of about nine miles. He also per- 
ceived that the progress of sound through water is greatly 
impeded by the interposition of any object, such as a pro- 
jecting wall ; consequently sound under water resembles 
light, in having a distinct shadow. It has much less in 
air, being transmitted all round buildings, or other obsta- 
cles, 80 as to be heard in every direction, though often 
with a considerable diminution of intensity, as when a 
carriage turns the corner of a street 

The velocity of sound, in pafiing through solids, is in 
proportion to theii hardness, and is much greater than in 
air or water. A sound which takes some time in travel- 
ling through the air, passe.s almost instantaneously along 
a wire six hundred feet long, consequently it is heard 
twice, — first as communicated by the wire, and afterwards 
through the medium of the air. The facility with which 
the vibrations of sound are transmitted along the grain of 
a log of .wood is well, known ; indeed they pass through 
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I iroD, glass, and some kinds of wood at the rate; of 1 H.'i^O 
F feel in a second. The Telocity of sound is obstrijrt<;d by 
a Tariety of circumstances, such as falling snow, fnfr, rnin. 
' or any other cause which disturbs the homof^envMy ofihr 
medium through which it has to pass. Ilurnbol/Jt nnyn, 
that it is on account of the greater homogeneity of th*: at 
mosphere during the night that sounds are then h«'ttfrr 
heard than during the day, when its density in [K^rpet ij;i I ly 
changing from partial variations of temperarure. Win at- 
tention was called to this subject by the ruHhtntr noifte of 
the great cataracts of the Orinoco, which Meerned to h", 
three times as loud during the night as in the day. from 
the plain surrounding the Mission of the Apuren. This 
he illustrated by the celebrated experiment of ^/7iladni. 
A tall glass, half full of champagne, cannot \ff. rnadr to 
ring as long as the efiervescencc lasts ; in ord^T U} produce 
a musical note, the glass, together with ihe liquid it con- 
tains, must vibrate in unison as a system, which it cannot 
do, in consequence of the fixed air rising through thfs 
wine and disturbing its homogeneity, because the vibra- 
tions of the gas being much slower than tho^e of the 
liquid, the velocity of the sound is perpetually interrupted. 
For the same reason, the transmission of sound as well 
as light is impeded in passmg through an atmosphere of 
variable density. Sir John Herschel, in his admirable 
Treatise on Sound, thus explains the phenomenon. * It 
is obvious, he says, 'that sound as well as light must be 
obstructed, stifled, and dissipated from its original direction 
by the mixture of air of different temperatures, and conse- 
quently elasticities ; and thus the same cause which pro- 
duces that extreme.'transparency of the air at night, which 
astronomers alone fully apprecis^te, renders it also more 
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&vorable to sound. ' There is no doubt, however, that the 
universal and dead silence, generally prevalent at night, 
renders our auditory nerves sensible to impressions which 
would otherwise escape notice. The analogy between 
sound and light is perfect in this as in so many other re- 
spects. In the general light of day the stars disappear. 
in the continual hum of voices, which is always going on 
by day, and which reach us from ail quarters, and never 
leave the ear time to attain complete tranquillity, those 
feeble sounds which catch our attention at night make no 
impression. The ear, like the eye, requires long and 
perfect repose to attain its utmost sensibility.' 

Many instances may be brought in proof of the strength 
and clearness with which sound passes over the surface 
of water or ice. Lieutenant Foster was able to carry on 
a conversation across Port Bowen harbor, when frozen, 
a distance of a mile and a half 

The intensity of sound depends upon the extent of the 
excursions of the fluid molecules, on the energy of the 
transient condensations and dilations, and on the greater 
or less number of particles which experience these effects ; 
and we estimate that intensity by the impetus of these fluid 
molecules on our organs, which is consequently as the 
square of the velocity, and not by their inertia, which is 
as the simple velocity ; for were the latter the case, there 
would be no sound, because the inertia of the receding 
waves of air would destroy the equal and opposite inertia 
of those advancing, whence it may be concluded, that the 
intensity of sound diminishes inversely as the square of 
the distance from its origin. In a tube, however, the force 
of sound does not decay as in open air, unless, perhaps, 
by friction against the sides. M. Biot found, from a num- 
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ber of highly interesting' experinients which he made od 
the pipes of the aqaedocts in Paris, that a continued con- 
rersation could be carried on, in the lowest possible 
whisper, through a cylindrical tube about 3 1 20 feet long, 
the time of transmission through that space being 2-79 
seconds. In most cases sound diverges in all directions ; 
but a very elegant experiment of £>r. Young's shows that 
tlk*rp are exceptions. When a tuning-fork vibrates, its 
two branches alternately recede from and approach one 
another ; each communicates its vibrations to the air, and 
a musical note is the consequence. If the fork be held 
upright, abont a foot from the ear, and turned round its 
axis while ribrating, at every quarter revolution the sound 
will scarcely be heard, while at the intermediate points 
it will be strong and clear. This phenomenon is occa- 
sioned by the air rushing between the two branches of the 
fork when they recede from one another, and being 
squeezed out when they approach, so that it is in one state 
of motion in the direction in which the fork vibrates, and 
in another at right angles to it. 

It appears from theory as well as daily experience, that 
sound is capable of reflection from surfaces, according to 
the same laws as light. Indeed any one who has observed 
the reflection of the waves from a wall on the side of a 
river, or very wide canal, after the passage of a steam- 
boat, will have a perfect idea of the reflection of sound 
and of light As every substance in nature is more or 
less clastic, it may be agitated according to its own law, 
by the impulse of a mass of undulating air } but recipro- 
cally, the surface by its reaction will communicate its un- 
dulations back again into the air. Such reflections pro- 
duce echoes, and as a series of them may take place be- 
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tween two or more obstacles, each will cause an echo d 
the original sound, growing fainter and fainter till it dim 
away ; because sound, like light, is weakened by reflec- 
tion. Should the reflecting surfiaice be concave towarda 
a person, the sound will converge towards him with ia- 
creased intensity, which will be greater still if the sur- 
face be spherical and concentric with him. Undulations 
of sound diverging from one focus of an elliptical shell 
converge in the other after reflection; consequently a 
sound from the one will be heard ia the other as if it 
were close to the ear. The rolling noise of thunder has 
been attributed to reverberation between different clouds, 
which may possibly be the case to some degree ; but Sir 
John Herschel is of opinion, that an intensely prolonged 
peal is probably owing to a combination of sounds, because 
the velocity of electricity being incomparably greater than 
that of sound, the thunder may be regarded as originating 
in every point of a flash of lightning at the same instant 
The sound from the nearest point will arrive first, and if 
the flash run in a direct line from a person, the noise will 
come later and later from the remote points of its path in 
a continued roar. Should the direction of the flash be 
inclined, tne succession of sounds will be more rapid and 
intense, and if the lightning describe a circular curve 
round a person, the sound will arrive from every point at 
the same instant with a stunning crash. In like manner, 
the subterranean noises heard during earthquakes, like 
distant thunder, may arise from the consecutive arrival at 
the ear of undulations propagated at the same instant from 
nearer and more remote points; or if they originate in the 
same point, the sound may come by different routes 
through strata of different densities. 
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SoandB ander water are heard very dihtirictly in th« 
tiiT immediately above, but the intensity ilftcayn witfj i(nMi 
npidity ma the observer goes farther offfi and in filto;;<;th<rr 
inaadible at the distance of two or three hundred yardii . 
80 that waves of sound, like tho^e of Ji^ht, in [tnwuy^ 
from a dense to a rare medium, are not only tkUzkU'A Uui 
sufiet total reflection at very oblique incid<;rfc«'ft. 

The laws of interference extend al^o to kohwI. It in 
clear that two equal and similar mufiical n\nu7*. v,t\\ \/^ 
in unison if they communicate the sarn^; u^xiu\*-t of vtbr«- 
tions to the air in the same time. Hut '\f two Ku^h f^nu'/n 
be so nearly in unison that one perform?; a hundr^rd yi* 
brations in a second, and the other a hundr«:d and on«; \u 
the same period, — during the first few vihrstUohH, th«; two 
resalting sounds will combine to form on« of don} Ah rh^ 
intensity of either, because the aerial wavirs will tt*:jiin\Ay 
coincide in time and place, but th«; one will vj^dnnWy 
gain on the other, till, at the fiftiah vibration, it hjII be 
half an oscillation in advance ; th«;n th^; wav<;if of air 
which produce the sound beini^ scntiUy «-^ji/bi, but the 
receding part of the one coincidin;^ uith th': advanciof^ 
part oi the other, they will destroy one anoth<;r, and occa- 
sion an instant of silence. The sound will be n:x\f.ysi'A 
immediately after, and will gradually iiif.Tt'Afnt till the 
hundredth vibration, when the two wav':K will combine to 
produce a sound double the inlenitity of either. These 
intervals of silence and greatest intensity, called b'.'ats, 
will recur every second, but if the iiote.s differ much from 
one another, the alternations will resemble a rattle ; and 
if the strings be in perfect unison, there will be no beats, 
since there will be no interference. Thu^ by interference 
is meant the coexistence of two undulations, in which the 

11 
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lengths of the waves are the same ; and as the magnuade 
of an undulation may be diminished by the addition ol 
another transmitted in the same direction, it follows, that 
one undulation may be absolutely destroyed by another, 
when waves of the same length are transmitted in the 
same direction, provided that the maxima of the undula- 
tions are equal, and that one follows the other by half the 
length of a wave. 



SECTION XVIII. 

When the particles of elastic bodies are suddenly dis- 
turbed by an impulse, they return to their natural position 
by a series of isochronous vibrations, whose rapidity, force 
and permanency depend upon the elasticity, the form, and 
the mode of aggregation which unites the particles of the 
body. These oscillations are communicated to the air, 
and on account of its elasticity they excite alternate con* 
densations and dilatations in the strata of the fluid nearest 
to the vibrating body : from thence they are propagated to 
a distance. A string or a wire stretched between two pins 
when drawn aside and suddenly let go, will vibrate till its 
own rigidity and the resistance of the air reduce it to rest 
These oscillations may be rotatory, in every plane, or con- 
fined to one plane, according as the motion is communi- 
cated. In the piano-forte, where the strings are struck by 
a hammer at one extremity, the vibrations probably consist 
of a bulge running to and fro from end to end. The vi- 
brations of sonorous bodies, however, are compound. Sup- 
pose a vibrating string to give the lowest C of the piano- 
forte, which is the fundamental note of the string; if it 
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he lisUy loBcbcd exactly in the middst h a- * «^Bit: 
tkax poim it res:. e«h half will then rir tb*:* *.«' -r- a un 
as the who::, bz: i:: opposite dize^j^Di^ Ui^ -.ri.-ri 
balging aezmeods viil be aliernaie^x bdc^ -r ezii yt:.^ \»k- 
Bttanl poudon of the striae, an: izte rif*:.':r;r ^i»- ■• 
be the octare aiore C Wrei z. jpdloc a: i •.i::r- : u»- 
length of theaninr is i«t £ r*K. ii.» •":---?-•'--: r 
three times as &st as zhoK zz zirt -ci.:.-! n-.r.r ^■' *• 
gire the twelfth aboTc C. 'Sri.*^ -.he r: .". -" ---r j i?^. 
fourth of the whoie. tbt CB:^lJL::ona wi.. :^ : .." . -:>« « 
fast as thoae of ibe fnTinhrt*r£jL noce. iz,i -r.. r*^ -t^ 
doable odaTe, and bd on N : w. i: ib± -r i ; * r.-.i,^ -: j:i-3a»- 
lieely, a good ear will iwc sc-j i-ar ~ f :'i::»£an;»e:^a utn*'. 
bat will delect ail ihe xusrs Kinui-ii^ a .icr win : *:^^^: 
with less and leas jxeastr m lit* zni:j. Vf::rxj^ £>.^ss^r 
These acute aounds. bednr C9s:zrps:si wri lut .^.'f-*^^-^*^ 
note by the laws of tmra^frt. are sa..rik is lafnr^^bKz 
It is clear, from wkax has teec 9Ee»l '.Tar :i«» r.-n^ utve 
Tibrating freriy conid not riTe aL ^z^an za^rrbwitr. n mm» 
noless it dirided iiaelf aposoaiKOss^j a: 12* i;.iiin/v atrrt 
into segments in cvppociie aoces sc rJirK'.nii. wsw^^-^ -r 
points actually at rnL In yry^r. *x uiit v^^a v' ^frj^r 
placed on the string ai ibe xit^i -L:tL iji-.t »i,', v \;-r 
aliqaot points, will nmth. ot x :i-.t ;■ :.» • ..f-vr.or ./• 
will instantly fly ofi" ironi trr ic uj* .Tivuit": «.* y-jfju 
Thas, according to the law of M-trxisn: z uut i :» .rj^sr ,u*, 
whole string and each of iis ali'ju'x pL'^jt fi -i t !!<-«5h 
and independent slates of ribrfcii-ji in --:ii «*.::** ..n,* tit## 
as all the resulting notes are L-a re t-::....ja.Tj*rji. ^ : ur */-..' 
the air, but the ear also, rixjnrjA :i tMb'^t ▼ i.t «s4»m «» 
the same instant The poiiiii of r«r> • t, i*;^ -,tjt t*-/:*. 
points of the string, are a mere c«i*w. --iwit^ v? ;tit * ir v 
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interferences. For if a rope fastened at one end be moved 
to and fro at the other extremity, so as to transmit a suc- 
cession of equal waves along it, they will be successively 
reflected when they arrive at the other end of the rope by 
the fixed point, and in returning they will occasionally 
interfere with the advancing waves ; and as these opposite 
undulations will at certain points destroy one another, the 
point of the rope in which this happens will remain at rest 
Thus a series of nodes and ventral segments will be pro- 
duced, whose number will depend upon the tension and 
the frequency of the alternate motions communicated to 
the moveable end. So, when a string fixed at both ends is 
put in motion by a sudden blow at any point of it, the prim- 
itive impulse divides itself into two pulses running oppo- 
site ways, which are each totally reflected at the extremi- 
ties, and, running back again along the whole length, are 
again reflected at the other ends ; and thus they will con- 
tinue to run backwards and forwards, crossing one another 
at each traverse, and occasionally interfering so as to pro- 
duce nodes ; so that the motion of a string fastened at both 
ends consists of a wave or pulse, continually doubled back 
on itself by reflection at the fixed extremities. 

A blast of air passing over the open end of a tube, as 
over the reeds in Pan^s pipes ; over a hole in one side, as 
in the flute ; or through the aperture called a reed, with a 
flexible tongue, as in the clarinet, puts the internal column 
-of air into longitudinal vibrations by the alternate conden- 
sations and rarefactions of its particles ; at the same time 
the column spontaneously divides itself into nodes, between 
which the air also vibrates longitudinally, but with a ra- 
pidity proportional to the number of divisions, giving the 
fundamental note and all its harmonics. The nodes are 
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prodaeed on the principle of interferences, I v tbe ref:^<tiofi 
of the longitudinal undulations, at the closed eLC or ectdi of 
the pipe, as in the musical string, only that in the one caM 
the undulations are lon^tudinal, and in the other tran^ 
Terse. Glass and metallic rods, when struck at one end, 
or Tubhed in the direction of their leoi^h with a wet fin- 
ger, vibrate longitudinally, like a column of air, hj the 
alternate condensation and expansion of their conxtitaent 
particles, which produces a clear and beautiful mui^^I 
note of a high pitch, on account of the rapidity with which 
these substances transmit sound. Rods, surfaces, and in 
general all undulating bodies, resolre themielres into 
nodes ; but in surfaces, the parts which remain at rest 
daring their vibrations are lines, which are curved or 
plane according to the substance, its form, and the mode 
of ribration« If a litile fine dry sand be strewed orer the 
tur&ce of a plate of glass or metal, ground smooth at the 
edges, and if undulations be excited by drawing the bow 
of a riolin across its edge, it will emit a musical sound, 
and the sand will immediately arrange itself in the nodal 
lines, where alone it will accumulate and remain at rest, 
because the segments of the surface on each side will be 
in different states of vibration, the one being always ele- 
vated while the other is depressed, and as these two mo- 
tions meet in the nodal lines, they neutralize one another. 
These lines vary in form and position with the part where 
the bow is drawn across, and the point by which the plate 
is held being at rest, must necessarily be in a nodal line ; 
the smallest variation in the pitch changes the nodal lines. 
A sound may thus be detected though inaiidible. The 
motion of the sand shows in what direction the vibrations 
take place : if they be perpendicular to the surface, the 
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sand will be violently tossed up and down, till it jSnds th< 
points of rest ; if they be tangential, the sand will onl] 
creep along the surface to the nodal lines. Sometime! 
the undulations are oblique, or compounded of both tlu 
preceding. The air of a room, when thrown into unda 
lations by the continued sound of an organ-pipe, or anj 
other means, divides itself into masses separated by nodai 
curves of double curvature, such as spirals, on each side 
of which the air is in opposite states of vibration. 

All solids which ring when struck, as bells, drinking- 
glasses, gongs, &c. have their shape momentarily and 
forcibly changed by the blow, and from their elasticity, oi 
tendency to resume their natural form, a series of ui^dolar 
tions take place, owing to the alternate condensations and 
rarefactions of the particles of solid matter. These have 
also their harmonic tones, andi consequently, nodes. In- 
deed generally when a rigid system of any form whatever 
vibrates either transversely or longitadinally, it divides 
itself into a certain number of parts, which perform their 
vibrations without disturbing one another. These parts 
are at every instant in alternate states of undulation, and 
as the points or lines where they join partake of both, 
they remain at rest because the opposing motions destroy 
one another. 

All bodies have a tendency to impart their undulations 
both to the air and to substances in contact with them. A 
musical string gives a very feeble sound when vibrating 
alone, on account of the small quantity of air set in mo- 
tion ; but when attached to a sounding-board, as the harp 
and piano-forte, it communicates its undulations to that 
surface, and from thence to every part of the instrument, 
so that the whole system vibrates isochronously, and by 
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exposing an extensive undulating surface, which trans- 
mits its undulations to a great mass of air, the sound is 
much reinforced. ' It is evident that the sounding-board 
and the whole instrument are agitated at once by all the 
superposed vibrations excited by the simultaneous or con- 
secutive notes that are sounded, each having its perfect 
efiect independently of the rest. The air, notwithstanding 
its rarity, is capable of transmitting its undulations when 
in contact with a body susceptible of admitting and excit- 
ing them. It is thus that sympathetic undulations are ex- 
cited by a body vibrating near insulated tended strings, 
capable of following its undulations, either by vibrating 
entire, or by separating themselves into their harmonic 
diidsions. When a tuning-fork receives a blow, and is 
made to rest upon a piano-forte, during its vibration every 
string which, either by its natural length, or by its spon- 
taneous subdivisions, is capable of executing correspond- 
ing vibrations, responds in a sympathetic note. Some one 
or other of the notes of an organ are generally in unison 
with one of the panes, or with the whole sash of a win- 
dow, which consequently resound when these notes are 
sounded. A peal of thunder has frequently the same ef- 
fect The sound of very large organ-pipes is generally 
inaudible till the air be set in motion by the undulations 
of some of the superior accords, and then its sound be- 
comes extremely energetic. Recurring vibrations occa- 
sionally influence eacji other's periods. For example : 
two adjacent orgax^'^pipes, nearly in unison, may force 
themselves into concord, and two clocks, whose rates dif- 
fered considerably when separate, have been known to 
beat together when fixed to the same wall. 

Every one is aware of the reinforcement of sound by 
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the resonance of cavities. When singing or speaking 
near the aperture of a wide-moathed vessel, the intensity 
of some one note in unison with the air in the cavity is 
often augmented to a great degree. Any vessel will re- 
sound if a body vibrating the natural note of the cavity 
be placed opposite to its orifice, and be large enough to 
cover it; or, at least, to set a large portion of the adjacent 
air in motion. For the sound will be alternately reflected 
by the bottom of the cavity and the undulating body at its 
mouth. The Grst impulse of the undulating substance 
will be reflected by the bottom of the cavity, and then by 
the undulating body, in time to combine with the second 
new impulse ; this reinforced sound will also be twice 
reflected in time to conspire with the third new impulse ; 
and as the same process will be repeated on every new 
impulse, each will combine with all its echos to reinforce 
the sound prodigiously. 

Several attempts have been made to imitate the articu- 
lation of the letters of the alphabet. About the year 1779, 
MM. Kratzenstein, of St. Petersburgh, and Kempelen, of 
Vienna, constructed instruments which articulated many 
letters, words, and even sentences ; Mr. Willis, of Cam- 
bridge, has recently adapted cylindrical tubes to a reed, 
whose length can be varied at pleasure by sliding joints. 
Upon drawing out the tube, while a column of air from 
the bellows of an organ is passing through it, the vowels 
are pronounced in the order t, «, »a, o, u; on extending 
the tube, they are repeated, after a certain interval, in the 
inverted order u, o, a, g, i ; after another interval, they are 
again obtained in the direct order, and so on. When the 
pilch of the reed is very high, it is impossible to sound 
some of the vowels, which is in perfect correspondence 
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with the human voice, female singers being unable to 
pronounce u and o in their high notes. From the singu- 
lar discoveries of M. Savart, on the nature of the human 
voice, and'the investigations of Mr. Willis on the mechan- 
ism of the larnyx, it may be presumed that ultimately the 
utterance or pronunciation of modern languages will be 
conveyed, not only to the eye, but also to the ear, of pos- 
terity. Had the ancients possessed the means of trans- 
mitting such definite sounds, the civilized world would 
still have responded in sympathetic notes at the distance 
of hundreds of ages. 



SECTION XIX. 

The action of the atmosphere on light is not less inter- 
esting than the theory of sound, for in consequence of the 
refractive power of the air, no distant object is seen in its 
true position. 

All the celestial bodies appear to be more elevated than 
they really are, because the rays of light, instead of mov- 
ing through the atmosphere in straight lines, are continu- 
ally inflected towards the earth. Light passing obliquely 
out of a rare into a denser medium, as from vacuum into 
air, or from air into water, is bent or refracted from its 
course towards a perpendicular to that point of the denser 
surface where the light enters it. In the same medium, 
the sine of the angle contained between the incident ray 
and the perpendicular is in a constant ratio to the sine of 
the angle contained by the refracted ray and the same 
perpendicular ; but this ratio varies with the refracting 
medium. The denser the medium the more the ray is 
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bent. The barometer shows that the density of the almofl- 
phere decreases as the height above the earth increases i 
and direct experiments prove, that the refractive power of 
the air increases with its density ; it follows, therefore, 
that if the temperature be uniform, the refractive power of 
the air is greatest at the earth's surface and diminishes 
upwards. 

A ray of light from a celestial object falling obliquely 
on this variable atmosphere, instead of being refracted at 
once from its course, is gradually more and more bent 
during its passage through it, so as to move in a vertical 
curved line, in the same manner as if the atmosphere con- 
sisted of an infinite number of strata of different densities. 
The object is seen in the direction of a tangent to that 
part of the curve which meets the eye, consequently the 
apparent altitude of the heavenly bodies is always greater 
than their true altitude. Owing to this circumstance, the 
stars are seen above the horizon after they are set, and 
the day is lengthened froin a part of the sun being visible, 
though he really is behind the rotundity of the earth. It 
would be easy to determine the direction of a ray of light 
through the atmosphere, if the law of the density were 
known ; but as this law is perpetually varying with the 
temperature, the cause is very complicated. When rays 
pass perpendicularly from one medium into another, they 
are not bent ; and experience shows, that in the same sur- 
face, though the sines of the angles of incidence and re- 
fraction retain the same ratio, the refraction increases with 
the obliquity of incidence. Hence it appears, from what 
precedes, that the refraction is greatest at the horizon, and 
at the zenith there is none ; but it is proved that at all 
heights above ten degrees, refraction varies nearly as the 
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tangent of the angular distance of the object from the 
zenith, and wholly depends upon the heights of the barom- 
eter and thermoipeter ; for the quantity of refraction at the 
same distance from the zenith varies nearly as the height 
of the barometer, the temperature being constant ; and the 
effect of the variation of temperature is to diminish the 
quantity of refraction by about its 480th part for every 
degree in the rise of Fahrenheit's thermometer. Not 
much reliance can be placed on celestial observations 
within less than ten or twelve degrees of the horizon, on 
account of irregular variations in the density of the air 
near the surface of the earth, which are sometimes the 
* cause of very singular phenomena. The humidity of 
the air produces no sensible eflfect on its refractive powers. 
Bodies, whether luminous or not, are only visible by 
the rays which proceed from them ; and as the rays must 
pass through strata of diflferent densities in coming to us, 
it follows that, with the exception of stars in the zenith, 
no object either in or beyond our atmosphere is seen in 
its true place ; but the deviation is so small in ordinary 
cases, that it causes no inconvenience, though in astro- 
nomical and trigonometrical observations a due allowance 
must be made for the eflfects of refraction. Dr. Bradley's 
tables of refraction were formed by observing the zenith 
distances of the sun at his greatest declinations, and the 
zenith distances of the pole-star above and below the pole; 
the sum of these four quantities is equal to 180^, dimin- 
ished by the sum of the four refractions ; whence the sum 
of the four refractions was obtained ; and from the law of 
the variation of refraction determined by theory, he as- 
signed the quantity due to each altitude. The mean hor- 
izontal refraction is about 35' 6", and at the height of 
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forty-five degrees it is 58" 36. The eflect of refrtictioil 
upon the same star above and below the pole was DOtieed 
by Albazen, a Saracen astronomer of Sptiio, in the nintb 
century ; but its existence was known to Ptolmey in tbm 
second, though he was ignorant of its quantity. 

The refraction of a terrestrial object is estimated difier- 
ently from that of a celestial body ; it is measured by the 
angle contained between the tangent to the curvilineal 
path of the ray, where it meets the eye, and the straight 
line joining the eye and the object. Near the earth's sur- 
face the path of the ray may be supposed to be circular; 
and the angle of this path between tangents at the two 
extremities of this arc is called the horizontal angle. The 
quantity of terrestrial refraction is obtained by measuring 
contemporaneously the elevation of the top of a mountain 
above a point in the plain at its base, and the depression 
of that below the top of the mountain. The distance be- 
tween these two stations is the chord of the horizontal 
angle ; and it is easy to prove that double the refraction is 
equal to the horizontal angle, diminished by the difference 
between the apparent elevation and the apparent depres- 
sion. Whence it appears that, in the mean state of the 
atmosphere, the refraction is about the fourteenth part of 
the horizontal angle. 

Some very singular appearances occur from the acci- 
dental expansion or condensation of the strata of the atmos- 
phere contiguous to the surface of the earth, by which 
distant objects, instead of being elevated, are depressed; 
and sometimes, being at once both elevated and depressed, 
they appear double, one of the images being direct, and 
the other inverted. In consequence of the upper edges of 
the sun and moon being less refracted than the lower, they 
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or total reflection of the rays of light at the surfacet ol 
strata of different densities. It is well known that when 
light fiills obliquely upon the external surface of a trans- 
parent medium, as on a plate of glass, or a stratum of air, 
one portion is reflected and the other transmitted, but when 
light falls yery obliquely upon the internal surface, the 
whole is reflected and not a ray is tjransmitted ; in all 
cases the angles made by the incident and reflected rays 
with a perpendicular to the surface being equal. As the 
brightness of the reflected imnge depends on the quantity 
of light, those arising from total reflection must be by fiir 
the most vivid. The delusive appearance of water, so well 
known to African travellers, and to the Arab of the desert, 
as the Lake of the Grazelles, is ascribed to the reflection 
which takes place between strata of air of difierent densi- 
ties, owing to radiation of heat from the arid sandy plains. 
The mirage described by Captain Mundy, in his Journal 
of a Tour in India, probably arises from this cause. * A 
deep precipitous valley below us, at the bottom of which I 
had seen one or two miserable villages in the morning, 
bore in the evening a complete resemblance to a beautiful 
lake ; the vapor, which played the part of water, ascending 
nearly halfway up the sides of the vale, and on its bright 
surface, trees and rocks being distinctly reflected. I had 
not been long contemplating the phenomenon, before a 
sudden storm came on and dropped a curtain of clouds 
over the scene.* 

An occurrence which happened on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1804, was probably produced by reflection. Dr. Bu- 
chan, while watching the rising sun from the clifi* about 
a mile to the east of Brighton, at the instant the solar disc 
emerged from the surface of the ocean, saw the clifi* on 
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the Mse estimate we make of distance from the number of 
intervening objects, lead us to suppose the sun and moon 
to be much larger when in the horizon than at any othor 
altitude, though their apparent diameters are then some- 
what less. Instead of the sudden transitions of light and 
darkness, the reflective power of the air adorns nature 
with the rosy and golden hues of the Aurora, and twilight 
Even when the sun is eighteen degrees below the hori- 
zon, a sufficient portion of light remains to show that, at 
the height of thirty miles, it is still dense enough to reflect 
light ^he atmosphere scatters the sun*s rays, and gives 
all the beautiful tints and cheerfulness of day. It trans- 
mits the blue light in greatest abundance ; the higher we 
ascend, the sky assumes a deeper hue, but in the expanse 
of space, the sun and stars must appear like brilliant 
specks in profound blackness. 



SECTION XX. 

It is impossible thus to trace the path of a sunbeam 
through our atmosphere without feeling a desire to know 
its nature, by what power it traverses the immensity of 
space, and the various modifications it undcirgoes at the 
surfaces and at the interior of terrestrial substances. 

Sir Isaac Newton proved the compound nature of white 
light, as emitted from the sun, by passing a sunbeam 
through a glass prism, which, separating the rays by re- 
fraction, formed a spectrum or oblong image of the sun, 
consisting of seven colors, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo and violet ; of which the red is the least refrangi- 
ble, and the violet the most ; but when be reunited these 
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upon light. Thus a white ribbon reflects all the rays, but 
when dyed red, the particles of the silk acquire the prop- 
erty of reflecting the red rays most abundantly and -of ab- 
sorbing the others. Upon this pr.operty of unequal ab- 
sorption, the colors of transparent media depend ; for they 
also receive their color from their power of stopping or 
absorbing some of the colors of white light and transmit- 
ting others; as, for example, black and red ink, though 
equally homogenous, absorb difterent kinds of rays; and 
when exposed to the'sun, they become heated in diflerent 
degrees, while pure water seems to transmit all rays 
equally, and is not sensibly heated by the passing light of 
the sun. The rich dark light transmitted by a smaltblue 
flnger-glass is not a homogenous color, like the blue or 
indigo of the spectrum, but is a mixture of all the colors 
of white light which the glass has not absorbed ; and the 
colors absorbed are such as mixed with the blue tint, would 
form white light. When the spectrum of seven colors is 
viewed through a thin plate of this glass, they are all vis- 
ible ; and when the plate is very thick, every color is ab- 
sorbed between the extreme red and the extreme violet, 
the interval being perfectly black. But if the spectrum 
be viewed through a certain thickness of the glass inter- 
mediate between the two, it will be found that the middle 
of the red space, the whole of the orange, a great part of 
the green, a considerable part of the blue, a little of the 
indigo, and a very little of the violet, vanish, being ab- 
sorbed by the blue glass; and that the yellow rays occupy 
a larger space, covering part of that formerly occupied by 
the orange on one side, and by the green on the -other; 
so that the blue glass absorbs the red light, which, when 
mixed with the yellow, constitutes orange; and also ab- 
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lorbs the blue light, which when mixed with the yellow 
forms the part of the green space next to the yellow. 
Hence, by absorption, green light is decomposed into yel- 
low and blue, and orange light into yellow and red. Con- 
sequently the orange and green rays, though incapable of 
decomposition by refraction, can be resolved by absorption, 
and actually consist of two difierent colors possessing the 
same degree of refrangibility. Difference of color, there- 
ibre, is not a test of difference of refrangibility, and the 
conclusion deduced by Newton is no longer admissible as 
> general truth. By this analysis of the spectrum, not 
only with blue glass but with a variety of colored media. 
Sir David Brewster, so justly celebrated for his optical 
discoveries, has proved, that the solar spectrum consists of 
ihree primary colors, red, yellow, and blue, each of which 
exists throughout its whole extent, but with different de- 
grees of intensity in different parts ; and that the super- 
position of these three produces all the seven hues accord- 
ing as each primary color is in excess or defect. Since 
a certain portion of red, yellow, and blue rays constitute 
white light, the color of any point of the spectrum may 
be considered as consisting of the predominating color at 
that point mixed with white light ; consequently, by ab- 
aorbiDg the excess of any color at any point of the spec- 
trum above what is necessary to form white light, such 
white light will appear at that point as never mortal eye 
looked upon before this experiment, since it possesses the 
remarkable property of remaining the same after any 
number of refractions, and of being capable of decompo- 
Bition by absorption alone. 

When the prism is very perfect and the sun-beam small 
50 that the spectrum may be received on a sheet of white 
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paper in its utmost state of purity, it presents the appear- 
ance of a riband shaded with all the prismatic colors, hav- 
ing its breadth irregularly striped or subdivided by an in- 
definite number of dark and sometimes black lines. The 
greater number of these rayless lines are so extremely nar- 
row that it is impossible to see them in ordinary circum- 
stances. The best method is to receive the spectrum on 
the object-glass of a telescope, so as to magnify them suf- 
ficiently to render them visible. This experiment may 
also be made, but in an imperfect manner, by viewing a 
narrow slit between two nearly-closed window-shutters 
through a very excellent glass prism held close to the eye, 
with its refracting angle parallel to the line of light. 
When the spectrum is formed by the sun's rays, either di- 
rect or indirect, — as from the sky, clouds, rainbow, mooQ, 
or planets, — the black bands are always found to be in the 
same parts of the spectrum, and under all circumstances 
to maintain the same relative positions, breadths, and in- 
tensities. Similar dark lines are also seen in the light of 
the stars, in the electric light, and in the fiame of combus- 
tible substances, though dififerently arranged, each star and 
each fiame having a system of dark lines peculiar to itself, 
which remains the same under every circumstance. Dr. 
Wollaston and Fraunhofer of Munich discovered these 
lines deficient of rays independently of each other. Fraun- 
hofer found that their number extends to nearly six hun- 
dred. From these he selected seven of the most remark- 
able, and determined their distances so accurately, that 
they now form standard and invariable points of reference 
for measuring the refractive powers of difiTerent media on 
the rays of light, which renders this department of optics 
as exact an any of the physical sciences. The rays that 
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be complementary to one another which produce white 
when combined. 

Recent experiments by Plateau of Brussels prove that 
direct and accidental colors differ essentially. From these 
it appears that two complementary colors from direct im- 
pression, which would produce white when combined, 
' produce black, or extinguish one another by their union, 
when accidental ; and also that the combination of all the 
tints of the solar spectrum produces white light if they be 
from a direct impression on the eye, whereas blackness 
results from a union of the same tints if they be accidehtal. 
M. Plateau attributes the phenomena of accidental colors 
to a reaction of the retina after being excited by direct vis- 
ion. When the image of an object is impressed on the 
retina only for a few moments, the picture left is exactly 
of the same color with the object, but in an extremely short 
time the picture is succeeded by the accidental image. If 
the prevailing impression be a very strong white light, its 
accidental image is not black, but a variety of colors in 
succession. With a little attention it will generally be 
found that, whenever the eye is aiSected by one prevailing 
color, it sees at the same time the accidental color, in the 
same manner as in music the ear is sensible at once to the 
fundamental note and its harmonic sounds. The imagin- 
ation has a powerful influence on our optical impressions, 
and has been known to revive the images of highly lumin- 
ous objects months and even years afterwards. 
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must be intermediate between tbe 0'0000258th und the 
00000 1 5tth part of an inch. Similar phenomena may 
be seen by viewing the flame of a candle through two 
very fine slits in a card extremely near to one another; 
or by admitting the sun's light into a dark room through 
a pin-hole about the fortieth of an inch in diameter, and 
receiving the image on a sheet of white paper. When a 
slender wire is held in the light, its shadow consists of a 
bright white bar or stripe in the middle, with a series of 
alternate black and brightly colored stripes on each side. 
The rays which bend round the wire in two streams are 
of equal lengths in the middle stripe ; it is consequently 
doubly bright from their combined efiect ; but the rays 
which fall on the paper on each side of the bright stripe, 
being of such unequal lengths as to destroy one another, 
form black lines. On each side of these black lines the 
rays are again of such lengths as to combine to form bright 
stripes, and so on alternately, till the Jight is too faint to 
be visible. When any homogeneous light is used, such^ 
as red, the alternations are only black and red ; but on ac- 
count of the heterogeneous nature of white light, the black 
lines alternate with vivid stripes or fringes of prisnmtic 
colors, arising from the superposition of systems of alter- 
nate black lines and lines of each homogeneous color. 
That the alternation of black lines and colored fringes 
actually does arise from the mixture of the two streams of 
light which flow round the wire, is proved by their van- 
ishing the instant one of the streams is interrupted. It 
may therefore be concluded, as often as these stripes of 
light and darkness occur, that they are owing to tbe rays 
combining at certain intervals to produce a joint efiect, 
and at others to extinguish one another. Now it is con- 
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trary to all our ideas of matter to suppose that two parti- 
cles of it should annihilate one another under any cir- 
>cumstances whatever ; while, on the contrary, it is impos- 
sible not to be struck with the perfect similarity between 
the interferences of small undulations of air and water and 
the preceding phenomena. The analogy is indeed so 
perfect, that philosophers of the highest authority concur 
in the supposition that the celestial regions are filled with 
an extremely rare, imponderable, and highly elastic me- 
dium or ether, whose particles are capable of receiving 
the vibrations communicated to them by self-luminous 
bodies, and of transmitting them to the optic nerves, so as 
to produce the sensation of light. The acceleration in 
the mean motion of Encke's comet renders the existence 
of such a medium almost certain. It is clear that, in this 
hypothesis, the alternate stripes of light and darkness are 
entirely the effect of the interference of the undulations ; 
for, by actual measurement, the length of a wave of the 
mean red rays of the solar spectrum is equal to the 
O*O000258th part of an inch; consequently, when the ele- 
vation of the waves combine, they produce double the in- 
tensity of light that each would do singly ; and when half 
a wave combines with a whole, — that is, when the hollow 
of one wave is filled up by the elevation of another, dark- 
ness is the result. At intermediate points between these 
extremes, the intensity of the light corresponds to inter- 
mediate differences in the lengths of the rays. 

The theory of interferences is a particular case of the 
general mechanical law of the superposition of small mo- 
tions ; whence it appears that the disturbance of a particle 
of an elastic medium, produced by two coexistent undula- 
tions, is the sum of the disturbances which each undula- 

13 
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tion would produce separately ; consequently the particle 
will move in the diagonal of a parallelogram, whose sides 
are the^two undulations. If, therefore, the two undulations 
agree in direction, or nearly so, the resulting motion will 
be very nearly equal to their sum, and in the same 
direction : if they nearly oppose one another, the resulting 
metion will be nearly equal to their diflference ; and if 
the undulations be equal and opposite, the resultant will be 
zero, and the particle will remain at rest. 

The preceding experiments, and the inferences deduced 
from them, which have led to the establishment of the doc- 
trine of the undulations of light, are the most splendid 
memorials of our illustrious- countryman Dr. Thomas 
Young, though Huygens was the first to originate the 
idea. 

It is supposed that the particles of luminous bodies 
are in a state of perpetual agitation, and that they possess 
the property of exciting regular vibrations in the ethereal 
medium, corresponding to the vibrations of their own mole- 
cules ; and that, on account of its elastic nature, one par- 
ticle of the ether, when set in motion, communicates its 
vibrations to those adjacent, which in succession transmit 
them to those farther oflf, so that the primitive impulse is 
transferred from particle to particle, and the undulating 
motion darts through ether like a wave in water. Al- 
though the progressive motion of light is known by ex- 
perience to be uniform, and in a straight line, the vibra- 
tions of the particles are always at right angles to the di- 
rection of the ray. The propagation of light is like the 
spreading of waves in water ; but if one ray alone be con- 
sidered, its motion may be conceived by supposing a rope 
of indefinite length stretched horizontally, one end of 
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which is held in the hand. If it he agitated to and fro at 
regular intervals, with a motion perpendicular to its length, 
a series of similar and equal tremors or waves will be 
propagated along it ; and if the regular impulses be given 
in a variety of planes, as up and down, from right to left, 
and also in oblique directions, the successive undulations 
will take place in every possible plane. An analogous 
motion in the ether, when communicated to th« optic 
nerves, would produce the sensation of common light. It 
is evident that the waves which flow from end to end of 
the cord in a serpentine form are altogether different from 
the perpendicular vibratory motion of each particle of the 
rope, which never deviates far from a state of rest. So in 
ether each particle vibrates perpendicularly to the diree* 
tion of the* ray; but these vibrations are totally differeni 
from, and independent of, the undulations which are trans- 
mitted through it, in the same manner as the vibrations of 
each particular ear of corn are independent of the waves 
that rush from end to end of a harvest-field when agitated 
by the wind. 

The intensity of light depends upon the amplhudeor 
extent of the vibrations of the particles of ether; while its 
color depends upon their frequency. The time of the 
vibration of a particle of ether is, by theory, as the length 
of a wave directly, and inversely as its velocity. No»% 
as the velocity of light is known to be 192000 miles in a 
second, if the lengths of the waves of the different colored 
rays could be measured, the number of vibrations in a 
second corresponding to each could be computed; but that 
has been accomplished as follows: — All transparent sub- 
•Canoes of a certain thickness, with parallel surfacefi, 
reflect »nd traiwroit white liybt, but if they be extremely 
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thin, both the reflected and transmitted light is colored. 
Tiie. vivid hues on soap-bubbles, the iridescent colors pro- 
duced by heat on polished steel and copper, the fringes of 
color between the laminas of Iceland spar and sulphate of 
lime, all consist of a succession of hues disposed in tbc 
same order, totally independent of the color of the sub- 
stance, and determined solely by its greater or less thick- 
ness, — a circumstance which affords the means of ascer- 
taining the length of the waves of each colored ray, and 
the frequency of the vibrations of the particles producing 
them. If a plate of glass be laid upon a lens of almost 
imperceptible curvature, before an open window, when 
they are pressed together a black spot will be seen in the 
point of contact, surrounded by seven rings of vivid colors, 
all differing from one another. In the first ring, estimated 
from the black spot, the colors succeed each other in the 
following order ; — black, very faint blue, brilliant white, 
yellow, orange, and red. They are quite different in the 
other rings, and in the seventh the only colors are pale, 
bluish green, and very pale pink. That these rings are 
formed between the two surfaces in apparent contact may 
be proved by laying a prism on the lens, instead of the 
plate of glass, and viewing the rings through the inclined 
side of it that is next to the eye, which arrangement pre- 
vents the light reflected from the upper surface mixing 
with that from the surfaces in contact, so that the intervals 
between the rings appear perfectly black, — one of the 
strongest circumstances in favor of theundulatory theory; 
for, although the phenomena of the rings can be explained 
by either hypothesis, there is this material difference, 
that according to the undulatory theory, the intervals be- 
tween the rings ought to be absolutely black, which is 
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coDfirmed by experiment; whereas, by the emanating doc- 
trine, they ought to be half illuminated, which is not 
ftaad to be the case. M. Fresnel, whose opinion is of 
the first authority, thought this test* conclusive. It may 
therefore be concluded that the rings arise entirely from 
the interference of the rays: the light reflected from each 
of the surfaces in apparent contact reaches the eye by 
paths of diflferent lengths, and produces colored and dark 
rings alternately, according as the reflected waves coin- 
cide or destroy one ietnother. The breadths of the rings 
tre unequal; they decrease in width, and the colors be- 
come more crowded, as they recede from the centre. 
Colored rings are also produced by transmitting light 
through the same apparatus ; but the colors are less vivid, 
ftnd are complementary to those reflected, consequently 
the central spot is white. 

The size of the rings increases with the obliquity of the 
incident light; the same color requiring a greater thick- 
^^sa or space between the glasses to produce it than when 
the light falls perpendicularly upon them. Now if the 
apparatus be placed in homogeneous instead of white 
^ight, the rings will all be of the same color with that of the 
light employed. That is to say, if the light be red, the 
rings will be red divided by black intervals. The size of 
the rings varies with the color of the light. They are 
largest in red, and decrease in magnitude with the suc- 
ceeding prismatic colors, being smallest in violet light. 

Since one of the glasses is plane and the other spheri- 
cal, it is evident that, from the point of contact, the space 
between them gradually increases in thickness all round, 
so that a certain thickness of air corresponds to each color, 
which, in the undulatory system, measures the length of 

13* 
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the wave producing it. By actual measurement Sir Isaac 
Newton found that the squares of the diameters of the 
brightest parts of each ring are as the odd numbers, 1, 3f 
5, 7, ^c. ; and that the squares of the diameters of the 
darkest parts are as the even numbers 0, 2, 4, 6, &c. Con- 
sequently the intervals between the glasses at these points 
are in the same proportion. If, then, the thickness of the 
air corresponding to any one color could be found, iti 
thickness for all the others would be known. Now, ai 
Sir Isaac Newton knew the radius ofcurvature of the lens, 
and the actual breadth of the rings in parts of an inch, it 
was easy to compute that the thickness of air at the dark- 
est part of the first ring is the^mb^^ P^^t of an inch, 
whence all the others have been deduced. As these in- 
tervals determine the lengths of the waves on the undula- 
tory hypothesis, it appears that the length of a wave of 
the extreme red of the solar spectrum is equal to the 
00000266th part of an inch ; that the length of a wave of 
the extreme violet is equal to the 00000 167th part of an 
inch ; and as the time of a vibration of a particle of ether 
producing any particular color is directly as the length of 
a wave of that color, and inversely as the velocity of light, 
it follows that the molecules of ether producing the ex- 
treme red of the solar spectrum perform 458 millions of 
millions of vibrations in a second ; and that those produc- 
ing the extreme violet accomplish 727 millions of millions 
of vibrations in the same time. The lengths of the waves 
of the intermediate colors and the number of their vibra- 
tions being intermediate between these two, while light, 
which consists of all the colors, is consequently a mixture 
of waves of all lengths between the limits of the extreme 
red and violet. The determination of these minute por- 
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te of time and space, both of which have a real exivt- 
nee; being the actual results of measurement, do a^ m'i'.h 
boor to the genius of Newton as that of th<; law of ^^rav- 
ditioo. 

The phenomenon of the colored rings tak%s pla^e ia 
tMcuo as well as in air; which proves that it ib tLe dis- 
tance between the lenses alone, and not the air, which pro - 
doces the colors. However, if water or oil be put }Hfiw fr«n 
them, the rings contract, but no other change enfeuev, and 
Newton found that the thickness of different media at 
which a given tint is seen is in the inverse ratio of the ir 
refractive indices, so that the thickness of lamina; may be 
Imown by their color, which could not otherwise be meas- 
ured; and as. the position of the colors in the rirjg« is in- 
'triable, they form a fixed standard of comfjarison, well 
known as Newton's scale of colors ; each tint being est i- 
mated according to the ring to which it belongs from the 
central spot inclusively. Not only the periodical colors 
^liich have been described, but the colors seen in thick 
plates of transparent substances, the variable hues of feath - 
®rs, of insects' wings, and of striated substances, and the 
colored fringes surrounding the shadows of all bodies 
ield in an extremely small beam of light, all depend upon 
the same principle. Whence it appears, that material sub- 
stances derive their colors from two different causes — 
some from the law of interference, such as iridescent met- 
als, peacock's feathers, &c., and others from the unequal 
absorption of the rays of white light, such as vermilion, 
ultramarine, blue or green cloth, flowers, and the greater 
number of colored bodies. 

The ether ial medium pervading space is supposed to 
penetrate all material substances, occupying the interstices 
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between their molecules ; but in the interior of refracting 
media it exists in a state of less elasticity compared with 
its density in vacuo ; and the more refractive the medium 
the less the elasticity of the ether within it. Hence the 
waves of light are transmitted with less velocity in such 
media as glass and water than in the external ether. As 
soon as a ray of light reaches the surface of a diaphanous 
reflecting substance, for example, a plate of glass, it com- 
municates its undulations to the ether next in contact with 
the surface, which thus becomes a new centre of motion, 
and two hemispherical waves are propagated from each 
point of this surface; one of which proceeds forward into 
the anterior of the glass, with a less velocity than the inci- 
dent wave : and the other is transmitted back into the air 
with a velocity equal to that with which it came. Thus 
when refracted, the light moves with a diflerent velocity 
without and within the glass; when reflected, the ray 
comes and goes with the same velocity. The particles of 
ether without the glass which communicate their motions 
to the particles of the dense and less elastic ether within 
it, are analogous to small elastic balls striking large ones ; 
for some of the motion will be communicated to the large 
balls, and the small ones will be reflected. The first 
would cause the refracted wave, and the last the reflected. 
Conversely, when the light passes from glass to air, the 
action is similar to large balls striking small ones. The 
small balls receive a motion which would cause the re- 
fracted ray, and the part of the motion retained by the 
large ones would occasion the reflected wave; so that 
when light passes through a plate of glass or of any other 
medium diflfering in density from the air, there is a reflec- 
tion at both surfaces. But this diflference exists between 
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Ae two reflections, that one is caused by a vibration in the 
ttme direction with that of the incident ray, and the other 
ija. vibration in the opposite direction. 

A single wave of air or ether would not produce the 
tmsation of sound or light. In order to excite vision, the 
i^ibrations of the molecules of ether must be regular, pe- 
riodical, and very often repeated ; and as the ear contin- 
ues to be agitated for a short time after the impulse, by 
which alone a sound becomes continuous, so also the fibres 
of the retina, according to M. d'Arcet, continue to vibrate 
for about the eighth part of a second, after the exciting 
cause has ceased. Every one must have observed when a 
strong impression is made by a bright light, that the ob- 
ject remains visible for a short time after shutting the 
eyes, which is supposed to be in consequence of the con- 
tiaued vibrations of the fibres of the retina. It is quite 
possible that many vibrations may be excited in the ethe- 
real medium incapable of producing undulations in the 
fibres of the human retina, which yet have a powerful 
effect on those of other animals or of insects. Such may 
receive luminous impressions of which we are totally un- 
conscious, and at the same time they may be insensible to 
the light and colors which aflfect our eyes ; their percep- 
tions beginning where ours end. 



SECTION XXII. 



In giving a sketch of the constitution of light, it is im- 
possible to omit the extraordinary property of its polari- 
zation, • the phenomena of which,' Sir John Herschel says, 
•arc so singular and various, that to one who has only 
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Studied the common branches of physical optics, it is like 
entering into a new world, so splendid as to render it one 
of the most delightful branches of experimental inquiry, 
and so fertile in the views it lays open of the constitution 
of natural bodies, and the minuter mechanism of the uni- 
verse, as to place it in the very first rank of the physico- 
mathematical sciences, which it maintains by the rigorous 
application of geometrical reasoning its nature admits and 
requires.' 

In general, when a ray of light is reflected from a pane 
of plate-glass, or any other substance, it may be reflected 
a second time from another surface, and it will also pass 
freely through transparent bodies ; but if a ray of light be 
reflected from a pane of plate-glass at an angle of 57**, it 
is rendered totally incapable of reflection at the surface of 
another pane of glass in certain definite positions, but will 
be completely reflected by the second pane in other posi- 
tions. It likewise loses the property of penetrating 
transparent bodies in particular positions, whilst it is freely 
transmitted by them in others. Light so modified, as to 
be incapable of reflection and transmission in certain 
directions, is said to be polarized. This name was origin- 
ally adopted from an imaginary analogy in the arrange- 
ment of the particles of light on the Corpuscular doctrine 
to the poles of a magnet, and is still retained in the undula- 
tory theory. 

Light may be polarized by reflection from any polished 
surface, and the same property is also imparted by refrac- 
tion. It is proposed to explain these methods of polarizing 
light, to give a short account of its most remarkable prop- 
erties, and to endeavor to describe a few of the splendid 
phenomepa it exhibits. 
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If a brown tourmaline, which is a mineral generally 
crystallized in the form of along prism, be cut longitudin- 
ally, that is, parallel to the axis of the prism, into plates 
aboDt the thirtieth of an inch in thickness, and the surfaces 
polished, luminous objects may be seen through them, as 
through plates of colored glass. The axis of each plate 
is, in its longitudinal section, parallel to the axis of the 
prism whence it was cut. If one of these plates be held 
perpendicularly between the eye and a candle, and turned 
slowly round in its own plane, no change will take place in 
the image of the candle ; but if the plate be held in a fixed 
position, with its axis or longitudinal section vertical, 
when a second plate is interposed between it and the eye, 
parallel to the first, and turned slowly round in its own 
plane, a remarkable change will be found to have taken 
place in the nature of the light, for the image of the candle 
will vanish and appear alternately at every quarter revolu- 
tion of the plate, varying through all degrees of brightness 
down to total, or almost total, evanescence, and then 
increasing again by the same degrees as it had before 
decreased. These changes depend upon the relative posi- 
tions of the plates. When the longitudinal sections of the 
two plates are parallel, the brightness of the image is at 
its maximum; and when the axes of the sections cross at 
right angles, the image of the candle vanishes. Thus the 
light, in passing through the first plate of tourmaline, has 
acquired a property totally different from the direct light 
of the candle. The direct light would have penetrated 
the second plate equally well in all directions, whereas 
the refracted ray will only pass through it in particular 
positions, and is altogether incapable of penetrating it in 
others. The refracted ray is polarized in its passage 
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through the first tourmaline, and experience shows that it ' 
never loses that property, unless when acted upon by i 
new subsitance. Thus one of the properties of polarizei 
light is proved to be the incapability of passing through! 
plate of tourmaline perpendicular to it, in certain positions, 
and its ready transmission in other positions at right an- 
gles to the former. 

Many other substances. have the property of polarizing 
light. If a ray of light falls upon a transparent medium 
which has the same temperature, density and structure 
throughout every part, as fluids, gases, glass, &c., and a 
few regularly crystallized minerals, it is refracted into a 
single pencil of light by the laws of ordinary refraction, 
according to which the ray, passing through the refract- 
ing surface from the object to the eye, never quits a plane 
perpendicular to that surface. Almost all other bodies, 
such as the greater number of crystallized minerals, ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, gums, resins, jellies, and all 
solid bodies having unequal tensions, whether from une- 
qual temperature or pressure, possess the property of 
doublingthe image or appearance of an object seen through 
them in certain directions ; because a ray of natural light 
falling upon them is refracted into two pencils which move 
with different velocities, and are more or less separated, 
according to the nature of the body and the direction of 
the incident ray. Iceland spar, a carbonate of lime, which, 
by its natural cleavage, may be split into the form of a 
rhombohedron, possesses this property in an eminent de- 
gree, as may be seen by pasting a piece of paper, with a 
large pin hole in it, on the side of the spar farthest from 
the eye. The hole will appear double when held to the 
light. One of these pencils is refracted according to the 
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nme law, as in glass or watei*, never quitting the plane 
perpendicular to the refracting surface, and therefore 
called the ordinary ray ; but the other does quit that plane, 
being refracted according to a different and much more 
complicated law, and on that account is called the extraor- 
dinary ray. For the same reason one image is called the 
ordinary, and the other* the extraordinary image. When 
the spar is turned round in the same plane, the extraordin- 
ary image of the hole revolves about the ordinary image 
which remains fixed, both being equally bright. But if 
the spar be kept in one position, and viewed through a 
plate of tourmaline, it will be found that, as the tourmaline 
revolves, the images vary in their relative brightness — one 
increases in intensity till it arrives at a maximum, at the 
same time that the other diminishes till it vanishes, and so 
on alternately at each quarter revolution, proving both 
rays to be polarized ; for in one position the tourmaline 
transmits the ordinary ray, and reflects the extraordinary, 
and after revolving 90®, the extraordinary ray is trans- 
mitted, and the ordinary ray is reflected. Thus another 
property of polarized light is, that it cannot be divided into 
two equal pencils by double refraction, in positions of the 
doubly refracting bodies, in which a ray of common light 
l¥Ould be so divided. 

Were tourmaline like other doubly refracting bodies, 
each of the transmitted rays would be double, but that 
mineral, when of a certain thickness, after separating the 
light into two polarized pencils, absorbs one of them, and 
consequently shows only one image of an object. 

The pencils of light, on leaving a doubly refracting 
substance, are parallel ; and it is clear, from the preceding 
experiments, that they are polarized in planes at right an- 

14 
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gles to each other. But that will be better understood hf 
considering the change produced in common light by the 
action of the polarizing body. It has been shown that the 
undulations of ether, which produce the sensation of com- 
mon light, are performed in eyery possible plane, at right 
angles to the direction in which the ray is moving; but 
the case is very different after the ray has passed through 
a doubly refracting substance, like Iceland spar. The 
light then proceeds in two parallel pencils, whose undula- 
tions are still, indeed, transverse to the direction of the 
rays, but they are accomplished in planes at right angles 
to one another, analogous to two parallel stretched cords, 
one of which performs its undulations only in a horizon- 
tal plane, and the other in a vertical, or upright plane. 
Thus the polarizing action of Iceland spar, and of all 
doubly refracting substances, is, to separate a ray of com- 
mon light whose waves, or undulations, are in every plane, 
into two parallel rays, whose waves or undulations lie in 
planes at right angles to each other. The ray of common 
light may be assimilated to a round rod, whereas the two 
polarized rays are like two parallel long flat rulers, one 
of which is laid horizontally on its broad surface, and the 
other horizontally on its edge. The alternate transmis- 
sion and obstruction of one of these flattened beams by the 
tourmaline is similar to the facility with which a thin 
sheet of paper, or a card, may be passed between the bars 
of a grating, or wires of a cage, if presented edgeways, 
and the impossibility of its passing in a direction trans- 
verse to' the openings of the bars or wires. 

Although it generally happens that a ray of light, in 
passing through Iceland spar, is separated into two polar- 
ized rays ; yet there is one direction along whicK it is re- 
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been perfectly confirmed by subsequent experimeuts. TUv 
theory of refraction, which, for generalization, is perhaff- 
only inferior to the law of gravitation, has enrollej tte 
name of Fresnel among those which pass not away, aa4 ' 
make his early loss a subject of deep regret to all whm 
take an interest in the higher paths of scientific researck* 

Panes of glass, if sufficiently numerous, will give li ■ 
polarized beam by refraction. It appears that, when a 
beam of common light is partly reflected at, and partly 
transmitted through, a transparent surface, the reflected 
and refracted pencils contain equal quantities of polarised 
light, and that their planes of polarization are at righl 
angles to one another ; hence, a pile of panes of glaif 
will give a polarized beam by refraction. For if a imy 
of common light pass through them, part of it will be po- 
larized by the first plate, the second plate will polarize a 
part of what passes through it, and the rest will do the 
same in succession, till the whole beam is polarized, ex- 
cept what is lost by reflection at the dififerent surfaces, or 
by absorption. This beam is polarized in a plane at right 
angles to the plane of reflection, that is, at right angles to 
the plane passing through the incident and reflected ray. 
But by far the most convenient way of polarizing light is 
by reflection. 

A pane of plate-glass laid upon a piece of black cloth, 
on a table at an open window, will appear of a uniform 
brightness from the reflection of the sky or clouds ; but if 
it be viewed through a plate of tourmaline, having its 
axis vertical, instead of being illummated as before, it will 
be obscured by a large cloudy spot, having its centre quite 
dark, which will readily be found by elevating or depress- 
ing the eye, and will only be visible when the angle of 
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incidence is 57^ that is, when a line from the eye to the 
centre of the black spot makes an angle of 33^ with the 
surface of the reflector. When the tourmaline is turned 
round in its own plane, the dark cloud will diminish, and 
entirely vanish when the axis of the tourmaline is hori- 
zontal, and then every part of the surface of the glass will 
be equally illuminated. As the tourmaline revolves, the 
cloudy spot will appear and vanish alternately at every 
quarter revolution. ' Thus, when a ray of light is incident 
on a pane of plate glass at an angle of 57^, the reflected 
ray is rendered incapable of penetrating a plate of tour- 
maline whose axis is in the plane of incidence ; conse- 
quently it has acquired the same character as if it had 
been poralized by transmission through a plate of -tourma- 
line with its axis at right angles to the plane of reflection. 
It is found by experience that this polarized ray is inca- 
pable of a second reflection at certain angles and in cer- 
tain positions of the incident plane. For if another pane 
of plate glass, having one surface blackened, be so placed 
as to make an angle of 33^ with the reflected ray, the 
image of the first pane will be reflected in its surface, and 
will be alternately illuminated and obscured at every 
quarter revolution of the blackened pane, according as 
the plane of reflection is parallel or perpendicular to the 
plane of polarization. Since this happens, by whatever 
means the light has been polarized, it evinces another gen- . 
eral property of polarized light, which is, that it is inca- 
pable of reflection in a plane at right angles to the plane 
of polarization 

All reflecting surfaces are capable of polarizing light, 
but the angle of incidence at which it is completely po- 
larized, is different in each substance. It appears that the 
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angle for plate glass is 57^ ; in crown glass it is 56^ 55\ 
and no ray will be completely polarised by water, unless 
the angle of incidence be 53^ IT. The angles at which 
difierent substances polarize light are determined by a 
very simple and elegant law, discovered by Sir David 
Brewster, * That the tangent of the polarizing angle for 
any medium is equal to the sine of the angle of incidence 
divided by the sine of the angle of refraction of that me- 
dium.' Whence also the refractive power even of an 
opaque body is know^n when its polarizing angle has been 
determined. 

Metallic substances, and such as are of high refractive 
powers, like the diamond, polarize imperfectly. 

If a ray polarized by refraction or by reflection from 
any substance not metallic be viewed through a piece of 
Iceland spar, each image will alternately vanish and re- 
appear at every quarter revolution of the spar, whether it 
revolves from right to left, or from left to right ; which 
shows that the properties of the polarized ray are sym- 
metrical on each side of the plane of polarization. 

Although there be only one angle in each substance at 
which light is completely polarized by one reflection, yet 
it may be polarized at any angle of incidence by a suffi- 
cient number of reflections. For if a ray falls upon the 
upper surface of a pile of glass at an angle greater or 
less than the polarizing angle, a part only of the reflected 
ray will be polarized, but a part of what is transmitted 
will be polarized by reflection at the surface of the second 
plate, part at the third, and so on till the whole is polar- 
ized. This is the best apparatus ; but a plate of glass 
having its inferior surface blackened, or even a polished 
tkblf, will answer the purpose. 
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SECTION XXIII. 

Sach is the nature of polarized light and the laws it fol- 
lows ; bat it is hardly possible to convey an idea of the 
splendor of the phenomena it exhibits under circumstances 
which an attempt will now be made to describe. 

If light polarized by reflection from a pane of glass be 
viewed through a plate of tourmaline with its longitudinal 
section vertical, an obscure cloud with its centre totally 
dark will be seen on the glass. Now let a plate of mica, 
uniformly about the thirtieth of an inch in thickness, be 
interposed between the tourmaline and the glass ; the^dark 
spot will instantly vanish, and instead of it, a succession 
of the most gorgeous colors will appear, varying with 
every inclination of the mica, from the richest reds, to the 
most vivid greens, blues, and purples. That they may 
be seen in perfection the mica must revolve at right an- 
gles to its own plane. When the mica is turned round in 
a plane perpendicular to the polarized ray, it will be found 
that there are two lines in it where the colors entirely 
vanish; these are the optic axes of the mica; which is a 
doubly "refracting substance, with two optic axes along 
which light is refracted in one pencil. 

No colors are visible in the mica whatever its position 
may be with regard to the polarized light, without the aid 
of the tourmaline which separates the transmitted ray into 
two pencils of colored light complementary to one another, 
that is, which taken together would make white light ; one 
of these it absorbs and transmits the other ; it is therefore 
called the analyzing plate. The truth of this will appear 
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more readily if a film of sulphate of lime between tilt :. 
twentieth and sixtieth of an inch thick be used instead m§z, 
the mica. When the film is of uniform thickness, o\ 
one color will be seen when it is placed between the a 
lyzing plate and the reflecting glass ; as, for example, r 
but when the tourmaline revolves, the red will vanish Wf. 

i 

degrees, till the film is colorless, then it will assume ft ^ 
green hue, which will increase and arrive at its maximiUK 
when the tourmaline has turned through ninety degrees; 
after that the green will vanish and the red will re-appeer, 
alternating at each quadrant. Whence it appears that the 
tourmaline separates the light which has passed througll 
the film into a red and a green pencil, and that in one 
position it absorbs the green and lets the red pass, and in 
another it absorbs the red and transmits the green. Thii 
is proved by analyzing fhe ray with Iceland spar instead 
of tourmaline, for since the spar does not absorb the light, 
two images of the sulphate of lime will be seen, one red 
and the other green, and these exchange colors every 
quarter revolution of the spar, the red becoming green and 
the green red, and where the images overlap, the color is 
"white, proving the red and green to be complementary to 
each other. The tint depends on the thickness of the 
film. Films of sulphate of lime the 000124 and 001818 
of an inch respectively, give white light in whatever posi- 
tion they may be held, provided they be perpendicular to 
the polarized ray; but films of intermediate thickness will 
give all colors. Consequently a wedge of sulphate of lime 
varying in thickness between the 000124 and the 001818 
of an inch will appear to be striped with all colors when 
polarized light is transmitted through it. A change in 
the inclination of the fihn, whether of mica or sulphate of 
lime, is evidently equivalent to a variation in thickness. 
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ena, the rotation to the right is accomplished accordiDg ia 
the same laws, and with the same energy, as that to the 
left. But if two plates of quartz be interposed which pos- 
sess difierent affections, the second plate undoes, either 
wholly or partly, the rotatory motion which the first had 
produced, according as the plates are of equal or un- 
equal thickness. When the plates are of unequal thick- 
ness, the deviation is in the direction of the strongest, and 
exactly the same with that which a third plate would pro- 
duce equal in thickness to the difference of the two. 

M. Biot has discovered the same properties in a variety 
of liquids. Oil of turpentine and an essential oil of laurel 
cause the plane of polarization to turn to the left, whereas 
the syrup of the sugar-cane and a solution of natural cam- 
phor by alcohol turn it to the right. A compensation if 
effected by the superposition or mixture of two liquids 
which possess these opposite properties, provided no 
chemical action takes place. A remarkable difference 
was also observed by M. Biot between the action of the 
particles of the same substances when in a liquid or solid 
state. The syrup of grapes, for example, turns the plane 
of polarization to the left as long as it remains liquid, bat 
as soon as it acquires the solid form of sugar, it causes the 
plane of polarization to revolve towards the right, a prop- 
erty which it retains even when again dissolved. Instan- 
ces occur also in which these circumstances are reversed. 

A ray of light passing through a liquid possessing the 
power of circular polarization is not affected by mixing 
other fluids with the liquid, — such as water, ether, alcohol, 
&c., which do not possess circular polarization themseWes, 
the angle of deviation remaining exactly the same as be* 
^ore the mixture; whence M. Biot infers that the action 



exercised by the liquids in question does not depend upon 
their mass, but that it is a molecular action, exercised by 
the ultimate particles of matter, which only depends upon 
their individual constitution, and is entirely independent 
of the positions and mutual distances of the particles with" 
regard to each other. This peculiar action of matter or 
Jight affords the means of detecting varieties in the nature 
of substances which have eluded chemical research. For 
example, no chemical difference has been discovered be- 
tween syrup from the sugar-cane and syrup from grapes ; 
yet the first causes the plane of polarization to revolve to 
the right, and the other to the left, therefore some essential 
difference must exist in the nature of their ultimate moltv 
cules. The same difference is ta be traced between the 
juices of such plants as give sugar similar to that from 
the cane and those which give sugar like that obtained 
from grapes. M. Biot has shown, by tli«se important dis- 
coveries, that tiircular polarization surpasses the power of 
•chemical analysis in giving certain and direct evidence of 
the similarity or difference existing an the molecular con- 
stitution of bodies, as well as of the j)ermanency of that 
constitution, or of the ^actuations to which it may be lia- 
ble. This eminent philosopher is now engaged in a series 
•of experiments on the progressive changes in tlio sap of 
vegetables at different distances from their roots, and on 
the products that are formed at the various epochs of wg- 
etatron, from their action on polarized light. 

One of the many brilliant discoveries of M. Frecjuel in 
the production of circular and elliptical polarization by 
the internal reflection of light from plate glass. He ha:* 
shown that, if light, polarized by any of the usual methods, 
be twice reflected within a glass rhomb of n gxycv, i'v^sww, 

15 
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the vibrations of the ether that are perpendicular to the 
plane of incidence will be retarded a quarter of a vibra- 
tion, which causes the vibrating particles to describe a 
circular helix, or curve, like a corkscrew. However, 
that only happens when the plane of polarization is ia- 
clined at an angle of 45° to the plane of incidence. When 
these two planes form an angle, either greater or less, the 
vibrating particles move in an elliptical helix, which 
curve may be represented by twisting a thread in a spiral 
about an oval rod. These curves will turn to the right or 
left according to the position of the incident plane. 

The motion of the ethereal medium in elliptical and 
circular polarization may be represented by the analogy 
of a stretched cord; for if the extremity of such a cord be 
agitated at equal and regular intervals by a vibratory mo- 
tion entirely confined to one plane, the cord will be thrown 
into an undulating curve lying wholly in that plane. If 
to this motion there be superadded another, similar and 
equal, but perpendicular to the first, the cord will assume 
the form of an elliptical helix ; its extremity will describe 
an ellipse, and every molecule throughout its length will 
successively do the same. But if the second system of 
vibrations commence exactly a quarter of an undulation 
later than the first, the cord will take the form of a circu- 
lar helix, or corkscrew ; the extremity of it will move uni- 
formly in a circle, and every molecule throughout the cord 
will do the same in succession. It appears, therefore, that 
both circular and elliptical polarization may be produced 
by the composition of the motions of two rays in which 
the particles of ether vibrate in planes at right angles to 
one another. 

Professor Airy, in a very profound and able paper lately 
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■ame plane without acquiriDg the property of producing 
colored fringes ; hut if they belong to a pencil, the whole 
of which waa originally polarized in the same plane, they 
will interfere. 

The manner in which the colored images are formed 
maybe conceiyed by considering that, when polarized 
light passes through the optic axis of a doubly refracting 
substance, — as mica, for example, — it is divided into two 
pencils by the analyzing tourmaline ; and as one ray is 
absorbed, there can be no interference. But when the po- 
larized light passes through the mica in any other direc- 
tion, it is separated into two white rays, and these are 
again divided into four pencils by the tourmaline, which 
absorbs two of them ; and the other two, being transmit- 
ted in the same plane, with different velocities, interfere 
and produce the colored phenomena. If the analysis be 
be made with Iceland spar, the single ray passing through 
the optic axis of the mica will be refracted into two rays 
polarized in different planes, and no interference will hap- 
pen ; but when two rays are transmitted by the mica, they 
will be separated into four by the spar, two^of which will 
interfere to form one image, and the other two, by their 
interference, will produce the complementary colors of the 
other image, when the spar has revolved through 90^; 
because, in such positions of the spar as produce the col- 
ored images, only two rays are visible at a time, the other 
two being reflected. When the analysis is accomplished 
by reflection, if two rays are transmitted by the mica, they 
are polarized in planes at right angles to each other ; and 
if the plane of reflection of either of these rays be at right 
angles to the plane of polarization, only one of them will 
be reflected, and therefore no interference can take place ] 

15* 
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but in all other positions of the analyzing* plate, both t ay i 
will be reflected in the same plane, and consequently will 
produce colored rings by their interference. 

It is evident that a great deal of the light we see musl 
be polarized, since most bodies which have the power ol 
reflecting or refracting light also have the power of polar- 
izing it. The blue light of the sky is completely polar- 
ized at an angle of 74° from the sun in a plane passing 
through his centre. 

A constellation of talent, almost unrivalled at any peri* 
od in the history of science, has contributed to the the- 
ory of polarization, though the original discovery of that 
property of light was accidental, and arose from an occur* 
"^ rence, which, like thousands of others, would have passed 
unnoticed, had it not happened to one of those rare minds 
capable of drawing the most in^portant inferences from 
circumstances apparently trifling. In 180S» while M. 
Malus was accidentally viewing, virith a doubly refracting 
prism, a brilliant sunset reflected from the windows of the 
Luxembourg palais in Paris, on turning the prism slowly 
round, he was surprised to see a very great difference in 
the intensity of the two images, the most refracted alter-^ 
nately changing from brightness to obscurity at each 
quadrant of revolution. A phenomenon so unlooked for 
induced him to investigate its cause, whence sprung one 
of the most elegant and refilled branches of physical op- 
tics. 

SECTION XXIV. 

The numerous phenomena of periodical colors arising 
from the interference of light, which do not admit of satis- 
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mtory explanation on any other principle than the undu* 
iatory theory, are the strongest arguments in favor of that 
liypothesis ; and even cases which at one time seemed un- 
Avorable to that doctrine have proved, upon investigation, 
to proceed from it alone. Such is the erroneous objection 
which has been made in consequence of a difference in 
the mode of action of light and sound under the same cir- 
cumstances in one particular instance. When a ray of 
light from a luminous point, and a diverging sound, are 
both transmitted through a very small hole into a dark 
room, the light goes straight forward, and illuminates a 
small spot on the opposite wall, leaving the rest in dark- 
ness ; whereas the sound, on entering, diverges in all di- 
rections, and is heard in every part of the room. These 
phenomena, however, instead of being at variance with 
the undulatory theory, are direct consequences of it, aris- 
'Og from the very great difference between the magnitude 
of the undulations of sound and those of light. The un- 
dulations of light are incomparably less than the minute 
Aperture, while those of sound are much greater; there- 
fore, when light, diverging from a luminous point, enters 
the hole, the rays round its edges are oblique, and conse- 
quently of different lengths, while those in the centre are 
direct, and nearly or altogether of the same lengths ; so 
that the small undulations between the centre and the 
edges are in different phases, that is, in different states of 
undulation ; and therefore the greater number of them in- 
terfere, and, by destroying one another, produce darkness 
all around the edges of the aperture ; whereas the central 
rays, having the same phases, combine and produce a spot 
of bright light on a wall or screen directly opposite the 
hole. The waves of air producing sound, on the contrary 
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being very large compared with the hole, do not sensiUj 
diverge in passing through it, and a>e therefore all m 
nearly of the same length, and consequently in the saiiif 
phase, or state of undulation, that none of them interfere 
sufficiently to destroy one another ; hence all the particlM 
of air in the room are set in a state of vibration, so that 
the intensity of the sound is very nearly everywhere the 
same. It is probable, however, that, if the aperture were 
large enough, sound diverging from a point without would 
scarcely be audible, except immediately opposite the 
opening. Strong as the preceding cases may be, the M- 
lowing experiment, recently published by Professor Airy, 
seems to be decisive in favor of the undulatory doctrine 
Suppose a plano-convex lens of very great radius to be 
placed upon a plate of very highly polished metal. Wheo 
a ray of polarized light falls upon this apparatus at « very 
great angle of incidence, Newton's rings are seen at the 
point of contact. But as the polarizing angle of glass 
diflfers from that of metal, when the light falls on the leni 
at the polarizing angle of glass, the black spot and the 
system of rings vanish; for although light in abundance 
continues to be reflected from the surface of the metal, noi 
a ray is reflected from the surface of the glass that is in 
contact with it, consequently no interference can take 
place; which proves, beyond a doubt, that Newton's rings 
result from the interference of the light reflected from the 
surfaces apparently in contact 

Notwithstanding the successful adaption of the undula- 
tory system to phenomena, it cannot be denied that an ob- 
jection still exists in the dispersion of light, unless the ex- 
planation given by Professor Airy be deemed sufficient 
A sunbeam falling on a prism, instead of being refracted 
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to a single point, is dispersed, or scattered over a consid- 
erable space, so that the rays of the colored spectrum, 
whose waves are of different lengths, have different de- 
grees of refrangibility, and consequently move with differ- 
ent velocities, either in the medium which conveys the 
light from the sun, or in the refracting medium, or in both ] 
whereas it has been shown that rays of all colors move 
with the same velocity. If, indeed, the velocities of the 
various rays were different in space, the aberration of the 
ja.xed stars, which is inversely as the velocity, would be 
different for different colors, and every star would appear 
as a spectrum whose length would be parallel to the di- 
rection of the earth's motion, which is not found to agree 
with observation. Besides, there is no such difference in 
the velocities of the long and short waves of air in the 
analogous case of sound, since notes of the lowest and 
highest pitch are heard in the order in which they are 
struck. The solution of this anomalous case suggested 
by Professor Airy from a similar instance in the theory of 
sound, already mentioned, will be best understood in his 
own words. * We have every reason,* he observes, * to 
think that a part of the velocity of sound depends upon 
the circumstance that the law of elasticity of the air is 
altered by the instantaneous development of latent heat 
on compression, or the contrary effect oh expansion. Now, 
if this heat required time for its development, the quan- 
tity of heat developed would depend upon the time during 
which the particles remained in nearly the same relative 
state, that is, on the time of vibration. Consequently, the 
law of elasticity would be different for different times of 
vibration, or for different lengths of waves ; and therefore 
the velocity of transmission would be different for waves 
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of different lengths. If we suppose some cause which is 
put in action by the vibration of the particles to afiect in a 
similar manner the elasticity of the medium of light, and 
if we conceive the degree of development of that cause to 
depend upon time, we shall have a sufficient explanation 
of the unequal refrhngibility of different colored rays.' 
Even should this view be objectionable, instead of being 
surprised that one discrepant case should occur, it is as- 
tonishing to find the theory so nearly complete, if it be 
considered that no subject in the whole course of physico- 
mathematical inquiry is more abstruse than the doctrine of 
the propagation of motion through elastic media, perpetu- 
ally requiring the aid of analogy from the unconquerable 
difficulties of the subject. 



SECTION XXV. 

It is not by vision alone that a knowledge of the sun's 
rays is acquired, — touch proves that they have the power 
of raising the temperature of substances exposed to their 
action ; and experience likewise teaches that remarkable 
changes are affected by their chemical agency. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel discovered that rays of caloric, which pro- 
duce the sensation of heat, exist independently of those of 
light ; when he used a prism of flint glass, he found the 
warm rays most abundant in the dark space a little beyond 
the red extremity of the solar spectrum, from whence they 
decrease towards the violet, beyond which they are insen- 
sible. It may therefore be concluded that the calorific 
rays vary in refrangibility, and that those beyond the ex- 
treme red are less refrangible than any rays of light. 
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^oljaston, Ritter, and Beckman discovered simultane- 
ously that inrisible rays, known only by their chemical 
action, exist in the dark space beyond the extreme violet, 
where there is no sensible heat: these are more refrangi- 
ble than any of the rays of light or heat, and gradually 
decrease in refrangibility towards the other end of the 
spectrum, where they cease. Thus the solar spectrum is 
proved to consist of ^ve superposed spectra, only three of 
which are visible — the red, yellow, and blue ; each of the 
Hye varies in refrangibility and intensity throughout the 
whole extent, the visible part being overlapped at one ex- 
extremity by the chemical, and at the other by the calorific 
rays. The action of the chemical rays blackens the salts 
of silver, and their influence is daily seen in the fading of 
vegetable colors: what object they are destined to accom- 
plish in the economy of nature remains unknown, but 
certain it is, that the very existence of the animal and 
vegetable creation depends upon the calorific rays. That 
the heat-producing rays exist independently of light, is a 
matter of constant experience in the- abundant emission of 
them from boiling water, yet there is every reason to be- 
lieve that both the calorific and chemical rays are modifi- 
cations of the same agent which produces the sensation 
of light The rays of heat are subject to the same laws 
of reflection and refraction with those of light ; they pass 
through the gases with the same facility, but a remarkable 
diflerence obtains in the transmission of light and heat 
through most solid and liquid substances, the same body 
being often perfectly transparent to the luminous, and al- 
together impermeable to the calorific rays. The experi- 
ments of M. de Laroche show that glass, however thin, 
totally intercepts the obscure rays of caloric when they 
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flow from a body whose temperature is lower than that of 
boiling water ; that, as the temperature increases, the ca- 
lorific rays are transmitted more and more abundantly; 
and when the body becomes highly luminous, that they 
penetrate the glass with perfect ease. The very feeble 
heat of moonlight must be incapable of penetrating glass, 
consequently it does not sensibly affect the thermometer, 
even when concentrated ; and, on the contrary, the ex- 
treme brilliancy of the sun is probably the reason why 
his heat, when brought to a focus by a lens, is more in- 
tense than any that can be produced artificially; and it is 
owing to the same cause that glass screens, which entirely 
exclude the heat of a common fire, are permeable by the 
solar caloric. 

The results of de Laroche have been confirmed by the 
recent experiments of M. Melloni, whence it appears that 
the calorific rays pass less abundantly, not only through 
glass, but through rock-crystal, Iceland spar, and other 
diaphanous bodies, both solid and liquid, according as the 
temperature of their origin is diminished, and that they 
are altogether intercepted when the temperature is about 
that of boiling water. It is singular that transparency 
with regard to light is totally different from the power of 
transmitting heat. In bodies possessing the same degree 
of transparency for light, the quantities of heat which 
they transmit differ immensely, though proceeding from 
the same source. The transmissive power of certain sub- 
stances having a dark color exceeds by four or fixe times 
that of others perfectly diaphanous, and the calorific rays 
pass instantaneously through black glass perfectly opaque 
to light. 

The property of transmitting the calorific rays dimin* 
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ishes, to a certain degree^ with the thickness, of the hody 
they have to traverse, but not so much as inight be ex- 
pected : a piece of very transparent alum transmitted three 
or four times less radiant heat from the flame of a lamp 
than a piece of nearly opaque quartz about a hundred 
times as thick. However, the influence of thickness upon 
the phenomena of transmission increases with the de- 
crease of temperature in the origin of the ra3'S, and be- 
comes very great when that temperature is low — ^a cir- 
cumstance intimately connected with the law established 
by de Laroshe, for M. Mel Ion i observed that the differen- 
ces between the quantities of caloric transmitted by the 
same plate of glass, exposed successively to several sour- 
ces of heat, diminished with the thinness of the plate, and 
vanished altogether at a certain limit, and that a film of 
mica transmitted the same quantity of caloric whether it 
was exposed to. incandescent platina or to a mass of iron 
heated to 360\ 

Since the power of penetrating glass increases in pro- 
portion as the radiating caloric approaches the ^tate of 
light, it seemed to indicate that the same principle takes 
the form of light or heat, according to the modification it 
receives, and that the hot rays are only invisible light, and 
light lumuious caloric ; and it was natural to infer that« in 
the gradual approach of invisible caloric to the condi- 
tion and properties of luminous caloric, the invisible rays 
must at first be analogous to the least calorific part of the 
fipectrnm, which is at the violet extremity, an analogy 
which appeared to be greater, by all flame being at first 
violet or blue, and only becoming white when it has at- 
tained the greatest intensity. Thus, as diaphanous bodies 
transmit light with the same facility whether proceeding 

IG 
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from the sun or from a glow-wqrm, and that no substance 
had hitherto been found which instantaneously transmits 
radiant caloric coming from a source of low temperature, 
it was concluded that no such substance exists, and the 
great difference between the transmission of light and ra- 
diant heat was thus referred to the nature of the agent of 
heat, and not to the action of matter upon the calorific 
rays. M. Melloni has, however, discovered in rock salt 
a substance which transmits radiant heat with the same 
facility whether it originates in the brightest flame or 
luke-warm water, and which consequently possesses the 
same permeability with regard to heat that all diaphanous 
bodies have for light. It follows, therefore, that the im- 
permeability of glass and other substances, for heat arises 
from their action upon the calorific rays, and not from the 
principle of heat. But, although this discovery changes 
the received ideas drawn from de Laroche's experiment, 
it establishes a new and unlooked-for analogy between 
these two great agents of nature. The probability of 
light and heat being modifications of the same principle 
is not diminished by the calorific rays being unseen, for 
the condition of visibility or invisibility may only depend 
upon the construction of our eyes, and not upon the nature 
of the agent which produces these sensations in us. The 
sense of seeing, like that of hearing, may be confined 
within certain limits; the chemical rays beyond the violet 
end of the spectrum may be too rapid or not suflkiently 
excursive in their vibrations to be visible to the human 
eye ; and the calorific rays beyond the other end of the 
spectrum may not be sufficiently rapid or too extensive ih 
their undulations to afi[ect our optic nerves, though both 
may be visible to certain animals or insects. We are aJ- 
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together ignorant of the perceptions which direct the car- 
rier pigeon to his home, and the vulture to his prey, be- 
fore he himself is visible even -as a speck in the heavens; 
or of those in theantennsB of insects which warn them of 
the approach of danger : so likewise beings may exist on 
earth, in the air, or in the waters, which hear sounds our 
ears are incapable of hearing, and which see rays of light 
and heat of which we are unconscious. Our perceptions 
and faculties are limited to a very small portion of that 
immense chain of existence which extends from the Cre- 
ator to evanescence. The identity of action under similar 
circumstances is one of the strongest arguments in favor 
of the common nature of the chemical, visible, and calor- 
ific rays. They are all capable of reflection from pol- 
ished sur&ce^, of refraction through diaphanous substan- 
ces,- of polarization by reflection and by doubly refracting 
crystals; none of these rays add sensibly to the weight of 
matter ; their velocity is prodigious, they may be concen- 
trated and dispersed by convex and concave mirrors ; light 
and heat pass with equal facilty through rock-salt, and 
both are capable of radiation ; the chemical rays are sub- 
ject to the same law of interference with those of light; 
and although the interference of the calorific rays has not 
yet been proved, there is no reason to suppose that they 
differ from the others in this instance. As the action of 
matter in so many cases is the same on thn whole assem- 
blage of rays, visible and invisible, which constitute a so- 
lar beam, it is more than probable that the obscure, as 
well as the luminous part, is propagated by the undula- 
tions of an imponderable ether, and consequently comes 
under the same laws of analysis. 
Liquids, the various kinds of glass, and probably all 
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substances, whether solid or liquid, that do not crystallize 
regularly, are more pervious to the calorific rays accord- 
ing as they possess a gresLteT refracting power. For ex- 
ample, the chloride of sulphur, which has a high refracting 
power, transmits more of the calorific rays than the oils 
which have a less refracting power : oils transmit more 
radiant heat than the acids, the acids more than aqueous 
folutions, and the latter more than pure water, which of 
all the series, has the least refracting power, and is the 
least pervious to heat. M. Melloni observed also that 
each ray of the solar spectrum follows the same law of 
action with that of terrestrial rays having their origin , in 
sources c^ difierenl temperatures, so that the very refran- 
gible rays may be compared to the beat emanating from a 
focus of high temperature, and the least refrangible to the 
heat which comes from a source of low temperature. 
Thus, if the calorific rays emerging from a prism be made 
to pass through a layer of water contained between plates 
of glass, it will be found that these rays suffer a loss in 
passing through the liquid as much greater as their re- 
frangibility is less. The rays of heat that are mixed with 
the blue or violet light pass in great abundance, while 
those in the obscure part which follows the red light are 
almost totally intercepted. The first, therefore, act like 
the heat of a lamp, and the last like that of boiling water. 
These circumstances explain the phenomena observed 
by several philosophers with regard to the point of great- 
est heat in the solar spectrum, which varies with the sub- 
stance of the prism. It has already been observed that 
Sir William Herschel, who employed a prism of flint 
glass, found that point to be a little beyond the red extrem- 
ity of the spectrum, but, according to M. Scebeck, it is 
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ftmid Id Im vpoa the yellow, upon the orange, on xhe rod, 
or at the dark limit of the reci. accorJin'^ as the pri^tin 
co pMste <^ water, aolphuric «cid» crown or lliiit triass. If 
it be recollected that, in the spectrum from crown glus:*, 
the maximam heat ia in the red part, and that the solar 
rays, in traTeraicg a mass of water, siifTcr lossca inversely 
refirangibility, it will be easy to understand the 
of the phenomenon in question. The solur heat 
which comes to the anterior face of the prism of water 
consista of rays of all degrees of refrangibility. Now, th'e 
Tays possessing the same index of refraction with the red 
light safier a greater loss in passing through the prism 
than the rays possessing the refrangibilit}' of the orange 
light, and the latter lose less in their passage than the 
heat of the yellow. Thus, the losses, being inversely 
proportional to the degree of refrangibility of each ray, 
cause the point of maximum heat to tend from the red 
towards the violet, and therefore it rests upon the yellow 
part The prism of sulphuric acid, acting similarly, but 
with less energy than that of water, throws the point of 
greatest heat on the orange; for the same reason the crown 
and flint glass prisms transfer that point respectively to 
the red and to its limit. M. Melloni, observing that tho 
maximum point of heat is transferred farther and further 
towards the red end.of the spextrum, according us the sub- 
stance of the prism is more and more permeable to heat, 
inferred that a prism of rock-salt, which possesses a 
greater power of transmitting the calorific rays than any 
known body, ought to throw the point of greatest heat to 
a considerable distance beyond the visible part of the spec- 
trum — an anticipation which experiment fully confirmed, 

by placing it as much beyond the dark limit of the rod 

IG* 
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rays as the red part is distant from the bluish-green band 
of the spectrum. 

When radiant heat falls upon a surface, part of it is re- 
flected and part of it is absorbed, consequently the best re- 
flectors possess the least absorbing powers. The absorp- 
tion of the sun's rays is the cause both of the color and 
temperature of solid bodies. A black substance absorbs 
all the rays of light, and reflects none ; and since it ab- 
sorbs at the same time all the calorific rays, it becomes 
sooner warm, and rises to a higher temperature, than 
bodies of any other color. Blue bodies come next to 
black in their power of absorption. Of all the colors ol 
the solar spectrum, the blue possesses least of the heat- 
ing power : and since substances of a blue tint absorb all 
the other colors of the spectrum, they absorb by far the 
greatest part of the calorific lays, and reflect the blue where 
they are least abundant. Next in order come the green, 
yellow, red, and, last of all, white bodies, which reflect 
nearly all the rays both of light and heat The tempera- 
ture of very transparent fluids is not raised by the passage 
of the sun's rays, because they do not absorb any of them, 
and as his heat is very intense, transparent solids arrest a 
very small portion of it. 

Rays of heat proceed in diverging straight lines from 
each point in the surfaces of hot bodies, in the same man- 
ner ks diverging rays of light dart from every point of 
the surfaces of those that are luminous. Heated sub- 
stances, when exposed to the open air, continue to radiate 
caloric till they become nearly of the temperature of the 
surrounding medium. The radiation is very rapid at 
first, but diminishes, according to a known law, with the 
temperature of the heated body. It appears also that the 
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uikdng power of a mrfkce is inv<»rs#:ly a.^ ii.? f»:f:v. .'.j^ 
poirer; and bodies that are most imp#irin*:4r..«: >. i.*v. 'u 
Ate least According to the eip<:rim«;LU '.f /:.r j.i.l 
Leslie, mdiation proceeds not only frorri '.:i« »-^':u.a£ v: 
lobstances, bat also from the particl^^ a^ a ix...'..*.t '.i/.i^ 
below it He found that the emiasiou U lv^v*. tL^^us.c.uLi'. m 
a direction perpendicular to the ra/Iia*:r.^ t..r*j&^t, iat.u le 
more mpid from a roagh than from a yjLL^l^c 5^rluctr nt, 
diation, however, can only take plac^ ic fa:r aiA ji^ \u( u<; . 
it is altogether insensible when tbf; Lot lo<i y i^ inclvMu lu 
a solid or liquid. All substances may be c<j£i»i'Jff «'d lu 
Tadiate caloric, whatever their tem p« rat u re may U*. iL*juyii 
vith difierent intensities, according to tbdr uaiurt*, ilic 
state of their surfaces, and the temperaturt; ef the iiiedjuin 
into which they are brought But every surface ubtturbt^, 
u well as radiates, caloric ; and the power of ubt^orpiiou 
ia always equal to that of radiation, for it ib found that, 
Qoder the same circumstances, matter which becomes 
^Q warm also cools rapidly. There is a constant ten- 
dency to an equal diffusion of caloric, since every body in 
Mure is giving and receiving it at the same instant ; each 
^ill be of uniform temperature when the quantities of 
cleric given and received during the same time are equal, 
tiiat is, when a perfect compensation takes place between 
each and all the rest. Our sensations only measure com- 
{ttrative degrees of heat : when a body, such as ice, ap- 
pears cold, it imparts fewer calorific rays than it receives ; 
and when a substance seems to be warm, — for example, 
a fire, it gives more caloric than it takes. The phenom- 
ena of dew and hoar-frost are owing to this inequality of 
exchange, for the caloric radiated during the night by 
substances on the suiface of the earth into a clear expanse 
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of sky is lost, and no return is made from the blue Tflttltf 
so that their temperature sinks below that of the air, from 
whence they abstract a part of that caloric which holds 
the atmospheric humidity in solution, and a deposition o( 
dew takes place. If the radiation be^eat, the dew is 
frozen, and becomes hoar-frost, which is the ice of dew* 
Cloudy weather is unftivorable to the formation of dew, 
by preventing the free radiation of caloric and actual 
contact is requisite for its deposition, since it is never sus- 
pended in the air, like fog. Plants derive a great part ol 
their nourishment from this source ; and as each possesses 
a power of radiation peculiar to itself they are. capable of 
procuring a sufficient supply for their wants. 

Rain is formed by the mixing of two masses of air of 
different temperatures; the colder part, by abstracting 
from the other the heat which holds it in solution, occa- 
sions the particles to approach each other and form drops 
of water, which, becoming too heavy to be sustained by 
the atmosphere, sinlT to the earth by gravitation in the 
form of rain. The contact of two strata of air of differei^ 
temperatures, moving rapidly in opposite directions, occa- 
sions an abundant precipitation of rain. 

An accumulation of caloric invariably produces light: 
with the exception of the gases, all bodies which can en- 
dure the requisite degree of heat without decomposition 
begin to emit light at the same temperature ; but when 
the quantity of caloric is so great as to render the affinit]| 
of their component particles less than their affinity for the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, a chemical combination takei 
place with the oxygen, light and heat are evolved, and fire 
is produced. Combustion — so essential for our comfort, 
and even existence — takes place very easily from the smal] 
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aflbikj beCween the component parts of atmospheric air, 
the oxygen being nearly in a free state ; but as the cohe- 
UTe force of the particles of different substances is very 
variable, different degrees of heat are requisite to produce 
their combustion. The tendency of heat to a state of 
equal diffusion or equilibrium^ either by radiation or con- 
tact, makes it necessary that the chemical combination 
which occasions combustion should take place instantune- 
OQsly; for if the heat were developed progressively, it 
would be dissipated by degrees, and would never accumu- 
late sufficiently to produce a temperature high enough for 
the erolution of flame. 

Though it is a general law that all bodies ej^pand by 
heat and contract by cold, yet the absolute change depends 
opon the nature of the substance. Gases expand more 
than liquids, and liquids more than solids. The expan- 
sion of air is more than eight times that of water, and the 
increase in the bulk of water is at least forty-five times 
greater than that of iron. The expansion of solids and 
liquids increases uniformly with the temperature, between 
certain limits, this change of bulk, corresponding to the 
variation of heat, is one of the most important of its eflects, 
since it furnishes the means of measuring relative tem- 
perature by the thermometer and pyrometer. The ex- 
pansive force of caloric has a constant tendency to over- 
come the attraction of cohesion, and to separate the con- 
stituent particles of solids and fluids ; by this separation 
the attraction of aggregation is more and more weakened, 
till at last it is entirely overcome, or even changed into 
repulsion. By the continual addition of caloric, solids 
may be made to pass into liquids, and from liquids to the 
aeriform state, the dilation increasing with the tempera- 
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ture ; but every substance expands according to a law of 
its own. Metals dilate uniformly from the freezing to the 
boiling points of the thermometer; the uniform expansion 
of the gases extends between still wider limits ; but as 
liquidity is a state of transition from the solid to the aeri- 
form condition, the equable dilation of liquids has not so 
extensive a range. The rate of expansion of solids varies 
at their transition to liquidity, and that of liquids is no 
longer equable near their change to an aeriform state. 
There are exceptions, however, to the general laws of 
expansion ; some liquids have a maximum density corres- 
ponding to a certain temperature, -and dilate whether that 
temperature be increased or diminished. For example, — 
water expands whether it be heated above or cooled below 
40®. The solidification of some liquids, and especially 
their crystallization, is always accompanied by an increase 
of bulk. Water dilates rapidly when converted into ice, 
and with a force sufficient to split the hardest substances. 
The formation of ice is therefore a powerful agent in the 
disintegration and decomposition of rocks, operating as 
one of the most efficient causes of local changes in the 
structure of the crust of the eartb, of which we have expe- 
rience in' the tremendous eboulemens of mountains in 
Switzerland. 

Heat is propagated with more or less rapidity through 
all bodies ; air is the worst conductor, and consequently 
mitigates the severity of cold climates by preserving the 
heat imparted to the earth by the sun. On the contrary, 
dense bodies, especially metals, possess the power of con- 
duction in the greatest degree, but the transmission re- 
quires time. If a bar of iron, twenty inches long, be 
beated at one extremity, the caloric takes four mteutes ia 
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passing to the otber. The particle of the metal that is 
first heated communicates its caloric to the second, and 
the second to the third ; so that the temperature of the in- 
termediate molecule at any instant is increased by the ex- 
cess of the temperature of the first above its own, and di* 
minished by the excess of its own temperature above that 
of the third. That, however, will not be the temperature 
indicated by the thermometer, because, as soon as the par- 
ticle is more heated than tjie surrounding atmosphere, it 
will lose its caloric by radiation, in proportion to the ex- 
cess of its actual temperature above that of the air. The 
Telocity of the discharge is directly proportional to the 
temperature, and inversely as the length of the bar. As 
there ar^ perpetual variations in the temperature of all 
terrestrial substances, and of the atmosphere, from the 
rotation of the earth and its revolution round the sun, from 
combustion, friction, fermentation, electricity, and an in- 
JBjiity of other causes, the tendency to restore the equability 
of temperature by the transmission of caloric must main- 
tain all the particles of matter in a state of perpetual oscil- 
lation, which will be more or less rapid according to the 
conducting powers of the substances. From the motion 
of the heavenly bodies about their axes, and also round 
the sun, exposing them to perpetual changes of tempera- 
ture, it may be inferred that similar causes will produce 
like effects in them too. The revolutions of the double 
stars show that they are not at rest, and though we are 
totally ignorant of the changes that may be going on in 
the nebulae and millions of other remote bodies, it is more 
than probable that they are not in absolute repose ; so that, 
as far as our knowledge extends, motion seems to be a 
law of matter. 
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Heat applied to the surface of a fluid is propagated 
downwards very slowly, the warmer, and consequently 
lighter strata always remaining at the top. This is the 
reason why the water at the bottom of lakes fed from 
alpine chains is so cold; for the heat of the sun is trans- 
fused but a little way below the surface. When heat is 
applied below a liquid, the particles continually rise as 
they become specifically lighter, in consequence of the 
caloric, and diffuse it through the mass, their place being 
perpetually supplied by those that are more dense. The 
power of conducting heat varies materially in diflferent 
liquids. Mercury conducts twice as fast as an equal bulk 
of water, which is the reason why it appears to be so cold. 
A hot body diflfuses its caloric in the air by a double 
process. The air in contact with it, being heated, and 
becoming lighter, ascends and scatters its caloric, while 
at the same time another portion is discharged in straiglit 
lines by the radiating powers of the surface. Hence a 
substance cools more rapidly in air than in vacuo, because 
in the latter case the process is carried on by radiation 
alone. It is probable that the earth,, having originally 
been of very high temperature, has become cooler by radi- 
ation only. The ethereal medium must be too rare to 
carry oflT much caloric. 

Besides the degree of heat indicated by the thermometer, 
caloric pervades bodies in an imperceptible or latent state ,* 
and their capacity for heat is so various, that very different 
quantities of caloric are required to raise different sub- 
stances to the same sensible temperature ; it is therefore 
evident that much of the caloric is absorbed, or laterit and 
insensible to the thermometer. The portion of caloric 
requisite to raise a body to a given temperature i»4is spe- 
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cific heat ; but latent heat is that portion of caloric which 
is employed in changing the state of bodies from solid to 
liquid, and from liquid to vapor. When a solid is con- 
verted into a liquid, a greater quantity of caloric enters 
into it than can be detected by the thermometer ; this ac- 
cession of caloric does not make the body warmer, though 
it converts it into a liquid, and is the principal cause of 
its fluidity. Ice remains at the temperature of 32* of 
Fahrenheit till it has combined with or absorbed 1 40® of 
caloric, and then it melts, but without raising the tempera- 
ture of the water above 32° ; so that water is a compound 
of ice and caloric. On the contrary, when a liquid is 
converted into a solid, a quantity of caloric leaves it with- 
out any diminution of its temperature. Water at the tem- 
perature of 32® must part with 140® of caloric before it 
freezes. The slowness with which water freezes, or ice 
thaws, is a consequence of the time required to give out 
or absotb 140® of latent heat. A considerable degree of 
cold is often felt during a thaw, because the ice, in its 
transition from a solid to a liquid state absorbs sensible 
heat from the atmosphere and other bodies, and, by ren- 
dering it latent, maintains them at the temperature of 32® 
while melting. According to the same principle, vapor 
is a combination of caloric with a liquid. About 1000° of 
latent heat exists in steam without raising its temperature : 
that is, boiling water, at the temperature of 212®, must 
absorb about 1000° of caloric before it becomes steam; 
and steam at 212® must part with the same quantity of 
latent caloric when coifdensed into water. The elasticity 
of steam may be increased to an enormous degree by in- 
creasing its temperature under pressure, yet its latent heat 
remains the same; how^ever, it acquires an additional 

17 
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quantity, if allowed to expand ; so that the latent heat of 
high pressure steam issuing from a boiler is really two 
fold — the latent heat of elastic fluidity and that of expan- 
sion. High pressure steam expands the instant it comes 
into the air ; the latent heat of expansion is increased at the 
expense of the latent heat of fluidity, in consequence of 
which, a portion of the steam is instantly condensed, and 
then the remaining portion, being mixed with air and par- 
ticles of water, is so much reduced in temperature, that 
the hand may be plunged, without injury, into high 
pressure steam, the instant it issues from the oriflce of a 
boiler. 

The latent heat of air, and of all elastic fluids, may be 
forced out by sudden compression, like squeezing water 
out of a sponge. The quantity of heat brought into action 
in this way is very well illustrated in the experiment of 
igniting a piece of tinder by the sudden compression of 
air by a piston thrust into a cylinder closed at one end : 
the development of heat on a stupendous scale is exhibited 
in lightning, which is produced by the violent compression 
of the atmosphere during the passage of the electric fluid. 
Prodigious quantities of heat are constantly becoming 
latent, or are disengaged by the changes of condition to 
which substances are liable in passing from the solid to 
the liquid, and from the liquid to the gaseous form, or the 
contrary, occasioning endless vicissitudes of temperature 
over the globe. 

The application of heat to the various branches of the 
mechanical and chemical arts hSs, within a few years, 
effected a greater change in the condition of man than 
had been accomplished in any equal period of his exist- 
Ciice. Armed by the expansion and condensation of fluids 
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a power equal to that of the lightning itself, conquer- 
ing time and space, he flies OTer plains, and travels on 
paths cat by human indastry even through mountains, 
with a Telocity and smoothness more like planetary than 
terrestrial motion ; he crosses the deep in opposition to 
wind and tide; by releasing the strain on the cable, he 
rides at anchor fearless of the storm ; he makes the ele- 
ments of air and water the carriers of warmth, not only lo 
Ittnish winter from his home, but to adorn it even during 
the snow storm with the blossoms of spring ; and like a 
magician, he raises from the gloomy and deep abyss of 
the mine, the spirit of light to dispel the midnight dark- 
ness. 

It has been observed that heat, like light and sound, 
probably consist in the undulations of an elastic medium. 
All the principal phenomena of heat may actually be illus- 
trated by a comparison with those of sound. The excita- 
tion of heat and sound are not only similar, but oflen iden- 
tical, as in friction and percussion ; they are both commu- 
nicated by contact and radiation ; and Dr. Young ob- 
serves, that the effect of radiant heat in raising the tem- 
perature of a body upon which it falls resembles the sym- 
pathetic agitation of a string, when the sound of another 
string, which is in unison with it, is transmitted to it 
through the air. Light, heat, sound, and the waves of 
fluids, are all subject to the same laws of reflection, and, 
indeed, their undulatory theories are perfectly similar. 
If, therefore, we may judge from analogy, the undulations 
of some of the heat producing rays must be less frequent 
than those of the extreme red of the solar spectrum ; but 
if the analogy were perfect, the interference of two hot 
rays ought to produce cold, since darkness results from 
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the interference of two undulations of light, silence ensues 
from the interference of two undulations of sound; and 
still water, or no tide, is the consequence of the interfer- 
ence of iwo tides. The propagation of sound, however, 
requires a much denser medium than that either of light 
or heat, its intensity diminishes as the rarity of the air 
increases ; so that at a very small height ahove the sur- 
face of the earth, the noise of the tempest ceases, and the 
thunder is heard no more in those boundless regions 
where the heavenly bodies accomplish their periods in 
eternal and sublime silenca 

A consciousness of the fallacy of our judgment is one 
of the most important consequences of the study of nature. 
This study teaches us that no object is seen by us in its 
true place, owing to aberration ; that the colors of sub- 
stances are solely the effects of the action of matter upon 
light, and that light itself, as well as heat and sound, are 
not real beings, but mere modes of action communicated 
to our perceptions by the nerves. The human frame may 
therefore be regarded as an elastic system, the different 
parts of which are capable of receiving the tremors of 
elastic media, and of vibrating in unison with any number 
of supposed undulations, all of which have their perfect 
and independent effect. Here our knowledge ends ; the 
mysterious influence of matter on mind will in all proba- 
bility be forever hid from man. 



SECTION XXVI. 



The sun and some of the planets appear to be surround- 
ed with atmospheres of considerable density. According 
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to the observations of Schroeter, the atmosphere of Ceres 
18 more than 668 miles high, and that of Pallas has an 
elevation of 465 miles. It is remarkable that not a trace 
of atmosphere can be perceived in Vesta, and that Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars, have very little. The attraction of the 
earth has probably deprived the moon of hers, for the re- 
fractive power of the air at the surface of the earth is at 
least a thousand times as great as the refraction at the sur- 
&ce of the moon. The lunar atmosphere, therefore, 
must be of a greater degree of rarity than can be pro- 
duced by our best air-pumps ; consequently no terrestrial 
animal could exist in it. 

What the body of the sun may be, it is impossible to 
conjecture ; but he seems to be surrounded by a motled 
ocean of flame, through which his dark nucleus appears 
like black spots, often of enormous size. These spots are 
almost always comprised within a zone of the sun's sur- 
&ce, whose breadth, measured on a solar meridian, does 
not extend beyond 30,^ on each side of his equator, though 
they have been seen at the distance of 39Jo. From their 
extensive and rapid changes, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the exterior and incandescent part of the sun 
is gaseous. The solar rays probably arising from chemi- 
cal processes that continually take place at his surface are 
transmitted through space in all directions ; but notwith- 
standing the sun's magnitude, and the inconceivable heat 
that must exist at his surface, as the intensity both of 
his light and heat diminishes as the square of the dis- 
tance increases, his kindly influence can hardly be felt at 
the boundaries of our system. The power of the solar 
rays depends much upon the manner in which they fall, 
as we readily perceive from the different climates on our 

17* 
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globe. In winter the earth is nearer the sun by aboUt A 
thirtieth than in summer, but the rays strike the northern 
hemisphere more obliquely in winter than in the other 
half of the year. In Uranus the sun must be seen like a 
small but brilliant star, not above the hundred and fiftieth 
part so bright as he appears to us ; but that is 2000 times 
brighter than our moon to us, so that he really is a sun to 
Uranus, and propably imparts some degree of warmth. 
But if we consider that water would not remain fiuid in 
any part of Mars, even at his equator, and that in the tem- 
perate zones of the same planet even alcohol and quick- 
silver would freeze, we may form some idea of the cold 
that must reign in Uranus, though it cannot exceed that 
of the surrounding space. 

It is found by experience that heat is developed in 
opaque and translucent substances by their absorption of 
solar light, but that the sun's rays do not alter the temper- 
ature of perfectly transparent bodies through which they 
pass. As the temperature of the pellucid planetary space 
cannot be afiected by the passage of the sun's light and 
heat, neither can it be raised by the heat radiated from the 
earth, consequently its temperament must be invariable. 
The atmosphere, on the contrary, gradually increasing in 
density towards the surface of the earth, becomes less pel- 
lucid, and therefore gradually increases in temperature 
both from the direct action of the sun, and from the radia- 
tion of the earth. Lambert had proved that the capacity 
of the atmosphere for heat varies according to the same 
law with its capacity for absorbing a ray of light passing 
through it from the zenith, whence M. Svanberg found 
that the temperature of space is 58** below the zero point 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer ; and from other researches, 
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foanded upon the rate and quantity of atmospheric re* 
fraction, he obtained a result which only differs from the 
preceding by half a degree. M. Fourier has arrived at 
nearly the same conclusion* from the law of the radiation 
of the heat of the terrestrial spheroid* on the hypothesis of 
its haying nearly attained its limit of temperature in cool- 
ing down from its supposed primitive state of fusion. The 
difierenee in the result of these three methods, totally inde- 
pendent of one another, only amounts to the fraction of a 
degree. Thus, as the temperature of space is uniform, it 
follows that no part of Uranus can experience more than 
90^ of cold, which only exceeds that which Sir Edward 
Parry suffered during one day at Melville Island, by 3^. ^ 

The climate of Venus more nearly resembles that of 
the earth, though, excepting perhaps at her poles, much 
too hot for animal and vegetable life as they exist here : 
but in Mercury, the mean heat, arising only from the in- 
tensity of the sun^s rays, must be above that of boiling 
quicksilver, and water would boil even at his poles. Thus 
the planets, though kindred with the earth in motion and 
structure, are totally unfit for the habitation of such a be- 
ing as man. 

The direct light of the sun has been estimated to be 
equal to that of 5563 wax candles of moderate size, sup- 
posed to be placed at the distance of one foot from the ob- 
ject : that of the moon is probably only equal to the light 
of one candle at the distance of twelve feet ; consequently 
the light of the sun is more than three hundred thousand 
times greater than that of the moon ; for which reason 
the light of the moon either imparts no heat, or it is too 
feeble to penetrate the glass of the thermometer, even 
when brought to a ibcus by a mirror. The inteasit^ Q^ 
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the sun's light diminishes from the centre to the circum- 
ference of the solar disc ; but in the moon the gradation 
is reversed. 

Much has been done within a few years to ascertain the 
manner in which heat is distributed over the surface of 
our planet, and the variations of climate ; which in a gen- 
eral view mean every change of the atmosphere, such as 
of temperature, humidity, variations of barometric press- 
ure, purity of air, the serenity of the heavens, the effects 
of winds, and electric tension. Temperature depends 
upon the property which all bodies possess, more or less, 
of perpetually absorbing and emitting or radiating heat. 
When the interchange is equal, the temperature of a body 
remains the same ; but when the radiation exceeds the 
absorption, it becomes colder, and vice versa. But in 
order to determine the distribution of heat over the surfoce 
of the earth, it is necessary to find a standard by which the 
temperature in different latitudes may be compared. For 
that purpose it is requisite to ascertain by experiment the 
m^ean temperature of the day, of the month, and of the 
year, at as many places as possible throughout the earth. 
The annual average temperature may be found by adding 
the mean temperatures of all the months in the year, and 
dividing the sum by twelve. The average of ten or fifteen 
years will give it with tolerable accuracy; for although 
the temperature in any place may be subject to very great 
variations, yet it never deviates more than a few degrees 
from its mean state, which consequently offers a good 
standard of comparison. 

If climate depended solely upon the heat oi the sun, 

all places having the same latitude would have the same 

mean annual temperature. The motion of the sun in 
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die ecliptic, indeed, occasions perpetual variations in the 
length of the day, and in the direction of the rays with 
regard to the earth; yet, as the cause is periodic, the mean 
annual temperature from the sun's motion alone must be 
constant in each parallel of latitude. For it is evident 
that the accumulation of heat in the long days of summer, 
which is but little diminished by radiation during the short 
nights, is balanced by the small quantity of heat received 
daring the short days in winter and its radiation in the 
long frosty and clear nights. In fact, if the globe were 
everywhere on a level with the surface of the sea, and 
also of the same substance, so as to absorb heat equally, 
and radiate the same, the mean heat of the sun would be 
regularly distributed over its surface in zones of equal 
annual temperature parallel to the equator, from which it 
would decrease to each pole as the square of the cosine of 
the latitude ; and its quantity would only depend upon the 
altitudes of the sun, atmospheric currents, and the internal 
heat of the earth evinced by the vast number of volcanos 
and hot springs, in every region from the equator to the 
polar circles, which has probably been cooling down to 
its present state for thousands of ages. The distribution' 
of heat, however, in the same parallel is very irregular 
in all latitudes, except between the tropics, where the iso- 
thermal lines, or the lines passing through places of equal 
mean annual temperature, are parallel to the equator. 
The causes of disturbance are very numerous ; but such 
as have the greatest influence, according to Humboldt, to 
whom we are indebted for the greater part of what is 
known on the subject, are the elevation of the continents, 
the distribution of land and water over the surface of the 
globe, ej^pos^ng different absorbing and radiating powers ; 
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the variations in the surface of the land, as forests, sandy 
deserts, verdant plains, rocks, &c., mountain-chains cov- 
ered with masses of snow, which diminish the tempera- 
ture; the reverberation of the sun's rays in the valleys, 
which increases it ; and the interchange of currents, both 
of air and water, which mitigate the rigor of climates ; 
the warm currents from the equator softening the severity 
of the polar frosts, and the cold currents from the poles 
tempering the intense heat of the equatorial regions. To 
these may be added cultivation, though its influence ex- 
tends over but a small portion of the globe, only a fourth 
part of the land being inhabited. 

Temp^atiire does not vary much with latitudes or as 
with the height above the level of the sea ; and the de- 
crease is more rapid in the higher strata of the atmosphere 
than in the lower, because they are &rther removed from, 
the radiation of the earth, and being highly rarefied, th^ 
heat is diffused through a larger space. A portion of air 
at the surface of the earth, whose temperature is 70** o i 
Fahrenheit, if carried to the height of two miles and a. 
half, will expand so much that its temperature will be re- 
duced 50° ; and in the ethereal regions the temperature 
is 90° below the point of congelation. 

The height at which snow lies perpetually decreases 
from the equator to the poles, and is higher in summer 
than in winter ; but it varies from many circumstances. 
Snow rarely falls when the cold is intense and the atmos- 
phere dry. Extensive forests produce moisture by their 
evaporation, and high table-lands, on the contrary, dry and 
warm the air. In the Cordilleras of the Andes, plains of 
only twenty-five square leagues raise the temperature as 
much as three or four degrees above what is found at the 
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same altittide on the rapid declivity of a mountain, conse- 
quently the line of perpetual snow varies according as 
one or other of these causes prevails. Aspect has also a 
great influence; the line of perpetual snow is much more 
elevated on the southern than on the northern side of the 
Himalaya mountains : but on the whole it appears that the 
mean height between the tropics at which the snow lies 
perpetually is about 15207 feet above the level of the sea ; 
whereas snow does not cover the ground continually at 
the level of the sea till near the north pole. In the south- 
ern hemisphere, however, the cold is greater than in the 
northern. In Sandwich land, between the 54th and 58fh 
degrees of latitude, perpetual snow and ice ext^d to the 
sea-beach ; and in the island of St. George's, in the 53rd 
degree of south latitude, which corresponds with the lati- 
tude, of the central counties of England, perpetual snow 
descends even to the level of the ocean. This preponder- 
ance of cold in the southern hemisphere cannot be alto- 
gether attributed to the winter being longer than ours by 
«o small a quantity as 74 days, even allowing to that its 
due influence ; but it is probably owing to the open sea 
round the south pole, which permits the icebergs to de- 
scend to a lower latitude by ten degrees than they do in 
the northern hemisphere, on account of the numerous ob- 
structions opposed to them by the islands and continents 
about the north pole. Icebergs seldom float farther to the 
south than the Azores ; whereas those that come from the 
south pole descend as far as the Cape of Good Hope, and 
occasion a continual absorption of heat in melting. 

The influence of mountain-chains does not wholly de- 
pend upon the line of perpetual congelation ; they attract 
and condense the vapors floating in the air, and send them 
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down in torrents of rain ; they radiate heat into the atmos- 
phere at a lower elevation, and increase the temperature 
of the valleys hy the reflection of the sun's rays, and by 
the shelter they afford against prevailing winds. But, on 
the contrary, one of the most general and powerful causes 
of cold arising from the vicinity of mountains is the freez- 
ing currents of wind which rush from their loflty peaks 
along the rapid declivities, chilling the surrounding val- 
leys : such is the cutting north wind called the bise in 
Switzerland. 

Next to elevation, the difference in the radiaCitig and ab- 
sorbing powers of the aea and land has the greatest influ- 
ence in disturbing the regular distribution of heat. The 
extent of the dry land is not above the fourth part of that 
of the ocean, so that the general temperature of the atmos- 
phere, regarded as the result of the partial temperatures 
of the whole surface of the globe, is most powerfully mod- 
ified by the sea; besides, the ocean acts more uniformly 
on the atmosphere than the diversified surface of the solid 
mass does, both by the equality of its curvature and its 
homogeneity. In opaque substances the accumulation of 
heat is confined to the stratum nearest the surface : but the 
seas become less heated at their surface than the hind, be- 
cause the solar rays, before being extinguished, penetrate 
the transparent liquid to a greater depth, and in greater 
numbers than in the opaque masses. On the other hand, 
water has a considerable radiating power, which, together 
with evaporation, would reduce the surface of the ocean 
to a very low temperature, if the cold particles did not 
sink to the bottom, on account of their superior density. 
The seas preserve a considerable portion of the heat they 
receive in summer, and, from their saltness, do not freeze 
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80 soon as fresh water : so that, in consequence of all these 
circumstances, the ocean is not subject to such variations 
of heat as the land ; and, by imparting its temperature to 
the winds, it diminishes the intensity of climate on the 
coasts and in the islands, which are never subject to such 
extremes of heat and cold as are experienced in the inte- 
rior of continents, though they are liable to fogs and rain 
from the evaporation of the adjacent seas. On each side 
of the equator, to the 48th degree of latitude, the surface 
of the ocean is in general warmer than the air above it; 
the mean of the difference of temperature at noon and 
midnight is about lo.37, the greatest deviation never ex- 
ceeding form (y*.36 to 2M6, which is much cooler than the 
air over the land. 

On land the temperature depends upon the nature of 
the soil and its products, its habitual moisture or dryness. 
From the eastern extremity of the Sahara desert quite 
across Africa, the soil is almost entirely barren sand, and 
the Sahara desert itself, without including Dafour or Don- 
gola, extends over an area of 194000 square leagues, equal 
to twice the area of the Mediterranean sea, and raises the 
temperature of the air by radiation from 90" to 100^ which 
must have a most e3rtensive influence. On the contrary, 
vegetation cools the air by evaporation and the apparent 
radiation of cold from the leaves of plants, because they 
absorb more caloric than they give out. The graminifer- 
ous plains of South America cover an extent ten times 
greater than France, occupying no less than about 50000 
square leagues, which is more than the whole chain of 
the Andes, and all the scattered mountain groups of Brazil: 
these, together with the plains of North America and the 
steppes of Europe and Asia, must have an extensive cooi- 
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18 to that in the southern as thirteen to one, whereas the 
proportion of land between the equator and each tropic is 
as ^ve to four j and it is a curious fact, noticed by Mr. 
Gardner, that OLly one twenty-seventh part of the land of 
the globe has land diametrically opposite to it. .This dis- 
proportionate arrangement of the solid part of the globe 
has a powerful influence on the temperature of the south- 
ern hemisphere. But, besides these greater modifications, 
the peninsulas, promontories, and capes, running out into 
the ocean, together with bays and internal seas, all afiect 
the temperature : to these may be added, the position of 
continental masses with regard to the cardinal points. 
All these diversities of land and water affect the tempera- 
ture by the agency of the winds. On this account the 
temperature is lower on the eastern coasts both of the 
New and Old World, than on the western ; for, consider- 
ing Europe as an island, the general temperature is mild 
in proportion as the aspect is open to the western ocean, 
the superficial temperature of which, as far north as the 
45* and 50" of latitude, does not fall below 48° or 51** of 
Fahrenheit even in middle of winter. On the contrar}', 
the cold of Russia arises from its exposure to the northern 
and eastern winds; but the European part of that empire 
has a less rigorous climate than the Asiatic, because the 
whole northern extremity of Europe is separated from 
the polar ice by a zone of open sea, whose winter temper- 
ature is much above that of a continental country under 
the same latitude. 

The interposition of the atmosphere modifies all the 
effects of the sun's heat; but the earth communicates its 
temperature so slowly, that M. Arago has occasionally 
found as much as from 15" to 18° of difTerence -between 
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the heat of the soil and that of the air two or three inches 
above it. 

The circumstances which have been enumerated, and 
many more, conci>r in disturbing the regular distribution 
of heat over ihe globe, and occasion numberless local ir- 
regularities : nevertheless the mean annual temperature 
becomes gradually lower from the equator to the poles; 
but the diminution of mean heat is most rapid between the 
40" and 45" of latitude both iii Europe and America, which 
accords perfectly with theory, whence it appears that the 
v{iriation in the square of the cosine of the latitude which 
expresses the law of the change of temperature, is a 
maximum towards the 45" of latitude. The mean annual 
temperature under the line in Asia and America is about 
8li** of Fahrenheit; in Africa it is said to be nearly 83'. 
The difference probably arises from the winds of Siberia 
and Canada, whose chilly influence is sensibly felt in Asia 
and America, even within 18" of the equator. 

The isothermal lines are parallel to the equator, till 
about the 22** of latitude on each side of it, where they 
begin to lose their parallelism, and continue to do so more 
and more as the latitude augments. With regard to the 
northern hemisphere, the isothermal line of 59" of Fah- 
renheit passes between Pome and Florence, in latitude 
43®; and near Haleigh, in North Carolina, latitude 36"; 
that of 50" of equal annual temperature runs through the 
Netherlands, latitude 51^; and near Boston, in the United 
States, latitude 42J®; that of 41<» passes near Stockholm, 
latitude 52J®; and St. George's Bay, Newfoundland, lati- 
tude 48°; and lastly, the line of 32^ the freezing point of 
water, passes between Ulea, in Lapland, latitude 66", and 
Table Bay, on the const of Labradore, latitude 54^ 
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Thus it appears, that the isothermal lines which are 
parallel to the equator for nearly 22**, afterwards deviate 
more and more; and from the observations of Sir Charles 
Giesecke in Greenland, ^of Mr. Scoresby in the Arctic 
seas, and also from those of Sir Edward Parry and Sir 
John Frapklin, it is found that the isothermal lines of 
Europe and America entirely separate in the high lati- 
tudes, and surround two poles of maximum cold, one in 
America and the other in the north of Asia, neither o/ 
which coincides with the pole of the earth's rotation. 
These poles are both situate in about the eightieth parallel 
of north latitude; the Transatlantic pole is in the 100^ of 
west longitude, ^about 6" to the north of Sir Graham 
Moore's Bay, in the Polar Seas, and the Asiatic pole is 
in the 95' of east longitude, a little to the north of the Bay 
of TaimuTa, near the Northeast Cape. According to the 
estimation of Sir David Brewster, from the observations 
of M. de Humboldt and Captains Parry and Scoresby, the 
mean annual temperature of the Asiatic pole is nearly !• 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer, and that of the Transatlantic 
pole about 3J° below zero, whereas he supposes the mean 
annual temperature of the pole of rotation to be 4* or 5**. 
It is belieyed that two corresponding poles of maximum 
cold exist in the southern hemisphere, though observa- 
tions are wanting to trace the course of the southern 
isothermal lines with the same accuracy as the northern. 

The isothermal lines, or such as pass through places 
where the mean annual temperature of the air is the same 
do not always coincide with the isogeothermal lines, which 
are those passing through places where the mean temper- 
ature of the ground is the same. The mean heat of the 
earth is determined from that^of the springs, and if the 

18* ' 
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spring be on elevated ground, the temperature is reduced 
by computation to what it would be at the level of the sea, 
assuming that the heat of the soil varies according to the 
same law as the heat of the atmosphere, which is about a 
degree of Fahrenheit's thermometer for every 656 feet. 
From a comparison of the temperature of numerous 
springs with that of the air, Sir David Brewster concludes 
that there is a particular line passing nearly through Ber- 
lin, at which the temperature of springs and that of the 
fltmosphere coincide ; that in approaching the Arctic Cir- 
cle the temperature of springs is always higher than that 
of the air, while proceeding towards the equator it is 
lower. He likewise found that the isogeothermal lines 
are always parallel to the isothermal lines, consequently 
the same general formulae will suffer to determine both, 
since the difference is a constant quantity, obtained by ob- 
servation, and depending upon the distance of the place 
from the neutral isothermal line. These results are con- 
firmed by the observations of M. Kupffer, of Kasan, 
during his excursions to the north, which show that the 
European and American portions of the isogeothermal 
line of 32^ Fahrenheit actually separate, and go round 
the two poles of maximum cold. This traveller remarked 
also, that the temperature both of the air and of the soil 
decreases most rapidly towards the 45*^ of latitude. The 
temperature of the ground at the equator is lower on the 
coasts and islands than in the interior of the continents ; 
the warmest part is in the interior of Africa, but the temr 
perature is obviously affected by the nature of the soil, 
especially if it be volcanic. 

It is evident that places may have the same mean an- 
nual temperature, and yet differ materially in climate. In 
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ooe the winters may be mild and the summers cool : 
whereas another may experience the extremes of heat and 
cold. Lines passing through places having the same 
fflean summer or winter temperature, are neither parallel 
to the isothermal, the geothermal lines, nor to one another, 
aod they differ still more from the parallels of latitude 
In Europe, the latitude of two places which have the same 
annual heat never differs more than S^'or 9°; whereas the 
difference in the latitude of those having the same mean 
winter temperature is sometimes as much 18° or 19". 
At Kasan, in the interior of Russia, in latitude 55^*48, 
nearly the same with that of Edinburgh, the mean annual 
temperature is about 37"'6 ;'at Edinburgh it is 47® 84. A.t 
Kasan, the mean summer temperature is 64^*84, and that 
of winter 2°- 12, whereas at Edinburgh the mean summer 
temperature is 58"-2l, and that of winter 38° 66. Whence 
it appears that the difference of winter temperature is 
much greater than that of the summer. At Gluebec, the 
summers are as warm as those in Paris, and grapes some- 
times ripen in the open air; whereas the winters are as 
severe as in Petersburg ; the snow lies five feet deep for 
several months, wheel-carriages cannot be used, the ice is 
too hard for skating, travelling is performed in sledges, 
and frequently on the ice of the river St. Lawrence. The 
cold at Melville Island, on the 1 5th of January, 1820, ac- 
cording to Sir Edward Parry, was 55** below the zero of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, only 3° above the temperature 
of the ethereal regions, yet the summer heat in these high 
latitudes is insupportable. 
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SECTION xxvn. 



The gradual decrease of temperature in the air and in 
the earth, from the equator to the poles, is clearly indi- 
cated hy its influence on vegetation. In the valleys of 
the torrid zone, where the mean annual temperature is 
very high, and where there is abundance of moisture, na- 
ture adorns the soil with all the luxuriance of perpetual 
summer. The palm, the bombax ceiba, and a variety of 
magnificent trees, tewer to the height of a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred feet above the banana, the bamboo, 
the arborescent fern, and numberless other tropical produc- 
tions, so interlaced by creeping and parasitical plants, as 
often to present an impenetrable barrier. But the rich- 
ness of vegetation gradually diminishes with the temper- 
ature; the splendor of the tropical forest is succeeded by 
the regions of the olive and vine ; these again yield to the 
verdant meadows of more temperate climes ; then follow 
the birch and the pine, which probably owe their exist- 
ence in very high latitudes more to the warmth of the soil, 
than to that of the air ; but even these enduring plants 
become dwarfish, stunted shrubs, till a verdant carpet of 
mosses and lichens, enamelled with fiowers, exhibits the 
last signs of vegetable life during the short but fervent 
summers at the polar regions. Such is the effect of cold 
on the vegetable kingdom, that the numbers of species 
growing under the line and in the northern latitudes of 
45° and 68^ are in the proportion of the numbers 12, 4, and 
1. But notwithstanding the remarkable difference be- 
tween a tropical and polar Flora, moisture seems to be 
almost the only requisite for vegetation, since neither heat, 
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temperate zones the distribution is regulated in some ^ 
gree by the summer heat. Some plants require a gend 
warmth of long continuance, others flourish most wltMi 
the extremes of heat and cold are greater. The range ^ 
wheat is very great ; it may be cultivated as far north tl^ 
the 60^ of latitude, but in the torrid zone, it will seldoM.* 
form an ear below an elevation of 4500 feet above titl 
level of the sea from the exuberance of vegetation ; not 
will it ripen above the height of 10800 feet, though mo^ 
depends upon local circumstances. The best wines ar« 
produced between the 30^ and 45° of north latitude. Bat 
with regard to the vegetable kingdom, elevation is eqaifr 
alent to latitude, as far as temperature is concerned, b 
ascending the mountains of the torrid zone, the richness 
of the tropical vegetation diminishes with the height ; a 
succession of plants similar, though not identical with 
those found in latitudes of corresponding mean tempera- 
ture takes place; the lofty forests lose by degrees their 
splendor, stunted shrubs succeed, till at last the progress 
of the lichen is checked by eternal snow. On the volcano 
of Teneriffe, there are &ve successive zones, each produc- 
ing a distinct race of plants. The first is the region oi 
vines, the next that of laurels, these are followed by the dis- 
tricts of pines, of mountain broom, and of grass; the 
whole covering the declivity of the peak through an ex- 
tent of 11200 feet of perpendicular height. 

Near the equator the oak flourishes at the height of 
9200 feet above the level of the sea, and on the lofty range 
of the Hymalaya the primula, the convallaria, and the ve- 
ronica blossom, but not the primrose, the lily of the valley, 
or the veronica which adorn our meadows ; for although 
the herbarium collected by Mr. Moorcroft on his route 
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from Neetee to Daba and Qarlope in Chinese Tartary, at 
elevations as high or even higher than Montblanc, abounds 
in Alpine and European genera, the species are univer- 
sally different, with the single exception of the rhodiola 
rosea, which is identical with the species that blooms in 
Scotland. It is not in this instance alone that similarity 
of climate obtains without identity of productions ; through- 
out the whole globe, a certain analogy both of structure 
and appearance is frequently discovered between plants 
under corresponding circumstances, which are yet spe- 
cifically different. It is even said that a distance of 25<' 
of latitude occasions a total change not only of vegeta- 
ble productions, but of organized beings. Certain it is, 
that each separate region both of land and water, from the 
frozen shores of the polar circles, to the burning regions 
of the torrid zone, possesses a flora of species peculiarly 
its own. The whole globe has been divided by botanical 
geographers into twenty-seven botanical districts, differing 
almost entirely in their specific vegetable productions ; 
the limits of which are most decided when they are sepa- 
rated by a wide expanse of ocean, mountain chains, sandy 
deserts, salt plains, or internal seas. A considerable num- 
ber of plants are common to the northern regions of Asia, 
Europe, and America, where these continents almost 
unite; but in approaching the south, the floras of these 
three great divisions of the globe differ more and more 
even in the same parallels of latitude, which shows that 
temperature alone is not the cause of the almost complete 
diversity of species that everywhere prevails. The floras 
of China, Siberia, Tartary, of the European district in- 
cluding central Europe and the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the oriental region, comprising the countries 
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round the Black and Caspian seas, all di0er in specific 
character. Only twenty-four species were found by MM. 
Bonpland and Humboldt in equinoctial America, that are 
identical with those of the Old World; and Mr. Brown 
not only found that a peculiar vegetation exists in New 
Holland, between the thirty-third and thirty fifth parallels 
of south latitude, but that, at the eastern and western ex- 
tremities of these parallels, not one species is common to 
both, and that certain genera also are almost entirely con- 
fined to these spots. The number of species common to 
Australia and Europe are only 166 out of 4100, and prob- 
ably some of these have been conveyed thither by the 
colonists. This proportion exceeds what is observed iu 
southern Africa, and from what has been already stated, 
the proportion of European species in equinoctial Amer- 
ica is still less. 

Islands partake of the vegetation of the nearest conti- 
nents, but when very remote from land their floras are al- 
together peculiar. The Aleutian islands, extending be- 
tween Asia and America, partake of the vegetation of the 
northern parts of both these continents, and may have 
served as a channel of communication. In Madeira and 
Teneriffe, the plants of Portugal, Spain, the Azores, and 
of the north coast of Africa are found, and the Canaries 
contain a great number of plants belonging to the African 
coast. But each of these islands possesses a flora that 
exists nowhere else, and St. Helena, standing alone in the 
midst of the Atlantic ocean, out of sixty-one indigenous 
species, produces only two or three recognized as belong- 
ing to any part of the world. 

It appears from the investigations of Humboldt that 
between the tropics the monocotyledonous plants, such as 
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gnsses and palms,- which ha ire only one seed-lobe, are to 
Ae dicotyledonous tribe, which have two seed-lobes, like 
most of the European species, in the proportion of one to 
knx] in the temperate zones they are as one to six ; and 
in the artio- regions, where mosses and lichens, which 
fcrm the lowest order of the vegetable creation, abound, 
Ae proportion is as one to two. The annual monocotyle- 
<iooous and dicotyledonous plants in the temperate zones 
amount to one-sixth of the whole omitting th(| cryptoga- 
mia ; in the torrid zone they scarcely form one-twentieth, 
and in Lapland one-thirtieth part. In approaching the 
fN^uator, the ligneous exceed the number of herbaceous 
plants; in America, there are a hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent species of forest-trees, whereas in the same latitude 
in Europe only thirty-four are to be found. 

Similar laws seem to regulate the distribution of marine 
plants. M. Lamouroux has discovered that the groups of 
algsB affect particular temperatures or zones of latitude, 
though some few genera prevail throughout the ocean. 
Thepolar Atlantic basin, to the 40° of north latitude, presents 
a well-defined vegetation. The West Indian seas, includ- 
ing the gulf of Mexico, the eastern coast of South Amer- 
ica, the Indian ocean and its gulfs, the shores of New 
Holland, and the neighboring islands, have eao-h their as- 
semblage of distinct species. The Mediterranean possesses 
a vegetation peculiar to itself, extending to the Black Sea ; 
and the species of marine plants on the coasts of Syria 
and in the port of Alexandria differ almost entirely from 
those of Suez and the Red Sea, notwithstanding the prox- 
imity of their geographical situation. It is observed that 
shallow seas have a different set of plants from such as 
are deeper and colder; and like terrtstial vegetation, the 
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a1g88- are most numerous towards the equator, where the 
quantity must be prodigious, if we may judge from the 
gulf-weed, which certainly has its origin in the tropical 
seas, and is drifted, though not by the gulf stream, to high- 
er latitudes, where it accumulates in such quantities, that 
the early Portuguese navigators, Columbus and Lerius, 
compared the sea to extensively inundated meadows, in 
which it actually impeded their ships and alarmed their 
sailors. Humboldt, in his Personal Narrative, mentions, 

I 

that the most extensive bank of sea-weed is in the north- 
ern Atlantic, a little west of the meridian of Fayal, one of 
the Azores, between the 25® and 36° of latitude. Vessels 
return hig to Europe from Monte Video, or from the Cape 
of Good Hope, cross this bank nearly at an equal distance 
from the Antilles and Canary islands. The other occu- 
pies a smaller space, between the 22° and 26® of north lat- 
itude, about eighty leagues west of the meridian of the 
Bahama islands, and is generally traversed by vessels on 
their passage from the Caicos to the Bermuda islands. 
These masses consist chiefly of one or two species of 
Sargassum, the most extensive genus of the order Fu- 
coids. 

Some of the sea-weeds grow to the enormous length of 
several hundred feet, and all are highly colored, though 
many of them must grow in the deep caverns of the ocean 
in total, or almost total darkness ; light, however, may not 
be the only principle on which the color of vegetables de- 
pends, since Humboldt met with green plants growing in 
complete darkness at the bottom of one of the mines at 
Freuberg. 

It appears that in the dark and tranquil caves of the 
£>cean, on the shores alternately covered and deserted by 
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the restless waves, on the lofty mountain and extended 
plain, in the chilly regions of the north, and in the genial 
warmth of the south, specific diversity is a general law of 
the vegetable kingdom, which cannot be accounted for by 
diversity of climate ; and yet the similarity though not 
identity of species is such, under the same isothermal 
lines, that if the number of species belonging to one of 
the great families of plants be known in any part of the 
globe, the whole number of the phanerogamous or more 
perfect plants, and also the number of species composing 
the other vegetable families, may be estimated with con- 
siderable accuracy. 

Various opinions have been formed on the original or 
primitive distribution of plants over the surface of the 
globe, but since botanical geography became a regular 
science, the phenomena observed have led to the conclu- 
sion that vegetable creation must have taken place in a 
number of distinctly different centres, each of which was 
the original seat of a certain number of peculiar species, 
which at first grew there and nowhere else. Heaths are 
exclusively confined to the old world, and no indigenous 
rose-tree has ever been discovered in the new ; the whole 
southern hemisphere being destitute of that beautiful and 
fragrant plant. But this is still more confirmed by rnul- 
titudes of particular plants having an entirely local and 
insulated existence, grow^ing spontaneously in some par- 
ticular spot and in no other place; as, for example, the 
cedar of Lebanon, which grows indigenously on that 
mountain and in no other part of the world. 

The same laws obtain in the distribution of the animal 
creation. The zoophite, occupying the lowest place in an- 
imated nature, is widely scattered through Xhe seas of th» 
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torrid zone, each species being confined to the district best 
fitted to its existence. Shell-fish decrease in size and 
beauty with their distance from the equator ; and as far as 
is known, each sea has its own kind, and every basin of 
the ocean is inhabited by its peculiar tribe of fish. Indeed, 
MM. Peron and Le Sueur assert, that among the many 
thousands of marine animals which they had examined, 
' there is not a single animal of the southern regions which 
is not distinguishable by essential characters from the 
analogous species in the northern seas. Reptiles are not 
exempt from the general law. The- Saurian tribes of the 
four quarters of the globe dififer in species, and although 
warm countries abound in venomous snakes, they are spe- 
cifically difiTerent, and decrease both in the numbers and 
in the virulence of their poison with decrease of tempera- 
ture. The dispersion of insects necessarily follows that 
of the vegetables which supply them with food, and in 
general it is observed, that each kind of plant is peopled 
by its peculiar inhabitants. Each species of bird has its 
peculiar haunt, notwithstanding the locomotive powers of 
the winged tribes. The emu is confined to Australia, the 
condor never leaves the Andes, nor the great eagle the 
Alps; and although some birds are common to every 
country, they are few in number. Quadrupeds are dis- 
tributed in the same manner wherever roan has not inter- 
fered. Such as are indigenous in one continent are not 
the same with their congeners in another : and with the 
exception of some kinds of bats, no warm-blooded ani- 
mal is indigenous in the Polynesian Archipelago, nor in 
any of the islands on the borders of the central part of the 
Pacific. 

In reviewing the infinite variety of organised beings 
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that people the surface of the globe, nothing is more re- 
markable than the distinctions which characterise the dif- 
ferent tribes of mankind, from the ebony skin of the 
torrid zone to the fair and rud<ly complexion of Scandina- 
via, a difference which existed in the earliest recorded 
times, since the African is represented in the sacred wri- 
tings to have been as black in the first ages of mankind 
as he is at the present day, and the most ancient Egyptian 
paintings confirm that truth ; yet it appears from a com- 
parison of the principal circumjstances relating to the ani^ 
roal economy or physical character of the various tribes of 
mankind, that the different races are identical in species. 
Many attempts have been made to trace the various tribes 
back to a common origin, by collating the numerous lan- 
guages which are, or have been, spoken. Some classes of 
these have few or no words in common, yet exhibit a re- 
markable analogy in the laws of their grammatical con- 
struction. The languages spoken by the native American 
nations afford examples of the&e; indeed the refinement in 
the grammatical construction of the tongues of the Amer- 
ican savages lead to the belief that they must originally 
have been spoken by a much more civilized class of man- 
kind. Some tongues have little or no resemblance in struc- 
ture, though they correspond extensively in their vocabula- 
ries, as in the Syrian dialects. In all of these cases it may 
be inferred, that the nations speaking the languages in 
question are descended from the same stock; but the prob- 
ability of a common origin is much greater in the Indo- 
European nations, whose languages, such as the Samscrit, 
Greek, Latin, German, &g. have an affinity both in struc- 
ture and correspondence of vocables. In many tongues 
not the smallest resemblance can be traced ; length of 
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time, however, may have obliterated the original identity,- 
The conclusion drawn from the whole investigation w, 
that although the distribution of organized beings does not 
follow the direction of the isothermal line*, temperature 
has a very great influence on their physical develop- 
ment Possibly, too, the nature of animated and inani* 
mated creatures may be powerfully modified by the invis- 
ible agencies of electricity and magnetism, which proba- 
bly pervade all the particles of matter ; indeed the tem- 
perature of the air seems to be intimately connected wilb 
its electrical condition. 



SECTION XXVIII. 

Electrfcity is one of these imponderable agents pervad- 
ing the earth and all substances, without affecting their 
volume or temperature, or even giving any visible sign of 
its existence when in a latent state, but when elicited, de- 
veloping forces capable of producing the most sudden, vi- 
olent, and destructive effects in some cases, while in others 
their action, though less energetic, is of indefinite and un- 
interrupted continuance. These modifications of the elec- 
tric force, incidentally depending upon the manner in 
which it is excited, present phenomena of great diversity, 
but yet so connected as to justify the conclusion that they 
originate in a common principle. 

Electricity may be called into activity by mechanical 
power, by chemical action, by heat, and magnetic influence; 
but we are totally ignorant why it is roused from its neu- 
tral state by such means, or of the manner of its existence 
in bodies ; whether it be a material agent, or merely a 
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property of matter. However, as some hypothesis is nec- 
essary for explaining the phenomena ohserved, it is as- 
sumed to be a highly-elastic fluid, capable of moving with 
T&rioas degree of facility through the pores or even the 
tabstance of matter ; and as experience shows that bodies 
in one electric state attract, and in another repel each 
other, the hypothesis of two kinds, called positive and 
negative electricity, is adopted, but whether there really 
be two different fluids, or that the mutual attraction and 
repulsion of bodies arises from the redundancy and defect 
of their electricities, is of no consequence, since all the 
phenomena can be explained on either hypothesis. As 
each electricity has its peculiar properties, the science 
may be divided into branches, of which the following no- 
tice is intended to convey some idea. 

Substances in which the positive and negative electrici- 
ties are combined, being in a neutral state, neither attract^ 
nor repel ; but there is a numerous class called electrics, 
in which the electric equilibrium is destroyed by friction ; 
then the positive and negative electricities are called into 
action or separated ; the positive is impelled in one direc- 
tion, and the negative in another ; those of the same kind 
repel, whereas those of different kinds attract each other. 
The attractive power is exactly equal to the repulsive 
force at equal distances, and when not opposed, they coa- 
lesce with great rapidity and violence, producing the 
electric flash, explosion, and shock ; then equilibrium is 
restored, and the electricity remains latent till again called 
forth by a new exciting cause. One kind of electricity 
cannot be evolved without the evolution of an equal quan- 
tity of the opposite kind : thus, when a glass rod is rubbed 
with a piece of silk, as much positive electricity is elicited 
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in the glass as there is negative in the silk. The kind ol 
electricity depends more . upon the mechanical condition 
than on the nature of the surface, for when two plates of 
glass, one polished and the other rough, are lubbed against 
each other, the polished surface acquires positive, and the 
rough negative electricity. The manner in which the 
friction is performed also alters the kind of electricity. 
Equal lengths of black and white ribbon, applied longitu- 
dinally to one another, and drawn between the finger and 
thumb, so as to rub their surfaces together, become elec- 
tric ; when separated, the black ribbon is found to have 
acquired negative electricity, and the white positive: but 
i£ the whole length of the black ribbon be drawn across 
the breadth of the white, the black will be positively, and 
the white negatively electric when separate. Electricity 
may be transferred from one body to another in the same 
manner as heat is communicated, and, like it too, the body 
loses by the transmission. Although no substance is 
altogether impervious to the electric fluid, nor is there 
any that does not oppose some resistance to its passage, 
yet it moves v^ith much more facility through a certain 
class of substances called conductors, such as metals, wa- 
ter, the human body, &c., than through atmospheric air, 
glass, silk, &c., which are therefore called non-conduct- 
ors ; but the conducting power is affected both by temper- 
ature and moisture. 

Bodies surrounded with non-conductors are said to be 
insulated, because, when charged, the electricity cannot 
escape ; but when that is not the case, the electricity is 
conveyed to the earth, which is formed of conducting mat- 
ter ; consequently it is impossible to accumulate electricity 
in a conducting substance that is not insulated. There 
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are a great many substances called non-electrics, in which 
Qlectricty is not sensibly developed by friction, unless they 
be insulated, probably because it is carried oflf by their 
eoaducting poiver as soon as elicited. Metals, for exam- 
ple, which are said to be non-electrics, can be excited, but, 
being conductors, they cannot retain this state if in com- 
munication with the earth. It is probable that no bodies 
exist which are either perfect non-electrics or peifect-non- 
conductors ; but it is evident that electrics must be non- 
conductors to a certain degree, otherwise they could not 
retain their electric state. 

It has been supposed that an insulated body remains at 
rest, because the tension of the electricity, or its pressure 
on the air which risstrains it, is equal on all sides ; but 
when a body in a similar state, and charged with the same 
kind of electricity, approaches it, that the mutual repul- 
sion of the particles of the electric fluid diminishes the 
pressure of the fluid on the air on the adjacent sides of the 
two bodies, and increases it on their remote ends ; conse- 
quently that equilibrium will be destroyed, and the bodies, 
yielding to the action of the preponderating force, will 
recede from or repel each other. When, on the contrary, 
they are charged with opposite electricities, it is alleged 
that the pressure upon the air on the adjacent sides will be 
increased by the mutual attraction of the particles of the 
electric fluid, and that on the further sides diminished ; 
consequently that the force will urge the bodies towards 
one another, the motion in both cases corresponding to the 
forces producing it. An attempt has thus been made to 
attribute electrical attractions and repulsions to the me- 
chanical pressure of the atmosphere ; it is, however, more 
than doubtful whether these phenomena can be referred to 
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that cause, but certain it is that, whatever the nature of 
the9e forces may be, they are not impeded in their action 
by the intervention of any substance whatever, provided 
it be not itself in an electric state. 

A body charged with electricity, although perfectly 
insislated, so that all escape of electricity is precluded, tends 
to produce an electric state of the opposite kind in all bod- 
ies in its viciniiy; positive electricity tends to produce 
negative electricity in a body near it, and vice versa, the 
effect being greater as the distance diminishes. This 
power which electricity possesses of causing an opposite 
electrical state in its vicinity is called induction. When a 
body charged with either species of electricity is presented 
to a neutral one, its tendency, in consequence of the law of 
induction, is to disturb the electrical condition of the neu- 
tral body. The electrified body induces electricity con- 
trary to its own in the adjacent part of the neutral one, . 
and therefore an electrical state similar to its own in the 
remote part ; hence the neutrality of the second body is de- 
fstroyed by the action of the first, and the adjacent parts of 
the two, having now opposite electricities, will attract each 
other. The attraction between electrified and unelectrified 
substances is therefore merely a consequence of their 
altered state, resulting directly from the law of induction, 
and not an original law. The efifects of induction depend 
upon the facility with which the equilibrium of the neutral 
state of a body can be overcome, a facility which is propor- 
tional to the conducting power of the body ; consequently, 
the attraction exerted by an electrified substance upon 
another substance previously neutral will be much more 
energetic if the letter be a conductor than if it be a non- 
eon ductor, 
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not follow the proportion of their balk, but depends princi- 
pally upon the extent of surface over which it is spread ; 
so that the exterior may be positively or negatively electric 
while the interior is in a state of perfect neutrality. 

Electricity of either kind may be accumulated to a great 
extent in insulated bodies, and as long as it is quiescent it 
occasions no sensible change in their properties, though 
it is spread over their surfaces in indefinitely thin layers. 
When restrained by the non-conducting power of the at- 
mosphere, the tension or pressure exerted by the electric 
fluid against the air which opposes its escape is in the 
ratio compounded of the repulsive force of its own parti- 
cles at the surface of the stratum of the fluid and of the 
thickness of that stratum ; but as one of these elements is 
always proportional to the other, the total pressure on 
every point must be proportional to the square of the 
thickness. If this pressure be less than the coercive force 
of the air, the electricity is retained ; but the instant it 
exceeds that force in any one point the electricity escapes, 
which it will do when the air is attenuated, or becomes 
saturated with moisture. 

The power of retaining electricity depends also upon 
the shape of the body. It is most easily retained by a 
sphere, next to that by a spheroid, but it readily escapes 
from a point ; and, on the contrary, a pointed objoct re- 
ceives it with most facility. It appears from analysis that 
electricity, when in equilibrio, spreads itself in a thin 
stratum over the surface of a sphere, in consequence of 
the repulsion of its particles, which force is directed from 
the centre to the surface. In an oblong spheroid the in- 
tensity or thickness of the stratum of electricity at the ex- 
tremities of the two axes is exactly in the proportion oi 
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the axes themselvea ; hence, when the ellipsoid is much 
elongated, the electricity becomes very feeble at the equa- 
tor and powerful at the poles. A still greater difiference 
in the intensities takes jplace in bodies of a cylindrical or 
prismatic form, and the more so in proportion as their 
length exceeds their breadth ; therefore the electrical in- 
tensity is very powerful at a point, where nearly the whole 
electricity in the body will be concentrated. 

A perfect conductor is not mechanically affected by the 
passage of electricity, if it be of sufficient size to carry off 
the whole ; but it is shivered to pieces in an instant, if it 
be too small to carry off the charge; this also happens to 
a bad conductor. In that case the physical change is 
generally a separation of the particles, though it may oc- 
casionally be attributed to chemical action, or expansion 
from the heat evolved during the passage of the fluid; 
but all these effects are in proportion to the obstacles op- 
posed to the freedom of its course. The heat produced by 
the electric shock is intense, fusing metals, and even vola- 
tilizing substances, though it is only accompanied by light 
when the fluid is obstructed in its passage. Electrical 
light is perfectly similar to solar light in its composition ; 
it seems to arise from the condensation of the air, during 
the rapid motion of electricity, and varies both in intensity 
and color with the density of the atmosphere. Electricity 
is occasionally produced by pressure and fracture ; several 
crystalline substances also become electric when heated, 
especially tourmaline, one end of which acquires positive, 
and the other negative electricity, while the intermediate 
part is neutral; but when broken through the middle, 
each fragment is found to possess positive electricity at 
one end, and negative at the other, like the entire crystal. 

20 
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Electricity is evolved by bodies passing from a liquid to ft 
solid state, also by the production and condensation of 
vapor, which is consequently a great source of atmos- 
pheric electricity. 

The atmosphere, when clear, is almost always positively 
electric ; its electricity is stronger in winter than din sum- 
mer, during the day than in the night. The intensity 
increases for two or three hours from the tirae of sun- 
rise, then decreases towards the middle of the day, and 
again augments as the sun declines, till about the time of 
sunset, after which it diminishes, and continues feeble 
during the night. Atmospheric electricity arises from an 
evolution of the electric fluid during the evaporation that 
is so abundant at the surface of the earth ; and clouds 
probably owe their existence, or at least their form, to it, 
for they consist of hollow vesicles of vapor coated with 
electricity ; as the electri3ity is either entirely positive or 
negative, the vesicles repel each other, which prevents 
them from uniting and falling down in rain. The friction 
of the surfaces of two strata of air moving in diflferent di- 
rections, probably developes electricity; and if the strata 
be of different temperatures, a portion of the vapor they 
always contain will be deposited ; the electricity evolved 
will be taken up by the vapor, and will cause it to assume 
the vesicular state constituting a cloud. A vast deal ol 
electricity may be accumulated in this manner, which 
may either be positive or negative, and should two clouds 
charged with opposite kinds approach within a certain 
distance, the thickness of the coating of electricity will 
increase on the two sides of the clouds that are nearest to 
one another; and when the accumulation becomes so 
great jas to overcome the coercive pressure of the atmos- 
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phere, a discharge takes place, which occasions a flash of 
lightning. The actual quantity of electricity in any one 
part of a cloud is extremely small ; the intensity of the 
flash arises from the very great extent of surface occupied 
hy the electricity, so that the clouds may be compared to 
enormous Leyden jars thinly coated with the electric fluid, 
which only acquires its intensity by its instantaneous con- 
densation. 

An interchange frequently takes place between the 
clouds and the earth, but on account of the extreme rapidity 
of lightning it is difficult to ascertain whether it goes from 
the clouds to the earth, or shoots upwards from the earth 
to the clouds, though there can be no doubt that it does 
both. M. Halfig measured the velocity of lightning by 
means of the camera lucida, and estimates that it is proba< 
ably eight or ten miles in a second, or about forty times 
greater than that of sound ; and M. Gay-Lussac has ascer- 
tained that a flash of lightning sometimes darts more than 
three miles at once in a straight line. 

A person may be killed by lightning, although the ex- 
plosion takes place at the distance of twenty miles, by 
what is called the back stroke. Suppose that the two ex- 
tremities of a cloud highly charged with electricity hang 
down towards the earth, they will repel the electricity 
from the earth's surface, if it be of the same kind with 
their own, and will attract the other kind ; and if a dis- 
charge should suddenly take place at one end of the cloud, 
the equilibrium will instantly be restored by a flash at that 
point of the earth which is under the other. 

The pure air, at all times negatively electric, becomes 
intensely so on the approach of rain, snow, wind, hail, or 
sleet, but it afterwards varies on opposite sides, and the 
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transitions are very rapid on the approach of a thunder- 
storm. An insulated conductor then gives out such quan- 
tities of sparks that it is dangerous to approach it, as was 
fatally experienced by- Professor Richman, at Petersburg, 
who was struck dead by a globe of fire from the extremity 
of a conductor, while making experin^ents on atmospheric 
electricity. There is no instance on record of an electric 
cloud being dispelled by a conducting rod silently with- 
drawing the electric fluid ; yet it may mitigate the stroke, 
or render it harmless if it should come. Sir John Leslie 
observes, that the eflicacy of conductors depends upon the 
rapidity with which they transmit the electric energy ; 
and as copper is found to transmit the fluid twenty times 
faster than iron, and as iron conducts it 400000000 times 
more rapidly than water, which conveys it several thou- 
sand times faster than dry stone, copper conductors aflR)rd 
the best protection, especially if they expose a broad sur- 
face, since the electric fluid is conveyed chiefly along the 
exterior of bodies. The object of a conductor being to 
carry oflT the electricity in case of a stroke, and not to 
invite an enemy, it ought to project very little, if at all, 
above the building. 

The aurora borealis is decidedly an electrical phenom- 
enon, which takes place in the highest regions of the at- 
mosphere, since it is visible at the same time from places 
very far distant from each other. It is somehow con- 
nected with the magnetic poles of the earth, but it has 
never been seen so far north as the pole of the earth's 
rotation, nor does it extend to low latitudes. It gener- 
ally appears in the form of a luminqus arch, stretching 
more or less from east to west,- but never from north to 
south ; across the arch the coruscations are rapid, vivid, 
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and of various colors. A similar phenomenon occurs in 
the high latitudes of the southern hemisphere. Mr. Far- 
aday conjectures that the electric equilibrium of the earth 
is restored by means of the aurora conveying the elec- 
tricity from the poles to the equator. 



SECTION XXIX. 

Gralvanism is a peculiar kind of electricity, elicited by 
the force of chemical action, instead of friction. It is con- 
nected with one of the most brilliant periods of British 
science, from the splendid discoveries to which it led Sir 
Humphrey Davy ; but it has acquired additional interest 
since it has proved, by the reciprocal action of galvanic 
and magnetic currents, that magnetism has no existence 
as a distinct or separate principle, but is only an effect of 
electricity: therefore, galvanism, as immediately con- 
nected with the theory of- the earth and planets, forms a 
part of the physical account of their nature. 

The disturbance of electric equilibrium, and a develop- 
ment of electricity, invariably accompanies the chemical 
action of a fluid on metallic substances, and is most plen- 
tiful when that action occasions oxidation. Metals vary 
in the quantity of electricity afforded by their combination 
with oxygen ; but the greatest abundance is developed by 
the oxidation of zinc by weak sulphuric acid ; and in con- 
formity with the law, that one kind of electricity cannot 
be evolved without an equal quantity of the other being 
brought into activity, it is found that the acid is positively, 
and the zinc negatively electric. It has not yet been as- 
certained why equilibrium is not restored by the contact 

20* 
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of these two substances, which are both conductors, and 
in opposite electrical states ; however, the electrical and 
chemical changes are so connected, that unless the equi- 
librium be restored, the action of the acid will go on lan- 
guidly, or stop as soon as a certain quantity of electricity 
is accumulated in the acid. The equilibrium, however, 
will be restored, and the action of the acid will be con- 
tinuous, if a plate of copper be placed in contact with the 
zinc, both being partly immersed in the fluid ; for tbe 
copper, not being acted upon by the acid, will serve as a 
conductor to convey the positive electricity from the acid 
to the zinc, and will at every instant restore the equilib- 
rium, and then the oxidation of the zinc will go on rapidly. 
Thus three substances are concerned in forming a gal- 
vanic circuit, but it is indispensable that one of them be 
a fluid: The electricity so obtained will be very feeble, 
but it may be augmented by increasing the number of 
plates. In the common galvanic battery, the electricity 
which the fluid has acquired from the first plate of zinc 
exposed to its action, is taken up by the copper plate be- 
longing to the second pair, and transferred to the second 
zinc plate with which it is connected. This second plate 
of zinc having thus acquired a larger portion of electricity 
than its natural share, communicates a larger quantity of 
electricity to the fluid in the second cell. This increased 
quantity is again transferred to the next pair of plates ; 
and thus every succeeding alternation is productive of a 
further increase in the quantity of the electricity developed. 
This action, however, would stop unless a vent were given 
to the accumulated electricity, by establishing a communi- 
cation between tbe positive and negative poles of the bat- 
tery, by means of wires attached to the extreme plate at 
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«ach tecL When the wires are brought into contact, the 
galTanic circuit is completed, the electricities meet and 
neutralize each other, producing the shock and other elec- 
trical phenomena, and then the electric current continues 
to flow uninterruptedly in the circuit, as long as the chem- 
ical action lasts. The stream of positive electricity flows 
from the zinc to the copper, but as the battery ends in a 
zinc plate which communicates with the wire, the zinc 
end becomes the positive, and the copper the negative 
poles of a compound battery, which is exactly the reverse 
of what ohtains in a single circuit. 

GMvanic or voltaic, like common electricity, may either 
be considered to consist of two, fluids passing in opposite 
directions through the circuit, the positive stream coming 
from the zinc, and the negative from the copper end of the 
battery ; or, if the hypothesis of one fluid be adopted, the 
zinc end of the battery may be supposed to have an excess 
of electricity, and the copper end a deficiency. 

Voltaic electricity is distinguished by two marked char- 
acters. Its intensity increases with the number of plates — 
its quantity with the extent of their surfaces. The most 
intense concentration of force is displayed by a numerous 
series of large plates, light and heat are copiously evolved, 
and chemical decomposition is accomplished with extra- 
ordinary energy ; whereas, the electricity from one pair 
of plates is so feeble, whatever their size may be, that it 
gives no sign either of attraction or repulsion ; and, even 
with a battery consisting of a very great number of 
plates, it is difficult to render the mutual attraction of its 
two wires sensible, though of opposite electricities. 

The action of voltaic electricity differs materially from 
that of the ordinary kind. When a quantity of common 
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electricity is accumulated, the restoration of equilibrium 
is attended by an instantaneous violent explosion, accom* 
panied by the development of light, heat, and sound. The 
concentrated power of the fluid forces its way through 
every obstacle, disrupting and destroying the cohesion of 
the particles of the bodies through which it passes, and 
occasionally increasing its destructive effects by the con- 
version of fluids into steam from the intensity of the mo- 
mentary heat, as when trees are torn to pieces by a stroke 
of lightning : even the vivid light which marks the path of 
the electric fluid is probably owing to the sudden com- 
pression of the air and other particles of matter during 
the rapidity of its passage;; but the instant equilibrium is 
restored by this energetic action, the whole is at an end. 
On the contrary, when an accumulation takes place in a 
voltaic battery, equilibrium is restored the moment the 
circuit is completed ; but so far is the electric stream from 
being exhausted, that it continues to flow silently and in- 
visibly in an uninterrupted current supplied by a perpet- 
ual reproduction ; and although its action on bodies is 
neither so sudden nor so intense as that of common elec- 
tricity, yet it acquires such power from constant accumula- 
tion and continued action, that it ultimately surpasses the 
energy of the other. The two kinds of electricity differ 
in no circumstance more than in the development of heat 
Instead of a momentary evolution, which seems to arise 
from a forcible compression of the particles of matter 
during the passage of the common electric fluid, the 
circulation of the voltaic electricity is accompanied by a 
continued development of heat, lasting as long as the cir- 
cuit is complete, without producing either light or sound; 
and this appears to be its inimediate direct effect, indo- 
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pendent of mechanical action. Its intensity is greater 
than that of any heat that can be obtained by artificial 
means, so that it fases substances which resist the action 
of the most powerful furnaces. The temperature of every 
part of a galvanic battery itself is raised during its activity. 
When the battery is powerful, the luminous effects of 
galvanism are very brilliant ; but considerable intensity 
is requisite to enable the electricity to force its way 
through the air on bringing the wires together from the 
opposite poles. Its transit is accompanied by light, and 
in consequence of the continuous supply of the fluid, 
sparks occur every time the contact of the wires is either 
broken or renewed. The mq^t splendid artificial light 
known is produced by fixing pencils of charcoal at the 
extremities of the wires, and bringing them into contact 
This light is the more remarkable as it appears to be in- 
dependent of combustion, since the charcoal suffers no 
change, and likewise because it is equally vivid in such 
gases as do not contain oxygen. Though nearly as bright 
as solar light, it difiers from it in possessing some of those 
rays of which the sunbeams are deficient, according to the. 
experiments of M. Fraunhofer. Voltaic electricity is a 
powerful agent in chemical analysis ; numerous instances 
might be given, but the decomposition of water is perhaps 
the most simple and elegant. Suppose a glass tube filled 
with very pure water, and corked at both ends : if one of 
the wires of an active galvanic battery be made to pass 
through one cork, and the other through the other cork, 
into the water, so that the extremities of the two wires 
shall be opposite and about a quarter of an inch asunder, 
chemical action will immediately take place, and gas will 
continue to rise from the extremiti?? of both wires tilt ihe 
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water has vanished. If aa electric spark be then sent 
through the tube, the water will reappear. By arranging 
the experiments so as to have the gas given out by each 
wire separately, it is found that water consists of two parts 
of hydrogen and one of oxygen. The positive wire of 
the battery has a stronger affinity for oxygen than oxygen 
has for hydrogen ; it consequently combines with the 
oxygen of the water, and sets the hydrogen free ; but as 
the negative wire has a stronger affinity for hydrogen 
than hydrogen has for oxygen, it combines with the hy- 
drogen of the water, and sets the oxygen free. If, there- 
fore, an electric spark be sent through a mixture consist- 
ing of two parts of hydrogen and one of oxygen, the gases 
will combine and form water. The decomposition of the 
alkalies and earths by Sir Humphry Davy, and all chem- 
ical changes produced by the electric fluid, are accom- 
plished on the same principle, and it appears that, in gen- 
eral, combustible substances go to the negative wire, while 
oxygen is evolved at the positive. The powerful efficacy 
of voltaic electricity in chemical decomposition arises 
from the continuance of its action, and its agency appears 
to be most exerted on fluids and substances which, by 
conveying the electricity partially and imperfectly, impede 
its progress. But it is now proved to be as efficacious 
in the composition as in the decomposition or analysis of 
bodies. 

It had been observed that, when metallic solutions are 
subjected to galvanic action, a deposition of metal, gener- 
ally in the form of minute crystals, takes place on the 
negative wire : by extending this principle, and employ- 
ing a very feeble voltaic action, M. Becquerel has suc- 
ceeded in forming crystals of a great proportion of the 
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Queral substance^ precisely similar to tliose produced by 
Mare. The electric state of metallic veins makes it pos- 
sible that many natural crystals may have taken their 
fermfirom the action of electricity bringing their ultimate 
particles, when in solution, within the narrow sphf»re of 
molecular attraction already mentioned as the great agent 
in the formation of solids. Both light and motion favor 
crystallization. Crystals which form in difTerent liquids 
are generally more abundant on the side of the jar exposed 
to' the light; and it is a well known fact that still water, 
cooled below 32®, starts into crystals of ice the instant it 
is agitated. Light and motion are intimately connected 
trith electricity, which may therefore have some influence 
on the laws of aggregation ; this is the more likely, as a 
feeble action is alone necessary, provided it be continued 
for a sufficient time. Crystals formed rapidly are gener- 
ally imperfect and soft, and M. Becquerel found that even 
years of constant voltaic action were necessary for the 
crystallization of some of the hard substances. If this 
law be general, how many ages may be required for the 
formation of a diamond ! 

Several fish possess the faculty of producing electrical 
effects. The most remarkable are the gymnotus eleclri- 
cus, found in South America, and the torpedo, a species of 
ray, frequent in the Mediterranean. The absolute quantity 
of electricity brought into circulation by the torpedo is so 
great that it effects the decomposition of water, has power 
sufficient to make magnets, and gives very severe shocks; 
it is identical in kind with that of the galvanic battery, 
the electricity of the under surface of the fish being the 
same with the negative pole, and that in the upper surface 
the same with the positive pole : its manner of action is, 
however, somewhat different, for, although the evolution of 
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the electricity is continued for a sensible time, it is int^/" 
rapted, being communicated by a succession of discharges. 



SECTION XXX. 

lu order to explain the other methods of ejtciting eleC' 
tricity, and the recent discoveries that have been made 
in that science, it is necessary to be acquainted with the 
general theory of magnetism, and also with the magnet- 
ism of the earth, the director of the mariner's compass, 
and his guide through the ocean. Its influence extends 
over every part of the earth's surface, but its action on the 
magnetic needle determines the poles of this great magnet, 
which by no means coincide with the poles of the earth's 
rotation. In consequence of their attraction and repulsion, 
a needle freely suspended, whether it be magnetic or not, 
only remains in equilibrio when in the magnetic meridian, 
that is, in the plane which passes through the north and 
south magnetic poles. There are places where the mag- 
netic meridian coincides with the terrestrial meridian ; in 
these a magnetic needle freely suspended points to the true 
north ; but if it be carried successively to difierent places 
on the earth's surface, its direction will deviate sometimes 
to the east and sometimes to the west of north. Lines 
drawn on the globe, through all the places where the 
needle points due north and south, are called lines of no 
variation, and jhey are extremely complicated. The 
direction of the needle is not even constant in the same 
place, but changes in a few years according ta a law not 
yet determined. In 1667, the line of no variation passed 
through London ; from that time it^has moved slowly, but 
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^regularly, westward, and is now in North America. In 
^e year 1819, Sir Edward Parry, in his voyage to dis- 
cover the north-west passage round America, sailed near 
the magnetic pole; and in 1824, Captain Lyon, on an 
expedition for the same purpose, found that the magnetic 
pole was then situate in 63^ 26' 51" north latitude, and in 
80° 51' 25" west longitude. It appears, from later re- 
searches, that the law of terrestrial magnetism is of con- 
siderable complexity and the existence of more than one 
magnetic pole in either hemisphere has been rendered 
highly probable ; that there is one in Siberia seems to be 
decided by the recent observations of M. Hansteen, — it is 
in longitude 102** east of Greenwich, and a little to the 
north of the 60th degree of latitude : so that, by these data, 
the two magnetic poles in the northern hemisphere are 
about 180** distant from each other ; but Captain Ross, who 
is just returned from a voyage in the polar seas, has ascer- 
tained that the American magnetic pole is in 70° 14' north 
latitude, and 96* 40' west longitude. The magnetic equa- 
tor does not exactly coincide with the terrestrial equator; 
it appears to.be an irregular curve inclined to the earth's 
equator at an angle of about 12', and crossing it in at least 
three points in longitude 113° 14' west, and GB** 46' east of 
the meridian of Greenwich, and again sonievvhere between 
156» 30' of west longitude, and 116^ cast. 

The needle is also subject to diurnal variations; in our 
latitudes it moves slowly eastward during the forenoon, 
and returns to its mean position about ten in the evening; 
it then deviates to the westward, and again returns to its 
mean position about ten in the morning. M. Kupffer, of 
Casan, ascertained, in the year 1831, that there is a 

21 
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^nightly, as well as diurnal variation, depending, in his 
opinion, upon a variation in the magnetic equator. 

A magnetic needle, suspended so as to be moveable 
only in the vertical plane, dips, or becomes more and more 
inclined to the horizon the nearer it is brought to the mag^ 
netic pole, and there becomes vertical. At the magnetic 
equator it is horizontal, and between these two positions 
it assumes every degree of inclination. Captain Lyon 
found that the dip in the latitude and longitude mentioned, 
very near the magnetic pole, was 86® 32', and Captain 
Segelke determined it to be 69^ 38' at Woolwich in 1830. 
According to Captain Sabine, it appears to have been de- 
creasing for the last fifty years at the rate of three min- 
utes annually. 

If a magnetised needle freely suspended, and at rest 
in the magnetic meridian, be drawn any number of de- 
grees from its position, it will make a certain number of 
oscillations before it resumes its state of rest The inten- 
sity of the magnetic force is determined from these oscil- 
lations in the same manner that the intensity of the gravi- 
tating and electrical forces are known from the vibrations 
of the pendulum and the balance of torsion, and in all 
these cases it is proportional to the square of the number 
of oscillations performed in a given time ; consequently a 
comparison of the number of vibrations accomplished by 
the same needle, during the same time, in different parts 
of the earth's surface, will determine the variations in 
the magnetic action. By this method Humboldt and Ros- 
sel have discovered that the intensity of the magnetic force 
increases from the equator to the poles, where it is proba- 
bly at its maximum. It appears to be doubled in the as- 
cent from the equator to the western limits of Baffin's Bay. 
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According to the magnetic observations of Professor Han- 
steen, of Christiania, the magnetic intensity has been de- 
creasing annually at Christiania, London, and Paris, at 
the rate of its 235th, 725th, and 1020th parts, respectively, 
which he attributes to the revolution of the Siberian mag- 
netic pole. There is, however, so much uncertainty in 
the magnetic phenomena of the earth, ,that the results re- 
quire to be continually corrected by newr observations. 

The inventor of the mariner's compass, like most of the 
early benefactors of mankind, is unknown ; it is even 
doubted which nation first made use of magnetic polarity 
to determine positions on the surface of the globe ; but it 
is said that a rude form of the compass was invented in 
Upper Asia, and conveyed thence by the Tartars to China, 
where the Jesuit missionaries found traces of this instru- 
ment having been employed as a guide to land travellers 
in very remote antiquity. From that the compass spread 
over the east, and was imported into Europe by the Crusa- 
ders, and its construction improved by an artist of Amalfi, 
on the coast of Calabria. It seems that the Romans and 
Chinese only employed eight cardinal divisions, which 
the Germans successively bisected till there were thirty- 
two, and gave the points the names which they still bear. 

The variation of the compass was unknown till Colum- 
bus, during his first voyage, observed that the needle de- 
clined from the meridian as he advanced across the At- 
lantic. The dip of the magnetic needle was first noticed 
by Robert Norman, in the year 1576. 

Very delicate experiments have shown that all bodies 
are more or less susceptible of magnetism. Many of the 
gems give signs of it^ cobalt, titanium, and nickel some- 
times evon possess the properties of attraction and repul- 
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sion; but the magnetic agency is most powerfully devel- 
oped in iron, and in that particular ore of iron called the 
loadstone, which consists of the protoxide and the per- 
oxide of iron, together with small portions of silica and 
alumina. A metal is often susceptible of magnetism if it 
only contains the 130000th part of its weight of iron, a 
quantity too small to be detected by any mechanical test. 

The bodies in question are naturally magnetic, but that 
propc^rty may be imparted by a variety of methods, as by 
friction with magnetic bodies, or juxtaposition to them, but 
none is more simple than percussion. A bar of hard steel, 
held in the direction of the dip, will become a magnet on 
receiving a few smart blows with a hammer on its upper 
extremity ; and M. Hansteen has ascenained that every 
substance has magnetic poles when held in that position, 
whatever the materials may be of which it is composed. 

One of the most distinguishing marks of magnetism is 
polarity, or the property a magnet possesses, when freely 
suspended, of spontaneously pointing nearly north and 
south, and always returning to that position when dis- 
turbed. Another property of a magnet is the attraction 
of un magnetised iron. Both poles of a magnet attract 
iron, which in return attracts either pole of the magnet 
with an equal and contrary force. The magnetic inten- 
sity is most powerful at the poles, as may easily be seen 
by dipping the magnet into iron filings, which will adhere 
abundantly to each pole, while scarcely any attach them- 
selves to the intermediate parts. The action of the mag- 
net on unmagnetised iron is confined to attraction, whereas 
the reciprocal agency of magnets is characterized by a re- 
pulsive as well as an attractive force, for a north pole re- 
pels a north pole, and a south repels a south pole ; but a 
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north and a south pole mutually attract one another, which 
proves that there are two distinct kinds of mag^netic forces, 
directly opposite in their effects, though similar in their 
mode of action. 

loduction is the power which a magnet possesses of ex- 
citing temporary or permanent magnetism in such bodies 
in its vicinty as are capable of receiving it. By this prop- 
erty the mere approach of a magnet renders iron or steel 
magnetic, the more powerfully the less the distance. 
When the north pole of a magnet is brought near to, and 
in the line with an unmagnetised iron bar, the bar acquires 
all the properties of a perfect magnet, the end next the 
north pole of the magnet becomes a south pole, while the 
remote end becomes a north pole. Exactly the reverse 
takes place when the south pole is presented to the bar ; so 
that each pole of a magnet induces the opposite polarity 
in the adjacent end of the bar, and the same polarity in 
the remote extremity ; consequently the nearest extremity 
of the bar is attracted, and the farther repelled, but as the 
action is greater on the adjacent than on the distant part, 
the resulting force is that of attraction. By induction, the 
iron bar not. only acquires polarity, but the power of in- 
ducing magnetism in a third body ; and although all these 
properties vanish from the iron as soon as the magnet is 
removed, a lasting increase of intensity is generally im- 
parted to the magnet itself by tlie reaction of the tempor- 
ary magnetism of the iron. Iron acquires magnetism 
more raidly than steel, yet it loses it as quickly on the re- 
moval of the magnet, whereas the steel is impressed with 
a lasting polarity. 

A certiiin time is requisite for the induction of magne- 
tism, and it may be accelerated by anything that excites a 
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vibratory motion io the particles of the steel, such as the 
smart stroke of a hammer, or heat succeeded by sudden 
cold. A steel bar may be converted into a magnet by the 
transmission of an electric discharge through it, and as its 
efHcacy is the same in whatever direction the electricity 
passes, the magnetism arises from its mechanical opera- 
tion exciting a vibration among the particles of the steel. 
It has been observed that the particles of iron easily re- 
sume their neutral state after induction, but those of steel 
resist the restoration of magnetic equilibrium, or a return 
to the neutral state : it is therefore evident, that any cause 
which removes or diminishes the resistance of the parti- 
cles will tend to destroy the magnetism of the steel ; con- 
sequently, the same mechanical means which develope 
magnetism will also destroy it. On that account, a steel 
bar may lose its magnetism by any mechanical concus- 
sion, such as by falling on a hard substance, a blow with a 
hammer, and heating to redness, which reduces the steel 
to the state of soft iron. The circumstances which deter- 
mine whether it shall gain or lose being its position with 
respect to the magnetic equator, and the higher or lower 
intensity of its previous magnetic state. 

Polarity of one kind only can exist in any portion of 
iron or steel, for in whatever manner the intensities of the 
two kinds of polarity may be diffused through a magnet, 
they exactly balance or compensate one another. The 
northern polarity is confined to one half of a magnet, and 
the southern to the other, and they are generally concen- 
trated in or near the extremities of the bar. When a mag- 
net is broken across its middle, each fragrant is at once 
converted into a perfect magnet; the part which origin- 
ally had a north pole, acquires a south pole at the fractured 
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end, the part that origioally had a south pole gets a iiortli 
pole ; and as for as mechanical division can be carried, it 
is found that each fragment, however small, is a perfect 
magnet. 

A comparison of the number of vibrations accom- 
plish hy the same needle, during the same time, at different 
distances from a magnet, gives the law of magnetic inten- 
sity, which, like every known force that emanat<'8 from a 
centre, follows the inverse ratio of the srjuaru of the dis- 
tance, a law that is not affected by the intervention of any 
substance whatever between the magnet and the needle, 
provided that substance be not itself susceptible of mag- 
netism. Induction and the reciprocal action of magnets 
are, therefore, subject to the laws of mechanics, but tho 
composition and resolution of the forces are complicated, 
in consequence of four forces being constantly in activity, 
two in each magnet. 

^The phenomena of magnetism may be explained on the 
hypothesis of two extremely rare fluids pervading all the 
particles of iron, and incapable of leaving them. Wheth- 
er the particles of these fluids are coincident with the 
molecules of the iron, or that they only fill the interstices 
between them, is unknown and immaterial; but it is cer- 
tain that the sum of all the magnetic molecules, added to 
the sum of all the spaces between them, whether occupied 
by matter or not, must be equal to the whole volume of 
the magnetic body. When the two fluids in question are 
combined they are inert, so that the substances containing 
them show no signs of magnetism ; but when separate 
they are active, the molecules of each of the fluids attract- 
ing those of the opposite kind, and repelling those of the 
same kind. The decomposition of the united fluids is 
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accomplished by the inductire influence of either of the 
separate fluids ; that is to say, a ferruginous body acquires 
polarity by the approach of either the south or north pole 
of a magnet. The electric fluids are confined to the sur- 
faces of bodies, whereas the magnetic fluids pervade each 
molecule of the mass; besides, the electric fluid has a 
perpetual tendency to escape, and does escape, when not 
prevented by the coercive power of the surroundiug air 
and other non-conducting bodies. Such a tendency does 
not exist in the magnetic fluids, which never quit the sub- 
stance that contains them under any circumstances what- 
ever ; nor is any sensible quantity of either kind of polar- 
ity ever transferred from one part to another of the same 
piece of steel. It appears that the two magnetic fluids, 
when decomposed by the influenc&of magnetizing forces, 
only undergo a displacement to an insensible degree with- 
in the body. The action of all particles so displaced upon 
a particle of the magnetic fluid in any particular situation, 
compose a resultant force, the intensity and direction of 
which it is the province of the analyst to determine. lo 
this manner M. Poisson has proved that the result of the 
action of all the magnetic elements of a magnetised body 
is a force equivalent to the action of a very thin stratum 
covering the whole surface of a body, and consisting of 
the two fluids — the austral and the boreal, occupying dif- 
ferent parts of it ; or, in other words, the attractions and 
repulsions externally exerted by a magnet are exactly the 
same as if they proceeded from a very thin stratum of each 
fluid occupying the surface only, both fluids being in equal 
quantities, and so distributed that their total action upon 
all the points in the interior of the body are equal to noth- 
ing. Since the resulting force is the diflference of the two 
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polarities, its intensity must be greatly inferior to that of 
either. 

It may be observed that, in addition to the forces already 
mentioned, there must be some coercive force analogous to 
friction which arrests the particles of both fluids, so as 
first to oppose the separation of the fluids, and then to 
prevent their reuniting. In soft iron the coercive force is 
either wanting or extremely feeble, since the iron is easily 
rendered magnetic by induction, and as easily loses its 
masrnetism : whereas in steel the coercive force is extreme- 
ly energetic, because it prevents the steel from acquiring 
the magnetic properties rapidly, and entirely hinders it 
from losing them when acquired. The feebleness of the 
coercive force in iron, and its energy in steel, with regard 
to the magnetic fluids, is perfectly analogous to the facility 
of transmission afforded to the electric fluids by non-elec- 
trics, and the resistance they experience in electrics. At 
every step the analogy between magnetism and electricity 
becomes more striking. The agency of attraction and re- 
pulsion is common to both, the positive and negative elec- 
tricities are similar to the northern and southern polarities, 
and are governed by the same laws, namely, that between 
like powers there is repulsion, and between unlike powers 
there is attraction ; each of these four forces is capable of 
acting most energetically when alone, but the electric 
equilibrium is restored by the union of the two electrici- 
ties, and magnetic neutrality by the combination of the 
two polarities, thus respectively neutralizing each other 
when joined. All these forces vary inversely as the 
square of the distance, and consequently come under the 
same mechanical laws. A like analogy extends to mag- 
netic and electrical induction. Iron and steel are in a state 
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of equilibrium when the two magnetic polarities conceived 
to reside in them are equally diiSused throughout the 
whole mass, so that they are altogether neutral. But this 
equilibrium is immediately disturbed on the approach of 
the pole of a magnet, which by induction transfers 
one kind of polarity to one end of the iron or steel 
bar, and the opposite kind to the other, — efiects exactly 
similar to electrical induction. There is even a corres- 
pondence between the fracture of a magnet and thatx)f an 
electric conductor ; for if an oblong conductor be electri- 
fied by induction, its two extremities will have opposite 
electricities ; and if in that state it be divided across the 
middle, the two portions, when removed to a distance from 
one another, will each retain the electricity that has been 
induced upon it. The analogy, however, does not extend 
to transference. A body may transfer a redundant quan- 
tity of positive or negative electricity to another, the one 
gaining at the expense of the other ; but there is no in- 
stance of a body possessing only one kind of polarity. 
With this exception, there is such perfect correspondence 
between the theories of magnetic attractions and repulsions 
and electric forces in conducting bodies, that they not only 
are the same in principle, but are determined by the same 
formulae. Experiment concurs with theory in proving 
the identity of these two unseen influences. 



SECTION XXXL 



The disturbing effects of the aurora borealis and of 
lightning on the mariner's compass had been long known, 
but in the year 1819, M. Oersted, Professor of Natural 
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Philosophy at Copenhagen, discovered that a current of 
voltaic electricity exerts a powerful influence on a magnet- 
ised needle, an observation which has given rise to the 
theory of electro-magnetism, the most interesting science 
of modern timed, whether it be considered as leading us 
a step farther in generalization, by identifying two agen- 
ciesTbitherto referred to different causes, or as developing 
a new force unparalleled in the system of the world, which, 
overcoming the retardation from friction, and the obstacle 
of a resisting medium, maintains a perpetual motion, often 
vainly attempted, but which it seems altogether impossible 
to accomplish by means of any other force or combination 
of forces than the one in question. 

When the two poles of a voltaic battery are connected 
by a metallic wire, so as to complete the circuit, the elec- 
tricity flows without ceasing ; and if a straight portion of 
that wire be placed parallel to, and horizontally above, a 
magnetised needle at rest in the magnetic meridian, but 
freely poised like the mariner's compass, the action of the 
electric current flowing through the wire will instantly 
cause the needle to change its position : its extremity will 
deviate from the north towards the east and west, accord- 
ing to the direction in which the current is flowing ; and 
on reversing the direction of the current, the motion of 
the needle will be reversed also. The numerous experi- 
ments that have been made on the magnetic and electric 
fluids, as well as those on the various relative motions of 
a magnetic needle under the influence of galvanic elec- 
tricity, arising from all possible positions of the conduct- 
ing wire, and every direction of the voltaic current together 
with all the other phenomena of electro-magnetism, are 
explained by Dr. Roget in some excellent articles on these 
subjects in the Library of Useful KnowX^i^^i. 
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All the experiments tend to prove that the force eman- 
ating from the electric current, which produces such effects 
on the magnetic needle, ^cts at right angles to the current 
and is therefore unlike any force hitherto known. The 
" action of all the forces in nature is directed in straight 
lines, as far as we know, for the curves described by the 
heavenly bodies result from the composition of two forces, 
whereas, that which is exejrted by an electrical current 
upon either polo of a magnet has no tendency to cause the 
pole to approach or recede, but to rotate about it If the 
stream of electricity be supposed to pass through the cen- 
tre of a circle whose plane is perpendicular to the current, 
the direction of the force exerted by the electricity will 
always be in the tangent to the circle, or at right angles to 
its radius ; consequently the tangential force of the elec- 
tricity has a tendency to, make the pole of a magnet move 
in a circle round the wire of the battery. Mr. Barlow 
has proved that the action of each particle of the electric 
fluid in the wire, on each particle of the magnetic fluid 
in the needle, varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. 

Rotatory motion was suggested by Dr. Wollaston ; Mr. 
Faraday was the first who. actually succeeded in making 
the pole of a magnet rotate about a vertical conducting 
wire. "In order to limit the action of the electricity to one 
pole, about two-thirds of a small magnet was immersed in 
mercury, the lower end being fastened by a thread to the 
bottom of the vessel containing the mercury. When the 
magnet was thus floating almost vertically with its north 
pole above the surface, a current of positive electricity 
was made to descend perpendicularly through a wire 
touching the mercury, and immediately the magnet began 
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to rotate from left to right about the wire. As the force is 
uniform, the rotation was accelerated till the tangential 
force was balanced by the resistance of the mercury, when 
it became constant. Under the same circumstances, the 
south pole of the magnet rotates from right to left. It is 
evident from this experiment that the wire may also be 
made to perform a rotation round the magnet, since the 
action of the current of electricity on the pole of the mag- 
net must necessarily be accompanied by a corresponding 
reaction of the pole of the magnet on the electricity in the 
wire. This experiment has been accomplished by a vast 
number of contrivances, and even a small battery, consist- 
ing of two plates, has performed the rotation. Mr. Fara- 
day produced both motions at the same time in a vessel 
containing mercury ; the wire and the magnet revolved 
in one direction about a common centre of motion, each 
following the other. 

The next step was to make a magnet and also a cylin- 
der revolve about their own axes, which they do with 
great rapidity. Mercury has been made to rotate by 
means of voltaic electricity, and Professor Ritchie has ex- 
hibited in the Royal Institution the singular spectacle of 
ttie rotation of water by the same means, while the vessel 
containing it remained stationary. The water was in a 
hollow double cylinder of glass, and on being made the 
conductor of electricity, was ob^*erved to revolve in a reg- 
ular vortex, changing its direction as the poles of the bat- 
tery were alternately reversed. Professor Ritchie found 
that all the different conductors hitherto tried by him, such 
ns water, charcoal, &c. give the same electro-magnetic re- 
sults, when transmitting the same quantity of electricity, 
and that they deflect the magnetic needle in an equal de, 

22 
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gree when their respective axes of conduction are at the 1 
tame distance from it. But one of the most extraordina- 
ry effects of the new force is exhibited by coiling a copper 
wire, so as to form a helix or corkscrew, and connecting 
the extremities of the wires with the poles of a galvanic 
battery. If a magnetised steel bar or needle be placed 
within the screw, so as to rest upon the lower and interior 
part, the instant a current of electricity is sent through 
the wire of the helix, the steel bar starts up by the iafla- 
ence of this invisible power, and remains suspended, in 
the air in opposition to the force of gravitation. The ef- 
fect of the electro-magnetic power exerted by each turn 
of the wire is to urge the north pole of the magnet in one 
direction, and the south pole in the other ; the force thos 
exerted is multiplied in degree and increased in extent by 
each repetition of the turns of the wire, and in consequence 
of these opposing forces the bar remains suspended. This 
helix has all the properties of a magnet while the electric- 
al current is flowing through it, and may be substituted for 
one in almost every experiment. It acts as if it had a 
north pole at one extremity and a south pole at the other, 
and is attracted and repelled by the poles of a magnet ex- 
actly as if it were one itself. All these effects depend 
upon the course of the electricity, that is, on the direction 
of the turns of the screw, according as they are from righl 
to left, or from left to right, being in the one case exactlj 
the contrary of what it is in the other. 

The efTects of electricity in motion on magnets are no 
only precisely the same as the reciprocal action of magne 
tised bodies, but its influence in inducing magnetism ii 
un magnetised iron and steel is also the same with mag 
netic induction. The term induction, when applied t- 
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electric currents, expresses the power which these currents 
possess of inducing any particular state upon matter in 
their immediate neighborhood, otherwise neutral or indif- 
ferent For example, the connecting wire of a galvanic 
tattery holds iron filings suspended like an artificial mag- 
net, as long as the current continues to flow through it; 
and the most powerful temporary magnets that have been 
made are obtained by bending a thick cylinder of soft iron 
into the form of a horseshoe, and surrounded it with a coil 
of thick copper wire covered with silk, to prevent commu- 
nication between its parts. When this wire forms part of 
a galvanic circuit, the iron becomes so highly magnetic, 
that a tempoary magnet of this kind made by Professor 
Henry* of the Albany Academy, in the United States, 
sustained nearly a ton weight. The iron loses its mag- 
netic power the instant the electricity ceases to circulate, 
and acquires it again as instantaneously when the circuit 
is renewed. Steel needles are rendered permanently mag- 
netic by electrical induction ; the effect is produced in a 
moment, and as readily by juxtaposition as by contact; 
the nature of the poles depends upon the direction 'of the 
current, and the intensity is proportional to the quantity of 
electricity. 

It appears from what precedes, that the principle and 
characteristic phenomena of the electro-magnetic science 
are, the evolution of a tangential and rotatory force ex- 
erted between a conducting body and a magnet ; and the 
transverse induction of magnetism by the conducting body 
in such substances as are susceptible of it. 

The action of an electric current causes a deviation of 

• Now of Princetoa College, New Jei>iey. 
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the compass from the plane of the magnetic meridian. In 
proportion as the needle recedes from the meridian, the 
intensity of the force gf terrestrial magnetism increases, 
while at the same time the electro-magnetic force dimin- 
ishes ; the number of degrees at which the needle stops, 
and which mark where the equilibrium between these two 
forces takes place, will indicate the intensity of the gal* 
vanic current The galvanometer, constructed upon this 
principle, is employed to measure the intensity of galvanic 
currents collected and conveyed to it by wires. This in* 
strument is rendered much more sensible by neutralising 
the effects of the earth's magnetism on the needle, whicb 
is accomplished by placing a second magnetised needle so 
as to counteract the action of the earth on the first, a 
precaution requisite in all delicate magnetical experiments* 



SECTION XXXII. 

The science of electro-magnetism which has been under 
consideration, and must render the name of M. Oersted 
ever memorable, relates to the reciprocal action of electri- 
cal and magnetic currents. M. Ampere, by discovering 
the mutual action of electrical currents on one another, 
has added a new branch to the subject, to which he has 
given the name of electro-dynamics. 

When electric currents are passing through two con- 
ducting wires so suspended or supported as to be capable 
of moving both towards and from one another, they show 
mutual attraction or repulsion, according as the currents 
are flowing in the same or in contrary directions ; the phe- 
nomena varying with the relative inclinations and posi- 
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tions of the streams of electricity. It appears that the 
matual action of such currents, whether they flow in the 
same or in contrary directions, whether they be parallel, 
perpendicular, diverging, converging, circular or heliacal, 
all produce diflerent kinds of motion, in a conducting wire, 
both rectilineal and circular, and also the rotation of a wire 
helix, such as that described and now called an electro- 
dynamic cylinder on account of some improvements in its 
construction ; and as the hypothesis of a force varying 
inversely as the square of the distance accords perfectly 
with all the observed phenomena, these motions come 
under the same laws of dynamics and analysis as any 
other branch of physics. 

The theory of electro dynamics, as well as actual exper- 
iment, confirms the identity between the agencies of elec- 
tro-dynamics cylinders, or helices, and magnets. The 
law of the reciprocal action of a cylinder and an electric 
current is precisely the same, and all the experiments that 
can be performed with the cylinder might be accomplished 
with a magnet. It has already been observed that the 
two extremities of an electro-dynamic cylinder or helix 
exhibit all the properties possessed by the poles of a mag- 
net ; that end in which the current of positive electricity is 
moving in a direction similar to the motion of the hands 
of a watch, acting as a south pole, and the other end, in 
which the current is flowing in a contrary direction, ex- 
hibiting northern polarity. In conformity with this resem- 
blance, electro-dynamics cylinders act on each other pre- 
cisely as if they were magnets, during the time the elec- 
tricity is flowing through them. 

The phenomena marks a very decided difference between 
the action of electricity in motion or at vest, that is, between 

22* 
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voltaic and comrnon electricity; the laws they follow are 
in many respects of an entirely different nature. Since 
voltaic electricity flows perpetually, it cannot be accumu- 
lated, and consequently has no tension or tendency to 
escape from the wires which conduct it. Nor do these 
wires either attract or repel light bodies in their vicinity, 
whereas ordinary electricity can be accumulated in insu- 
lated bodies to a great degree, and In that state of rest the 
tendency to escape is proportional to the quantity accumu- 
lated and the resistance it meets with. In ordinary elec- 
tricity, the law of action is. that dissimilar electricities 
attract, and similar electricities repel one another. In 
voltaic electricity, on the contrary, similar currents, or 
such as are moving in the same direction, attract one 
another, while a mutual repulsion is exerted between dis- 
similar currents, or such as flow in opposite directions. 
The common electricity escapes when the pressure is 
removed, but the electro-dynamical effects are the same 
whether the conductors be in air or in vacuo. 

Although the effects produced by a current of electricity 
depend upon the celerity of its motion, the velocity with 
which it moves through a conducting wire is unknown. 
We are equally ignorant whether it be uniform or varied, 
but the method of transmission has a marked influence on 
the results ; for when it flows without intermission, it occa- 
sions a deviation in the magnetic needle, but it has no 
effect whatever when its motion is discontinuous or inter* 
rupted, like the current produced by the common electri- 
cal machine when a communication is made between the 
positive and pegative conductors. 

M. Ampere has established a theory of eleclro-magnel- 
ism suggested by the analogy between electro-dynamic 
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cylinders and magnets, founded upon the reciprocal attrac« 
tion of electric currents, to which all the phenomena ot 
magnetism and electro-magnetism may be reduced, by as- 
suming that the magnetic properties which bodies possess 
derive these properties from currents of electricity circula- 
ting about every part in one uniform direction. It has 
been observed that, although every particle of a magnet 
possess like properties with the whole, yet the general 
effect is the same as if the magnetic properties were con- 
fined to the surface : consequently the internal electro-cur- 
rents must compensate one another, and therefore the 
magnetism of a body is supposed to arise from a superfi- 
cial current of electricity constantly circulating in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the axis of the magnet ; so that the 
reciprocal action of magnets, and all the phenomena of 
electro-magnetism, are reduced to the action and reaction 
of superficial currents of electricity acting at right angles 
to the direction of the currents. Notwithstanding some 
experiments made by M. Ampere to elucidate the subject, 
there is still an uncertainty in the theory of the induction 
of magnetism by an electric current in a body near it ; for 
it does not appear whether electric currents which did not 
previously exist are actually produced by induction, or if 
its effects be only to give one uniform direction to the infi- 
nite number of electric currents previously existing in the 
particles of the body, and thus rendering them capable of 
exhibiting magnetic phenomena, in the same manner as 
polarization reduces those undulations of light to one plane 
which had previously been performed in every plane. 
Possibly both may be combined in producing the effect ; 
for the action of an electric current may not only give a 
common direction to those already existing, but may also 
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increase their intensity. However that may be, by assum- 
ing that the attraction and repulsion of the elementary 
portions of electric currents vary inversely as the square 
of the distance, the action being at right angles to the 
direction of the current, it is found that the attraction and 
repulsion of a current of indefinite length on the element- 
ary portion of a parallel current at any distance from it, is 
in the simple ratio of the shortest distance between them ; 
consequently the reciprocal action of electric currents is 
reduced to the composition and resolution of forces, so that 
the phenomena of electro-magnetism are brought under 
the laws of dynamics by the theory of Ampere. 



SECTION XXXIII. 

From the law of action and reaction being equal and 
contrary, it might be expected that, as electricity power- 
eFfully affects magnets, so, conversely, magnetism ought 
to produce electrical phenomena. By proving this very 
important fact from a series of highly interesting and in- 
genious experiments. Mr. Faraday has added another 
branch to the science, which he has named magneto-elec- 
tricity. A great quantity of copper wire was coiled in the 
form of a helix round one half of a ring of soft iron, and 
connected with a galvanic battery, while a similar helix 
connected with a galvanometer was wound round the 
other half of the ring, but not touching the first helix. As 
soon as contact was made with the battery, the needle of 
the galvanometer was deflected, but the action was transi- 
tory, for when the contact was continued the needle re- 
turned to its usual position, and wdts not afiected by the 
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continual flow of the electricity through the wire connected 
with the battery* As soon, howevei*, as the contact was 
. broken^ the needle of the galvanometer was again defleetedf 
but in the contrary direction. Similar effects were pro- 
duced by an apparatus consisting of two helices of copper 
wire coiled round a block of wood, instead of iron, from 
which Mr. Faraday infers that the electric current passing 
from the battery through one wire induces a similar cur- 
rent through the other wire, but only at the instant of con- 
tact, and that a momentary current is induced in a con- 
trary direction when the passage of the electricity is sud- 
denly interrupted. These brief currents or waves of elec- 
tricity were found to be capable of magnetizing needles, 
or passing through a small extent of fluid, and when char- 
coal points were interposed in the current of the induced 
heilx, a minute spark was perceived as often as the con- 
tacts were made or broken, but neither chemical action 
nor any othef electric effects were obtained. A deviation 
of the needle of the galvanometer took place when com- 
mon magnets were employed instead of the voltaic cur- 
rent ; so that the magnetic and electric fluids are identical 
in their effects in this interesting experiment. Again 
when a helix formed of 220 feet of copper wire, into which 
a cylinder of soft iron was introduced, was placed between 
the north and south poles of two bar magnets, and con- 
nected with the galvanometer by means of wires from each 
extremity, as often as the magnets were brought into con- 
tact with the iron cylinder, it became magnetic by induc- 
tion, and produced a deflection in the needle of the galvan- 
ometer. On continuing the contact, the needle resumed 
its natural position, and when the contact was broken, the 
deflection took place in the opposite direction ; when the 
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magnetic contacts were reversed, the deflection W9S re- 
versed also. With strong magnets, so powerful was the 
action, that the needle of the galvanometer whirled round 
several times successively ; and similar effects were pro- 
duced hy the mere approximation or removal of the helix 
to the poles of the magnets. Thus magnets produce the 
very same effects on the galvanometer that electricity does. 
Though at that time no chemical decomposition was 
effected by these momentary currents which emanated from 
the magnets, they agitated the limbs of a frog, and A!r. 
Faraday justly observes, that * an agent which is conducted 
along metallic wires in the manner described, which, 
whilst so passing, possesses the peculiar magnetic actions 
and force of a current of electricity, which can agitate and 
convulse the limbs of a frog, and which finally can pro- 
duce a spark by its discharge through charcoal, can only 
be electricity.* Hence it appears that electrical' currents 
are evolved by magnets, which produce the scune phenom- 
ena with the electrical currents from the voltaic 'battery; 
they, however, differ materially in this respect — that time 
is required for the exercise of the magneto-electric induc- 
tion, whereas volta-electric induction, is instantaneous. 

After Mr. Faraday had proved the indentity of the mag- 
netic and electric fluids by producing the spark, heating 
metallic wires, and accomplishing chemical decomposition, 
it was easy to increase these effects by more powerful 
magnets and other arrangements. The following appa- 
ratus is now in use, which is in effect a battery, where the 
agent is the magnetic, instead of the voltaic fluid, or in 
other words, electricity. 

A very powerful horse-shoe magnet, formed of twelve 
steel plates in close approximation, is placed in a horizon- 
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tal position. An armature consisting of a bar of the purest 
soft iron has each of its ends bent at right angles, so that 
the &ces of those ends may be brought directly opposite 
and close to the poles of the magnet when required. Two 
series of copper wires — covered with silk, in order to insu- 
late them — are wound round the bar of soft iron as com- 
pound helices. The extremities of these wires, having the 
same direction, are in metallic connection with a circular 
disc, which dips into a cup of mercury, while the ends of 
the wires in the opposite direction are soldered to a pro- 
jecting screw-piece, which carries a slip of copper with 
two opposite points. The steel magnet is stationary ; but 
when the armature, together with its appendages, is made 
to rotate horizontally, the edge of the disc always remains 
immersed in the mercury, while the points of the copper 
slip alternately dip in it and rise above it. By the ordi- 
nary la wa^pf induction, the armature becomes a temporary 
magnet while its bent ends are opposite the poles of the 
steel magnet, and ceases to be magnetic when they are at 
right angles to them. It imparts its temporary magnet- 
ism to the helices which concentrate it ; and while one 
set conveys a current to the disc, the other set conducts the 
opposite current to the copper slip. But as the edge of 
the revolving disc is always immersed in the mercury, 
one set of wires is constantly maintained in contact with 
it, and the circuit is only completed when a point of^ the 
copper slip dips in the mercury also ; but the circuit is 
broken the moment that point rises above it. Thus, by 
the rotation of the armature, the circuit is alternately 
broken and renewed ; and as it is only at these moments 
that electric action is manifested, a brilliant spark takes 
place every time the copper point touches the surface of 
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the mercury. Platina wire is ignited, shocks smart 
enough to be disagreeable are given, and water is decom- 
posed with astonishing rapidity, by the same means, which 
proves beyond a doubt the identity of the magnetic and 
electric agencies, and places Mr. Faraday, whose experi- 
ments established the principle, in the first rank of experi- 
mental philosophers. 



SECTION XXXIV. 

M. Arago discovered an entirely new source of magnet- 
ism in rotatory motion. If a circular plate of copper be 
made to revolve immediately above or below a magnetic 
needle or magnet, suspended in such a manner that the 
needle may rotate in a plane parallel to that of the copper 
plate, the magnet tends to follow the circumvolution of the 
plate ; or if the magnet revolves, the plate tends to follow 
its motion ; and so powerful is the effect, that magnets and 
plates of many pounds weight have been carried round. 
This is quite independent of the motion of the air, since ii 
is the same when a pane of glass is interposed between the 
magnet and the copper. When the magnet and the plate 
are at rest, not the smallest effect, attractive, repulsive, or 
of any kind, can be perceived between them. In describ- 
ing this phenomenon, M. Arago states that it takes place 
not only with metals, but with all substances, solids, liquids, 
aYid even gases, although the intensity depends upon the 
kind of substance in motion. Experiments recently made 
by Mr. Faraday explain this singular action. A plate of 
copper, twelve inches in diameter and one-fifth of an inch 
thick, was placed between the poles of a powerful horse- 
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shoe magnet, and connected at certain points with a gal- 
vanometer by copper wires. When the plate was at rest 
no efiect was produced, but as soon as the plate was made 
to revolve rapidly, the galvanometer needle was deflected 
sometimes as much as 90^ and by a uniform rotation, the 
deflection vjras constantly maintained at 45°. When the 
motion of the copper plate was reversed, the needle was 
deflected in the contrary direction, and thus a permanent 
current of electricity was evolved by an ordinary magnet. 
The intensity of the electricity collected by the wires, and 
conveyed by them to the galvanometer, varied with the 
'position of the plate relatively to the poles of the magnet. 
The motion of the electricity in the copper plate may 
be conceived, by considering, that merely from moving a 
single wire like the spoke of a wheel before a magnetic 
pole, a current of electricity tends to flow through it from 
one end to the other ; hence, if a wheel be constructed of 
a great many such spokes, and revolved near the pole of a 
magnet in the manner of the copper disc, each radius or 
spoke will tend to have a current produced in it as it pass- 
es the pole. Now as the circular plate is nothing more 
than an infinite number of radii or spokes in contact, the 
currents will flow in the direction of the radii if a channel 
be open for their return, and in a continuous plate that 
channel is afibrded by the lateral portions on each side of 
the particular radius close to the magnetic pole. This 
hypothesis is confirmed by observation, for the currents of 
positive electricity set from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and the negative from the circumference to the cen- 
tre, and vice versa, according to the position of the mag- 
net poles and the direction of rotation. So that a collect- 
ing wire at the centre of the copper plate conveys positive 
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electricity to the galvanometer in one case, and negative in 
another ; that collected by a conducting wire in contact 
with the circumference of the plate is always the opposite 
of the electricity conveyed from the centre. It is evidebt 
that when the plate and magnet are both at rest, no effect 
takes place, since the electric currents which cause the de- 
flection of the galvanometer cease altogether. The same 
phenomena may be produced by electro-magnets. The 
effects are the same when the magnet rotates and the 
plate remains at rest. When the magnet revolves uni- 
formly about its own axis, electricity of the same kind is 
collected at its poles, and the opposite electricity at its 
equator. 

The phenomena whjch take place in M. Arago's exper- 
iments may be explained on this principle, for when both 
the copper plate and the magnet are revolving, the action 
of the electric current, induced in the plate by the mag- 
net in consequence of their relative motion, tends continu- 
ally to diminish that relative motion ; that is, to bring the 
moving bodies into a state of relative rest, so that if one 
be made to revolve by an extraneous force, the other will 
tend to revolve about it in the same direction, and with 
the same velocity. 

When a plate of iron, or of any substance capable of 
being made either a temporary or permanent magnet, re- 
volves between the poles of a magnet, it is found that dis- 
similar poles on opposite sides of the plate neutralize each 
other's effects, so that no electricity is evolved, while sim- 
ilar poles on each side of the revolving plate increase the 
quantity of electricity, and a single pole end-on is suffi- 
cient. But when copper, and substances not sensible to 
ordinary magnetic impressions, revolve, similar poles on 
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Opposite sides of the plate neutralize es^ch other, dissim- 
ilar poles on each side exalt the action : and a single pole 
at the edge of the revolving plate, or end-on, does nothing. 
This forms a test for distinguishing the ordinary magnetic 
force from that produced hy rotation. If unlike poles, that 
is a north and a south pole, produce more effect than one 
pole, the force will be due to electric currents ; if similar 
poles produce more effect than one, then the power is not 
electric. These investigations show that there are really 
very few bodies magnetic in the manner of iron. Mr. 
Faraday therefore arranges substances in three classes? 
with regard to their relation to magnets. Those affected 
by the magnet when at rest like iron, steel, and nickel, 
which possess ordinary magnetic properties ; those affect- 
ed when in motion, in which electric currents are evolved 
by the inductive force of the magnet, such as copper ; and 
lastly, those which are perfectly indifferent to the magnet, 
whether at rest or in motion. 

It has already been observed, that three bodies are 
requisite to form a galvanic circuit, one of which must be 
fluid ; but in 1822, Professor Seebeck, of Berlin, discov- 
ered that electric currents may be produced by the partial 
application of heat to a circuit formed of two solid con- 
ductors. For example, when a semicircle of bismuth, 
joined to a semicircle of antimony, so as to form a ring, 
is heated at one of the junctions by a lamp, a current of 
electricity flows through the circuit from the antimony to 
the bismuth, and such thermo-electric currents produce all 
the electro-magnetic effects. A compass needle placed 
either within or without the circuit, and at a small distance 
from it, is deflected from its natural position, in a direction 
corresponding to the way in which the electricity is flow- 
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iDg. If such a ring be suspended so as to move easily 
in any direction, it will obey the action of a magne' 
brought near it, and may even be made to revolve. Ae- 
cordingto the researches of M. Nobili, the same substaneo 
unequally heated, exhibits electrical currents. The ex- 
periments of Professor Gumming show that the mutual 
action of a magnet and a thermo-electric current, is sub- 
. ject to the same laws as those of magnets and galvanic 
currents, consequently all the phenomena of repulsion, at- 
traction, and rotation may be exhibited by a thermo-elec- 
tric current It is, however, so feeble, that neither heat, 
the spark, nor chemical action have been observed, nor 
can repulsion, attraction of light substances at sensible 
distances, or any other efiects of tension, be perceived. 



SECTION XXXV. 

In all the experiments hitherto described, artificial mag- 
nets alone were used, but it is obvious that the magnetism 
of the terrestrial spheroid which has so powerful an influ- 
ence on the mariner's compass, must also efiect electrical 
currents. It consequently appears that a piece of copper 
wire bent into a rectangle, and free to revolve on a verti- 
cal axis, arranges itself with its plane at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian, as soon as a stream of electricity 
is sent through it. Under the same circumstances a sim- 
ilar rectangle, suspended on a horizontal axis at right an- 
gles to the magnetic meridian, assumes the same inclina- 
tion with the dipping needle. So that terrestrial magnet- 
ism has the same influence on electrical currents as an 
artificial magnet. But the magnetic action of the earth 
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also induces electric currents. When a hollow helix of 
copper wire, whose extremities are connected with the gal- 
vanometer, is placed in the magnetic dip, and suddenly in* 
verted several times, accommodating the motion to the os* 
cillations of the needle, the latter is soon made to vibrate 
through an rfrc of 80® or 90°. Hence it is evident, that 
whatever may be the cause of terrestrial magnetism, it pro- 
duces currents of electricity by its direct inductive power 
upon a metal not capable of exhibiting any of the ordi- 
nary magnetic properties. The action on the galvanome* 
ter is much greater when a cylinder of soft iron is inserted 
into the helix, and the same results follow the simple intro- 
duction of the iron cylinder into, or removal out of the 
helix. These effects arise from the iron heing made a 
temporary magnet hy the inductive action of terrestrial 
magnetism, for a piece of iron, such as a poker, becomes 
a magnet for the time, when placed in the line of the mag- 
netic dip. 

M. Biot has formed a theory of terrestrial magnetism 
upon the observations of M. de Humboldt as data. As- 
suming that the action of the two opposite magnetic poles 
of the earth upon any point is inversely as the square of 
the distance, he obtains a general expression for the direc- 
tion of the magnetic needle, depending upon the distance 
hetween the north and south magnetic poles ; so that 
if one of these quantities varies, the corresponding 
variation of the other will be known. By making the 
distance between the poles vary, and comparing the 
resulting direction of the needle with the observations of 
M. de Humboldt, he found that the nearer the poles are 
supposed to approach to one another, the more did the 
computed and observed results agree ; and when the poles 
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were assumed to coincide, or nearly so, the difierence be* 
tween theory and observation was the least possible. It is 
evident, therefore, that the earth does not act as if it were 
a permanently magfnetic body, the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of which is, to have \wo poles at a distance from 
one another. Mr. Barlow has investigated this subject 
with much skill and success. He first proved that the 
magnetic power of an iron sphere resides in its surface; 
he then inquired what the superficial action of an iron 
sphere in a state of transient magnetic induction, on a 
magnetised needle, would be, if insulated from the influ- 
ence of terrestrial magnetism. The results obtained, cor- 
roborated by the profound analysis of M. Poisson, on the 
hypothesis of the two poles being indefinitely near the 
centre of the sphere, are identical with those ohtained by 
M. Biot for the earth from' M. de Humboldt's observations. 
Whence it follows, that the laws of terrestrial magnetism 
deduced from the formulsB of M. Biot, are inconsistent 
with those which belong to a permanent magnet, but that 
they are perfectly accordant with those belonging to a 
body in a state of transient magnetic induction. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the earth is to be considered as only 
transiently magnetic by induction, and not a real magnet. 
Mr. Barlow has rendered this extremely probable by form- 
ing a wooden globe, with grooves admitting of a copper 
wire being coiled round it parallel to the equator from pole 
to pole. When a current of electricity was sent through 
the wire, a magnetic needle suspended above the globe, 
and neutralized from the influence of the earth's magnet- 
ism, exhibited all the phenomena of the dipping and vari- 
ation needles, according to its positions with regard to the 
wooden globe. As there can be no doubt that the same 
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phenomena would be exhibited by currents of thermo, in- 
stead of voltaic, electricity, if the grooves of the wooden 
globe were filled by rings constituted of two metals, it 
seems highly probable that the heat of the sun may be the 
great agent in developing electric currents in or near the 
surface of the earth, by its action upon the substances of 
which the globe ^is composed, and, by the changes in its 
intensity, may occasion the diurnal variation of the compass 
and the other vicissitudes in terrestrial magnetism evinced 
by the disturbance in the directions of the magnetic lines, 
in the same manner as it influences the parallelism of the 
isothermal lines. That such currents do exist in metal- 
liferous veins appears from the experiments of Mr. Robert 
Fox in the Cornish coppper-mines. However, it is prob- 
able that the secular and periodic disturbances in the mag- 
netic force are occasioned by a variety of combining cir- 
cumstances. * Among others, M. Biot mentions the vicin- 
ity of mountain chains to the place of observation, and 
still more the action of extensive volcanic fires, which 
change the chemical state of the terrestrial surface, they 
themselves varying from age to age, some becoming ex- 
tinct, while others burst into activity. 

It is moreover probable that terrestrial magnetism may 
be owing, to a certain extent, to the earth's rotation. Mr. 
Faraday has proved that all the phenomena of revolving 
plates may be produced by the inductive action of the 
earth's magnetism alone. If a copper plate be connected 
with a galvanometer by two copper wires, one from the 
centre and another from the circumference, in order to 
collect and convey the electricity, it is found that, when the 
plate revolves in a plane passing through the line of the 
dip, the galvanometer is not affected ; but as soon as the 
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plate is inclined to that plane, electricity begins to be de 
veloped by its rotation ; it becomes more powerful as the 
inclination increases, and arrives at a maximum when the 
plate revolves at right angles to the line of the dip. When 
the revolution is in the same direction with that of the 
bands of a watch, the current of electricity flows from its 
centre to the circumference ; and when the rotation is in 
the opposite direction, the current sets the contrary way. 
The greatest deviation of the galvanometer, amounted to 
60> or 60®, when the direction of the rotation was accom- 
modated to the oscillations of the needle. Thus a copper 
plate, revolving in a plane at right angles to the line of 
the dip, forms a new electrical machine, differing from the 
common plate-glass machine, by the material of which 
it is composed being the most perfect non-conductor; be- 
sides, insulation, which is essential in the glass machine, 
is fatal in the copper one. The quantity of electricity 
evolved by the metal does not appear to be inferior to that 
developed by the glass, though very different in intensity. 

From the experiments of Mr. Faraday, and also from 
theory, it is possible that the rotation of the earth may 
produce electric currents in its own mass. In that case, 
they would flow superficially in the meridians, and if col- 
lectors could be applied at the equator and poles, as in the 
revolving plate, negative electricity would be collected at 
the equator, and positive at the poles ; but without some- 
thing equivalent to conductors to complete the circuit, these 
currents could not exist. 

Since the motion, not only of metals but even of fluids, 

when under the influence of powerful magnets, evolves 

electricity, it is probable that the gulf stream may exert a 

sensible influence upon the forms of the lines of magnetic 
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Yination, in consequence of electric currents moving 
. across it, by the electro-magnetic induction of the earth. 
Efen a ship passing over the surface of the water, in 
northern or southern latitudes, ought to have electric cur- 
tents running directly across the line of her motion. Mr, 
Faraday observes, that such is the facility with which 
electricity is evolved by the earth's magnetism, that 
scarcely any piece of metal can be moved in contact with 
others without a development of it, and that conscciuently, 
among the arrangements of steam engines and metallic 
machinery, curious electro-magnetic combinations proba- 
bly exist, which have never yet been noticed. 

What magnetic properties the sun and planets may 
have, it is impossible to conjecture, although their rotation 
might lead us to infer that they are similar to the earth in 
this respect According to the observations of MM. Biot 
and Gray-Lussac, during their aerostatic expedition, the 
magnetic action is not confined to the surface of the earth, 
but extends into space. A decrease in its intensity was 
perceptible, and as it most likely follows the ratio of tho 
inverse square of the distance, it must extend indefinitely. 
It is probable that the moon has become highly magnetic 
by induction, in consequence of her proximity to the earth, 
and because her greatest diameter always points towards 
it. Should the magnetic, like the gravitating force, extend 
through space, the induction of the sun, moon, and planets 
must occasion perpetual vibrations in the intensity of ter- 
restrial magnetism, by the continual changes in their rela- 
tive positions. 

In the brief sketch that has been given of the five kinds 
of electricity, those points of resemblance have been pointed 
out which are characteristic of one individual power ; but 
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as many anomalies have been lately removed, and the 
identity of the different kinds placed beyond a doubt, by 
Mr. Faraday, it may be satisfactory to take a summary 
view of the various coincidences in their modes of action 
on which their identity has been so ably and completely 
established by that great electrician. 

The points of comparison are attraction and repulsion 
at sensible distances, discharge from ])oints through air, 
the heating power, magnetic influence, chemical decom- 
position, action on the human frame, and lastly the spark. 

Attraction and repulsion at sensible distances, which 
are so eminently characteristic of ordinary electricity, and, 
in a lesser degree, also, of the voltaic and magnetic cur- 
rentS) have not been perceived in either the thermo or 
animal electricities, not on account of diflerence of kind, 
but entirely owing to inferiority in tension ; for even the 
ordinary electricity, when much reduced in quantity and 
intensity, is incapable of exhibiting these phenomena. 

Ordinary electricity is readily discharged from points 
through air, but Mr. Faraday found that no sensible effect 
took place from a battery consisting of 140 double plates, 
either through air or in the exhausted receiver of an air- 
pump, the tests of the discharge being the electrometer 
and chemical action, — a circumstance entirely owing to 
the small degree of tension, for an enormous quantity of 
electricity is required to make these effects sensible, and 
for that reaspn they cannot be expected from the other 
kinds, which are much inferior in degree. Common elec* 
tricity passes easily through rarefied and hot air, and also 
through flame. Mr. Faraday effected chemical decompo- 
sition and a deflection of the galvanometer by the trans- 
mission of voltaic electricity through heated air, and oh- 
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serves that these experimens are only cases of the dischage 
which takes place through air between the charcoal ter- 
minations of the poles of a powerful battery when they 
are gradually separated after contact — for the air is then 
heated ; and Sir Humphry Davy mentions that, with the 
original voltaic apparatus at the Royal Institution, the 
discharge passed through four inches of air ; that, in the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, the electricity would 
strike through nearly half an inch of space, and that the 
combined effects of rarefaction and heat were such, upon 
the included air, as to enable it to conduct the electricity 
through a space of six or seven inches. A Leyden jar 
may be instantaneously charged with voltaic, and also 
with magneto-electricity — another proof of their tension. 
Such effects cannot be obtained from the other kinds, on 
account of their weakness only. 

The heating powers of ordinary and voltaic electricity 
have long been known, but the world is indebted to Mr. 
Faraday for the wonderful discovery of the heating power 
of the magnetic fluid : there is no indication of heat either 
from the animal or thermo-electricities. All the kinds of 
electricity have strong magnetic powers, those of the vol- 
taic fluid are highly exalted, and the existence of the 
magneto and thermoelectricities was discovered by their 
magnetic influence alone. The needle has been deflected 
by all in the same manner, and, with the exception of 
thermo-electricity, magnets have been made by all accord- 
ing to the same laws. Ordinary electricity was long sup- 
posed incapable of deflecting the needle, and it required 
all Mr. Faraday's ingenuity to produce that effect. He 
has, however, proved that, in this respect, also, ordinary 
electricity agrees with voltaic, but that time must be al- 
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lowed for its action. It deflected the needle, whether the 
carrent was sent through rarefied air, water, or wire. 
Numerous chemical decompositions have heep effected hy 
ordinary and voltaic electricity, according to the same 
laws and modes of arrangement. Dr. Davy decomposed 
water by the electricity of the torpedo, — Mr. Faraday ac- . 
complished its decomposition, and Dr. Ritchie its^ composi- 
tion by means of magnetic action ; but the chemical effects of 
the thermo-electricity have iiot yet been observed. The 
electric and galvanic shock, the flash in the eyes, and the 
sensation on the tongue, are well known. All these effects 
are produced by magneto-electricity, even to a painful de- 
gree. The torpedo and gymnotus electricus give se?ere 
shocks, and the limbs of a frog have been convulsed by 
thermo-electricity. The last point of comparison is the 
spark, which is already mentioned as common to the ordi- 
nary, voltaic, and magnetic fluids ; and although it has 
not yet been seen from the thermo and animal electricities, 
there can be no doubt that it is only on account of their 
feebleness. Indeed, the conclusion drawn by Mr. Fara- 
day is, that the five kinds of electricity are identical, and " 
that the difierences of intensity and quantity are quite suffi- 
cient to account for what were supposed to be their dis- 
tinctive qualities. He has given still greater assurance 
of their identity by showing that the magnetic force and 
the chemical action of electricity are in direct proportion 
to the absolute quantity of the fluid which passes through 
the galvanometer, whatever its intensity may be. 

In light, heat, and electricity, or magnetism, nature has 
exhibited principles which do not occasion any appreciable 
change in the weight of bodies, although their presence is 
manifested by the most remarkable mechanical and chem- 
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ical action. These agencies are so connected, that there 
is reason to believe they will ultimately be referred to 
some one power of a higher order, in conformity with the 
general economy of the system of the world, where the 
roost varied and complicated ejects are produced by a 
small number of universal laws. These principles pene- 
trate in all directions; their velocity is prodigious, and 
their intensity varies inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance. The development of electric currents, as well by 
magnetic as electric induction, the similarity in their mode 
of action in a great variety of circumstances, but above all 
the production of the. spark from a magnet, the ignition of 
metallic wires, and chemical decomposition, show that 
magnetism can no longer be regarded as a separate, inde- 
pendent principle. That light is visible heat seems highly 
probable; and although the evolution of light and heat 
during the passage of the electric fluid may be from the 
compression of the air, yet the development of electricity 
by heat, the influence of heat on magnetic bodies, and 
that of light on the vibrations of the compass, show an 
occult connection between all these agents, which probably 
will one^day be reve-aled; and in the mean time it opens 
a noble field of experimental research to philosophers of 
the present, perhaps of future ages. 



SECTION XXXVI. 

In considering the constitution of the earth and the 
fluids which surround it, various subjects have presented 
themselves to our notice, of which some, for aught we 
know, are conHned to the planet we inhabit ; some are 
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common to it and to the other bodies of our system ; but 
an all-pervading ether probably fills the whole visible 
creation, and conveys, in the form of light, tremors which 
may have been excited in the deepest rece&ses of ihe uni- 
verse thousands of years before we were called into being. 
The existence of such a medium, though at Erst hypo- 
thetical, is nearly proved by the undulatory theory of 
light, and rendered all but certain, within a few years, by 
the motion of comets, and by its action upon the vapors of 
which they are chiefly composed. It has often been im- 
agined that, in addition to the effects of heat and electric- 
ity, the tails of comets have infused new substances into 
our atmosphere. Possibly the earth may attract some of 
that nebulous matter, since the vapors raised by the sun's 
heat, when the comets are in perihelio, and which form 
their tails, are scattered through space in their passage to 
their aphelion ; but it has hitherto produced no effect, nor 
have the seasons ever been influenced by these bodies. 
In all probability, the tails of comets may have passed over 
the earih without its inhabitants being conscious of their 
presence. 

The passage of comets has never sensibly disturbed the 
stability of the solar system j their nucleus, being in gen- 
eral only a mass of vapors, is so rare, and their transits so 
rapid, that the time has not been long enoiigh to admit of 
a suflicient accumulation of impetus to produce a percepti- 
ble action. Indeed, M. Dusejour has proved that, under 
the most favorable circumstances, a comet cannot remain 
lonocer than two hours and a half at a less distance than 
J 0500 leagues from the earth. The comet of 1770 passed 
within about six times the distance of the moon from the 
earth, without even affecting our tides; and as the moon 
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has noisensible influence on the equilibrium of the atmos- 
phere, a comet must have still less. Accord in g^ to La 
Place, the action of the earth on the comet of J 7 70 aug- 
ihented the period of its revolution by more than two days; 
and if comets had any perceptibU- disturbing energy, ♦he 
reaction of the comet ought to have increased the length 
of our year. Had the mass of that comet been equal to 
the mass of the earth, its disturbing action would have 
increased the lenoth cf the sideral year by 2^ 53™ : but 
as Delambre's computations from the Greenwich observa- 
tions of the sun, show that the length of the year has not 
been increased by the fraction of a second, its mass could 
not have been equal to the 53^ part of that of the earth. 
This accounts for the same comet having twice swept 
through the system of Jupiter's satellites without derang- 
ing the motions of these moons. Dusejour has computed 
that a comet, equal in mass to the earth, passing at the 
distance of 12150 leagues from our planet, would increase 
the length of the year to 367^ 16^ 5°*, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic as much as 2*^. So the principal action of 
comets would be to alter the calendar, even if they were 
dense enough to affect the earth. 

Comets traversc^ali parts of the heavens; their paths 
have every possible inclination to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and, unlike the planets, the motion of more than half of 
those that have appeared have been retrograde. They 
are only visible when near their perihelia ; then their ve- 
locity is such, that its square is twice as great as that of a 
body moving in a circle at the same distance, they conse- 
quently remain a very short time within the planetary 
orbits; and as all the conic sections of the same focal dis- 
tance sensibly coincide, through a small arc on each side 
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of the extremity of their axis, it is diilicult to ascertain io 
which of these curves the comets move, from observations 
made, as they necessarily must be, at their perihelia ; but 
probably they all move i« extremely eccentric ellipses, 
although in most cases the parabolic curve coincides most 
nearly with their observed motions. Some few seem to 
describe hyperbolas ; such being once visible to us, would 
vanish for ever, to wander through boundless space, to 
the remote systems of the universe. If a planet be sup- 
posed to revolve in a circular orbit, whose radius is equal 
to the perihelion distance of a comet moving in a parabola, 
the areas described by these two bodies in the same time 
will be as unity to the square root of two, which forms 
such a connection between the motion of comets and 
planets, that, by Kepler's law, the ratio of the areas de- 
scribed during the same time by the comet and the earth 
may be found ; so that the place of a comet at any time in 
its parabolic orbit, estimated from the instant of its pas- 
sage at the perihelion, may be computed. But it is a 
problem of very great difficulty to determine all the other 
elements of parabolic motion — namely, the comet's peri- 
helion distance, or shortest distance from the sun, esti- 
mated in parts of the mean distance of the earth from the 
sun ; the longitude of the perihelion ; the inclination of 
the orbit on the plane of the ecliptic ; and the longitude of 
the ascending node. Three observed longitudes and lati- 
tudes of a comet are sufficient for computing the approxi- 
mate values of these quantities ; but an accurate estimation 
of them can only be obtained by successive corrections 
from a number of observations, distant from one another. 
When the motion of a comet is retrograde, the place of 
the ascending node is exactly opposite to what it is when 
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ihc motion is direct ; hence the place of the ascending 
node, together with the direction of the cornel's motion, 
show whether the inclination of the orbit is on the north 
or soath side of the plane of the ecliptic. If the motion 
be direct, the inclination is on the north side * if retro- 
grade, it is on the south side. 

The identity of the elements is the only proof of the 
retarn of a comet to our system. Should the elements o( 
a new comet be the same, or nearly the same, with those 
of any one previously known, the probability of the iden- 
tity of the two bodies is very great, since the similarity 
extends to no less than four elements, every ore of which 
is capable of an infinity of variations. But even if the 
orbit be determined with all the accuracy the case admits 
of, it may be difficult, or even impossible, to rccog^nize a 
comet on its return, because its orbit would be very much 
changed if it passed near any of the large planets of this, 
or of any other system, in consequence of their disturbing 
energy, which would be very great on bodies of so rare a 
nature. Halley computed the elements of the orbit of a 
comet that appeared in the year 1682, which agreed so 
nearly with those of the comets of 1607 and 1531^ that he 
concluded it to be the same body returning to the sun, at 
intervals of about seventy -five years. He consjquently 
predicted its re-appearance in the year 1758, or in the be- 
ginning of 1750. Science was not suffi:iently advanced 
in the time of Halley, to enable him to determine the per- 
turbations this comet might experience ; but Clairaut com- 
puted that it would be retarded in its motion a hundred 
days by the attraction of Saturn, and 518 by that of Jupi- 
ter, and consequently, that it would pass its perihelion 

about the middle of April, 1759, requiring 618 days more 
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to arrive at that poiDt than in its preceding revolution. 
This, however, he considered only to be an approxima- 
tion, and that it might be thirty days more or less : the 
return of the comet on the 12th of March, 1759, proved 
the truth of the prediction. MM. Damoiseau and Ponte- 
coulant have ascertained that this comet will return either 
on the 4th or the 7th of November, 1835; the difference 
of three days in their computations arises from their hav- 
ing employed different values for the masses of the planets. 
This is the first comet whose periodicity has been estab- 
lished : it is also the first whose elements have been deter- 
mined from observations made in Europe, for although 
the comets which appeared in the years 240, 539^ 565, 
and 837, are the most ancient whose orbits have been 
traced, their elements were computed from Chinese obser- 
vations. 

By far the most curious and interesting instance of the 
disturbing action of the great bodies of our system is found 
in the comet of 1770. The elements of its orbit, deter- 
mined by Messier, did not agree with those of any comet 
that had hitherto been computed, yet Lexel ascertained 
' that it described an ellipse about the sun, whose major axis 
was only equal to three times the length of the diameter 
of the terrestrial orbit, and consequently that it must re- 
turn to the sun at intervals of five years and a half. This 
result was confirmed by numerous observations, as the 
comet was visible through an arc of 170° ; yet this comet 
had never been observed before the year 1770, nor has it 
ever again been seen, though very brilliant. The dis- 
turbing action of the larger planets afford a solution of 
this anomaly, as Lexel ascertained that in 1767 the comet 
must have passed Jupiter at a distance less than the forty- 
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eighlh pert of its distance from the sun, and that in 1 779 
it would be 500 times nearer Jupiter than the sun ; conse- 
quently the action of the sun on the comet would not be 
the fiftieth part of what it would experience from Jupiter, 
so that Jupiter became the primum mobile. Assuming 
the orbit to be such as Lexel had determined in 1770, La 
Place found that the action of Jupiter, previous to the 
year 1770, had so completely changed the form of it, that 
the comet which had been invisible to us before 1 770, was 
then brought into view, and that the action of the same 
planet producing a contrary efiect, has, subsequently to 
that year, removed it, probably forever, from our system. 
This comet might have been seen from the earth in 1776, 
had its light not been eclipsed by that of the sun. 

Besides Halley's comet, two others are now proved to 
form }mrt of our system; that is to say, they return 
to the sun at intervals, one of 1207 days, and the other of 
6J years, nearly. The first, generally called Encke's 
comet, or the comet of the short period, was first seen by 
MM. Messier and Mechain in 1786, again by Miss Her- 
schel in 1795, and its returns in the years 1805 and 1819 
were observed by other astronomers, under the impression 
that all four were difierent bodies: however. Professor 
Encke not only proved their identity, but determined their 
circumstances of the comet's motion. Its reappearance in 
the years 1825, 1828, and 1832 accorded with the orbit 
assigned by M. Encke, who thus established the length of 
its period to be 1207 days, nearly. This comet is very 
small, of feeble light, and invisible to the naked eye, ex- 
cept under very favorable circumstances, and in particular 
positions ; it has no tail, it revolves in an ellipse of great 
eccentricity inclined at an angle of 13^ 22' to the plane of 
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the ecliptic, and is subject to considerable perturbations 
from the attraction of the planets. It has already been 
mentioned, that among the many perturbations to which 
the planets are liable, their mean motions, and, therefore, 
the major axes of their orbits, experience no change ; 
while, on the contrary, the mean motion of the moon rs 
accelerated from age to age, a circumstance at first attribu- 
ted to the resistance of an etherial medium pervading 
space, but subsequently proved to arise from the secular 
diminution of the eccentricity of the terrestrial orbit. Al- 
though the resistance of such a medium has not hitherto 
been perceived in the motions of such dense bodies as the 
planets and satellites, its effects on the revolutions of the 
two small periodic comets hardly leave a doubt of its ex- 
istence. From the numerous observations that have been 
made on each return of the comet of the short period, the 
elements have been computed with great accuracy on the 
hypothesis of its moving in vacuo ; its peturbations occa- 
sioned by the disturbing action of the planets have been 
determined ; and after every thing that could influence its 
motion had been duly considered, M. Encke found that an 
acceleration of about two days on each revolution has 
taken place in its mean motion, precisely similar to that 
which would be occasioned by the resistance of an ethe- 
rial medium ; and as it cannot be attributed to a cause like 
that which produces the acceleration of the moon, it must 
be concluded that the celestial bodies do not perform their 
revolutions in an absolute void, and that although the me- 
dium be too rare to have a sensible effect on the masses of 
the planets and satellites, nevertheless has a considerable 
influence on so rare a body as a comet. Conti'adictory as 
k may seem, that the motion of a body should be accel- 
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erated by the resistance of an etherial medium, the truth 
becomes evident if it be considered that both planets and 
comets are retained in their orbits by two forces which 
exactly balance one another; namely, the centrifugal force 
producing the velocity in the tangent, and the attraction of 
the gravitating force directed to the centre of the sun. If 
one of these forces be diminished by any cause, the other 
will be proportionally increased. Now, the necessary 
effect of a resisting medium is to diminish the tangential 
velocity, so that the balance is destroyed, gravity prepon- 
derates, the body descends towards the sun till equilibrium 
is again restored between the two forces : and as it then 
describes a smaller orbit, it moves with increased velocity. 
Thus, the resistance of an etherial medium actually accel- 
erates the motion of a body, but as the resisting force is 
confined to the plane of the orbit it has no influence what- 
ever on the inclination of the orbit, or on the place of the 
nodes. The other comet belonging to our system, which 
returns to its perihelion after a period of 6J years, has 
been accelerated in its motion by a whole day during its 
last revolution, which puts the existence of ether beyond a 
doubt, and forms a strong presumption in corroboration of 
the undulating theory of light. The comet in question 
was discovered by M. Biela at Johannisberg on the 27th 
of February, 1826, and ten days afterwards it was seen by 
M. Gambart at Marseilles, who computed its parabolic el* 
ements, and found that they agreed with those of the com- 
ets which had appeared in the years 1789 and 1795, 
whence he concluded them to be the same body moving in 
an ellipse, and accomplishing its revolution in 2460 days. 
The perturbations of this comet were computed by M. 
Damoiseau, who predicted that it would cross the plane of 
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the ecliptic on the 29th of October, 1832, a little before 
midnight, at a point nearly 18484 miles within the earth's 
orbit: and as M. Olbers, of Bremen, in 1805, had deter- 
mined the radius of the comet's head to be about 2 11 36 
miles, it was evident that its nebulosity would envelope a 
portion of the earth's orbit, a circumstance which caused 
great alarm in France, and not altogether without reason, 
for if any disturbing cause had delayed the arrival of the 
comet for one month, the earth must have passed through 
its head. M. Arago dispelled their fears by the excellent 
treatise on comets which appeared in the Annuaire of 
1832, where he proves that, as the earth would never be 
nearer the comet than 24800000 British leagues, there 
could be no danger of collision. 

If a comet were to impinge on the earth, so as to destroy 
its centrifugal force, it would fall to the sun in 64]^ days. 
What the earth's primitive velocity may have been it is 
impossible to say ; therefore a comet may have given it 
a shock without changing the axis of rotation, but only 
destroying part of its tangential velocity, so as to dimin- 
ish the size of the orbit, a thing by no means impossible, 
though highly improbable ; at all events, there is no proof 
that such has been the case; and it is manifest that the 
axis of the earth's rotation has not been changed, because, 
as there is no resistance, the libration would to this day 
be evident in the variation it must have occasioned in the 
terrestrial latitudes. Supposing the nucleus of a comtt 
to have a diameter only equal to the fourth part of that of 
the earth, and that its perihelion is nearer to the sun than 
we ourselves, its orbit being otherwise unknown, M. Ara- 
go has computed that the probability of the earth receiv- 
ing a shock from it is only one in 281 millions, and that 
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the chance of our coming in contact with its nebulosity is 
aboot ten or twelve times greater. But in general comets 
are so rare, that it is likely they would not do much harm 
if they were to impinge; and even then the mischief 
would probably be local, and the equilibrium soon restored, 
provided there was only a gaseous or very small nucleus. 
It is, however, more probable that the earth would only 
be deflected a little from its course by the approach of a 
comet, without being touched by it. The comets that 
seem to have come nearest to the earth were that of the 
year 837, which remained four days within less than 
1240000 leagues from our orbit ; that of 1770, which ap- 
proached within about six times the distance of the moon. 
The celebrated comet of 1680 also came very near to us ; 
and the comet whose period is 6^ years was ten times 
nearer the earth in 1805 than in 1832, when it caused so 
much alarm. 

Comets, when- in or near their perihelion, move with 
prodigious velocity. That of 1680 appears to have gone 
half round the sun in ten hours and a half, moving at 
the rate of 880000 miles an hour. If its enormous cen- 
trifugal force had ceased when passing its perihelion, it 
would have fallen to the sun in about three minutes, as it 
was then only 147000 miles from his surface. So near 
the sun, it would be exposed to a heat 27500 times greater 
than that received by the earth ; and as the sun's heat is 
supposed to be in proportion to the intensity of his light, 
it is probable that a degree of heat so very intense would 
be sufficient to convert into vapor every terrestrial sub- 
stance with which we are acquainted. At the perihelion 
distance the sun's diameter would be seen from the comet 
under an angle of 73**, so that the sun, viewed from the 
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comet, woald nearly cover the whole extent of the heav- 
ens from the horizon to the zenith ; and as this comet is 
presumed to have a period of 575 years, the major axis of 
its orbit must be so great, that at the aphelion the sun's 
diameter would only subtend an angle of about fourteen 
seconds, which is not so great as half the diameter of 
Mars appears to us when in opposition. The sun would 
consequently impart no heat, so that the comet would then 
be exposed to the temperature of the etheiial regions, which 
is 58® below the zero point of Fahrenheit. A body so rare 
as the comet, and moving with such velocity, must have 
met with great resistance from the dense atmosphere of the 
sun, while passing so near his surface at its perihelion. 
The centrifugal force must consequently have been dimin- 
ished, and the sun's attraction proportionally augmented, 
so that it must have come nearer to the sun in 1680 than 
in its preceding revolution, and would subsequently de- 
scribe a smaller orbit. As this diminution of its orbit will 
be repeated at each revolution, the comet will infallibly 
end by falling on the surface of the sun, unless its course 
be changed by the disturbing influence of some large body 
in the unknown expanse of creation. Our ignorance of 
the actual density of the sun's atmosphere, of the density 
of the comet, and of the period of its revolution, renders it 
impossible to form any idea of the number of centuries 
which must elapse before this singular event takes place. 
But this is not the only comet threatened with such a 
catastrophe; Encke's, and that discovered by M. Biela, 
are both slowly tending to the same fote. By the resis- 
tance of the ether, they will perform each revolution near- 
er and nearer to the sun, till at last they will be precipita- 
ted on his surface. The same cause may affect the mo- 
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tioos of the planets, and bo ultimately the means of destroy- 
ing the solar system ; but as Sir John Herschel observes, 
they coald hardly all revolve in the same direction round 
the sun for so many ages without impressing a corres* 
ponding motion on the etherial fluid, which may preserve 
them from the accumulated effects of its resistance. Should 
this material fluid revolve about the sun like a vortex, it 
will accelerate the revolutions of such comets as have di- 
rect motions, but it will retard those that have retrograde 
motions. 

Though already so well acquainted with the motions of 
comets, we know nothing of their physical constitution. 
A vast number, especially of telescropic comets, are only 
like clouds or masses of vapor often without tails. Such 
were the comets which appeared in the years 1795, 1797, 
and 1798; but the head commonly consists of a mass of 
light, like a planet surrounded by a very transparent 
atmosphere, the whole, viewed with a telescope, being so 
diaphanous, that the smallest star may be seen even through 
the densest part of the nucleus ; and in general their 
masses, when they have any, are so minute that they have 
no sensible diameter, like that of the comet of 181 1, which 
appeared to Sir Wm. Herschel like a luminous point in 
the middle of the nebulous . matter. The nuclei, which 
teem to be formed of the denser strata of that nebulous 
matter in successive coatings, are often of great magnitude ; 
those of the comets which came to the sun in the years 
1799 and 1807 had nuclei whose diameters measured 180 
and 275 leagues respectively, and the second comet of 1811 
had a nucleus 1350 leagues in diameter. 

The nebulosity immediately round the nucleus is so 
diaphanous that it gives little light ; but at a small distance 
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the nebulous matter becomes suddenly brilliant, so as to 
look like a bright ring round the body. Sometimes there 
are as many as two or three of these luminous concentric 
rings separated by dark intervals, but they are generally 
incomplete on the side next the tail. In the comet of 1811, 
the luminous ring was 124000 leagues thick, and the dis- 
tance between its interior surface and the centre of the 
nucleus was as much as 14880 leagues. The thickness 
of those bright diaphanous coatings in the comets of 1807 
and 1799 were 14880 and 9920 leagues respectively. The 
transit of a comet over the sun would afford the best infor- 
mation with regard to the nature of the nuclei. It was 
computed that such an event was to take place in the year 
1827; unfortunately the sun was hid by clouds from Brit- 
ish astronomers, but it was examined at Viviers and at 
Marseilles, at the time the comet must have been projected 
on its disc, but no spot or cloud was to be seen. 

The tail of comets proceed from the head in two streams 
of light somewhat like that of the aurora; these in most 
cases unite at a greater or less distance from the nucleus, 
and are generally situate in the planes of their orbits ; they 
follow the comets in their descent towards the sun, but 
precede them in their return with a small degree of curva- 
ture, probably owing to the resistance of the ether, but 
their extent and form must vary in appearance according 
to the positions of their orbits with regard to the ecliptic. 
In some cases, the tail has been at right angles to the line 
joining the sun and comet. They are generally of enor- 
mous lenirths, — the comet of 181 1 had a tail no less than 
34 millions of leagues in length, and those which appeared • 
in the years IG18, 1 680, and 1769, had tails which ex- 
tended respectively over 104, 90, and 97 degrees of space; 
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comeqfQendy, when the heads of these comets were set, a 
portioii of the extremity of their tails was still in the ze- 
nith. Sometimes the tail is divided into several l)rnnch(*8, 
like .the comet of 1744, which had six, separated by durlc 
intervals, each of them ahout 4° broad, and from 30*^ to 44^ 
long. The tails do not attain their full magnitude till the 
comet has left the sun. When these bodies fir»t appear, 
they resemble round films of vapor with little or no tail ; 
as they approach the sun, they increase in brilliancy, and 
their tail in length, till they are lost in his rnys ; and it is 
not till they emerge from the sun's mjore vivid light that 
they assume their full splendor. They then gradually 
decrease hy the same degrees ; their tails diminish and 
disappear nearly or altogether before the comet is beyond 
the sphere of telescopic vision. Many comets have no tai Is 
at all, as, for example, Encke's comet and that discovered 
hy M. Biela, both of which are small and insignificant ob- 
jects. The comets which appeared in the years 1585, 
1763, and 1682, were also without tails, though the latter 
is recorded to have been as bright as Jupiter. The mat- 
ter of the tail must be extremely bouyant to precede a body 
moving with such velocity ; indeed the rapidity of its as- 
cent can only be accounted for by the fervent heat of the 
sun. Immediately after the great comet of 1G80 had pass- 
ed its perihelion, its tail was 20U00U00 leagues in length, 
and was projected from the comet's head in the short spoco 
of two days. A body of such tjxtreme tenuity as a comet 
is most likely incapable of an attraction powerful enough 
to recall matter sent to such an enormous distance ; it is 
therefore, in all probability, scattered in space, which may 
account for the rapid decrease observed in the tails of 
comets every time they return to their perihelia. 
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It is remarkable that, although the tails of comets in- 
crease in length as they approach their perihelia, there is 
reason to believe that the real diameter of the nebulous 
matter or nucleus contracts on coming near the sun, and 
expands rapidly on leaving him. Flevelius first observed 
this phenomenon, which Encke's comet has exhibited in 
a very extraordinary degree. On the 28th of October, 
1828, this comet was about three times as far from the sun 
as it was on the 24th of December, yet at the first date its 
apparent diameter was twenty-five times greater than at 
the second, the decrease being progressive. M. Valz 
attributes the circumstance to a real condensation of vol- 
ume from the pressure of the etherial medium, which 
increases most rapidly in density towards the surface of 
the sun, and forms an extensive atmosphere around him. 
Sir John Herschel, on the contrary, conjectures that it may 
be owing to the alternate conversion of evaporable materi- 
als in the upper regions of a transparent atmosphere into 
the states of visible cloud and invisible gas by the effects 
of heat and cold. Not only the tails, but the nebulous 
part of comets diminishes every time they return to their 
perihelia ; after frequent returns they ought to lose it alto- 
gether, and present the appearance of a fixed nucleus : this 
ought to happen sooner to comets of short periods. La 
Place supposes that the comet of 1682 must be approach- 
ing rapidly to that state. Should the substances be alto- 
gether, or even to a great degree, evaporated, the comet 
would disappear forever. Possibly comets may have van- 
ished from our view sooner than they would otherwise 
have done from this cause. 

In those positions of comets where only half of their en- 
lightened hemisphere ought to be seen if they shine by 
rejected light, they ought to exhibit phases, but even with 
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high magrnfying powers none have been detected, though 
some slight indications are said to have been once ob- 
served by Hevelius and La Hire in 1682. In general the 
light of comets is dull, — that of the comet of 1811 was 
only equal to the tenth part .of the light of the full moon, 
but some have been brilliant enough to be visible in full 
daylight, especially the comet of 1744, which v^-as seen 
without a telescope at one o'clock in the afternoon, while 
the sun was shining; whence it may be inferred that, 
although some comets may be altogether diaphanous, 
others seem to possess a solid mass resembling a planet,* 
but whether they shine by their own or by reflected Hgfat 
has never been satisfactorily made out till now. As ligto 
is polarized by reflection at certain angles, it would afford 
a decisive lest, were it not that a body is capable of reflect- 
ing light, though it shines by its own ; so that it would 
not be conclusive, even if the light of a comet were polar- 
ized light. M. Arago, however, has with great ingenuity 
discovered a method of ascertaining this point, indepen- 
dent both of phases and polarization. 

Since the rays of light diverge from a lumi-noirs point, 
they will be scattered over a greater space as the distance 
increases, so that the intensity of the light on a screen two 
feet from the object is four times less than at the distance 
of one foot ; three feet from the object it is nine times less, 
and so on, decreasing in intensitj^ as the square of the dis- 
tance increases. As a self luminous surface consists of 
an infinite number of luminous points, it is clear that, 
the greater the extent of surface, the more intt^nse will be 
the light ; whence ft may be concluded that the illumina- 
ting power of such a surface is proportional to its extent, 
and decreases inversely as the square of the distance. Not* 
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withstanding this, a self-luminous sur&ce, plane or curved, 
viewed through a hole in a plate of metal, is of the joune 
brilliancy at all possible distances as long as it subtends a 
sensible angle, because, as the distance increases, a greater 
portion comes into view, and as the augmentation of sur- 
face is as the square of the diameter of the part seen 
through the hole, it increases as the square of the distanca 
Hence, though the number of rays from any one point of 
the surface which pass through the hole decrease inversely 
as the sqviare of the distance, yet, as the extent of surface 
which comes into view increases also in that ratio, the 
brightness of the object is the same to the eye as long as it 
has a sensible diameter. For example — Uranus is about 
nineteen times farther from the sun than we are, so 
that the sun seen from that planet, must appear like a star 
with a diameter of a hundred seconds, and must have the 
same brilliancy to the inhabitants that he would have to 
us if viewed through a small circular hole having a diam- 
eter of a hundred seconds. For it is obvious that light 
comes from every point of the sun's surface to Uranus, 
whereas a very small portion of his disc is visible through 
the hole : so that extent of surface exactly compensates dis- 
tance. Since, then, the visibility of a self-luminous object 
does not depend upon the angle it subtends as long as it is 
of sensible magnitude, if a comet shines by its own light, 
it should retain its brilliancy as long as its diameter is of 
a sensible magnitude ; and even after it has lost an appa- 
rent diameter, it ought like the fixed stars to be visible, and 
should only vanish in consequence of extreme remoteness. 
That, however, is far from being the case — comets gradu- 
ally become dim as their distance increases, and vanish 
merely from loss of light, while they still retain a sensible 
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diameter, which is proved by observations made the eve- 
ning before they disappear. It may therefore be conclu- 
ded that comets shine by reflecting the sun's light. The 
most brilliant comets have hitherto ceased to be visible 
when about five times as &r from the sun as what we are. 
Blost of the comets that have been visible from the earth 
have their perihelia within the orbit of Mars, because they 
are invisible when as distant as the orb of Saturn ; on that 
account there is not one on record whose perihelion is 
situate beyond the orbit of Jupiter. Indeed, the comet of 
1756, after its last appearance, remained five whole years 
within the ellipse described by Saturn without being once 
seen. A hundred and forty comets have appeared within 
the earth's orbit during the last century that have not 
again been seen. If a thousand years be allowed as the 
average period of each, it may be computed, by the theory 
of probabilities, that the whole number which range within 
the earth's orbit must be 1400 ; but Uranus being about 
nineteen times more distant, there may be no less than 
1 1200000 comets that come within the known extent of 
our system. M. Arago makes a difierent estimate: he 
eofistders that, as thirty comets are known to have their per- 
ihelion distance within the orbit of Mercury,if it be assumed 
that comets are uniformly distributed in space, the number 
having their perihelion within the orbit of Uranus must be 
to thirty as the cube of the radius of the orbit of Mercury, 
which makes the number of comets amount to 3529470 ; 
bat that number may be doubled if it be considered that, in 
consequence of day-light, fogs, and great southern decli- 
nation, one comet out of two is concealed from us. So, 
according to M. Arago, more than seven millions of com- 
ets frequent the planetary orbits. 
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SECTION XXXVI. 



Great as the number of comets appears to be, it is abso- 
lutely nothing when compared to the number of the fixed 
stars. About two thousand only are visible to the naked 
eye ; but when we view the heavens with a telescope, their 
number seems to be limited only by the imperfection of the 
instrument In one hour Sir William Herschel estimated 
that 50000 stars passed through the field of his telescope, 
in a zone of the heavens 2® in breadth. This, however, 
was stated as an instance of extraordinary crowding ; but 
at an average, the whole expanse of the heavens must ex- 
hibit about a hundred millions of fixed stars that come 
within the reach of telescopic vision. 

The stars are classed according to their apparent bright- 
ness, and the places of the most remarkable of those visible 
to the naked eye are ascertained with great precision, and 
formed into a catalogue, not only for the determination of 
geographical position by their occultations, but to serve as 
points of reference for finding the places of comets and 
other celestial phenomena. The whole number of stars 
registered amounts to about 15000 or 20000. The dis- 
tance of the fixed stars is too great to admit of their exhib- 
iting a sensible disc : but, in all probability, they are spher- 
ical, and must certainly be so if gravitation pervades all 
space, which it may be presumed to do, since John Her- 
schel has shown that it extends to the binary systems of 
stars. With a fine telescope the stars appear like a point 
of light, their occultations by the moon are therefore instan- 
taneous; their twinkling arises from sudden changes in 
the refractive power of the air, which would not be sensi- 
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ble if they had discs like the planets. Thus we can learn 
nothing of the relative distances of the stars from ns and 
from one another by their apparent diameters ; but their 
annual parallax being insensible, shows that we must be 
one hundred millions of millions of miles at least from the 
nearest; many of them, however, must be vastly more re- 
mote, for of two stars that appear close together, one may 
be far beyond the oth^r in the depth of space. The light 
of Sirius, according to the observations of Sir John Her- 
schel, is 324 times greater than that of a star of the sixth 
magnitude ; if we suppose the two to be really of the same 
size, their distances from us must be in the ratio of 57*3 to 
1« because light diminishes as the square of the distance 
of the luminous body increases. 

Nothing is known of the absolute magnitude of the fixed 
stars, but the quantity of light emitted by many of them 
shows that they must be much larger than the sun. Dr. 
Wollaston determined the approximate ratio that the light 
of a wax candle bears to that of the sun, moon, and stars, 
by comparing their respective images, reflected from small 
glass globes filled with mercury, whence a comparison 
was established between the quantities of light emitted by 
the celestial bodies themselves. By this method he found 
that the light of the sun is about twenty millions of mill- 
ions of times greater than that of Sirius, the brightest, and 
supposed to be the nearest of the fixed stars. If Sirius 
had a parallax of half a second, its distance from the earth 
would be 525481 times the distance of the sun from the 
earth ; and therefore Sirius, placed where the sun is, would 
appear to us to be 3.7 times as large as the sun, and would 
give 13.8 times more light ; but many of the- fixed stars 
must be infinitely larger than Sirius. 
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Many stars have vanished from the heavens ; the star 
42 Yirginis seems to be of this number, having been 
missed by Sir John Herschel on the 9th of May, 1828, 
and not again found, though he frequently had occasion 
to observe that part of the heavens. Sometimes stars 
have all at once appeared, shone with a bright light, and 
vanished. Several instances of these temporary stars are 
on record ; a remarkable instance occurred in the year 
125, which is said to have induced Hipparchus to form the 
first catalogue of stars. Another star appeared suddenly 
near a Aquilae in the year 389, which vanished after re- 
maining for three weeks as bright as Venus. On the 10th 
of October, 1 604, a brilliant star burst forth in the constel- 
lation of Serpentarius, which continued visible for a year; 
and a more recent case occurred in the year 1670, when 
a new tstar was discovered in the head of the Swan, which, 
after becoming invisible, reappeared, and after many vari- 
ations in light vanished after two years, and has never 
since been seen. In 1 572, a star was discovered in Cas- 
siopeia, which rapidly increased in brightness till it even 
surpassed that of Jupiter ; it then gradually dimin- 
ished in splendour, and after exhibiting all the variety of 
tints that indicates the changes of combustion, vanished 
sixteen months after its discovery without altering its posi- 
tion. It is impossible to imagine anything more tremen- 
dous than a conflagration that could be visible at such a 
distance. It is however suspected that this star may be 
periodical and identical with the stars which appeared in 
the years 945 and 1 264. There are probably many stars 
which alternately vanish and reappear among the innu- 
merable multitudes that spangle the heavens, the periods 
of thirteen have already been pretty well ascertained. 
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Of these the most remarkable is the star Omicron in the 
constellation Cetus. It appears about twelve times in 
eleven years, and is of variable brightness, sometimes ap- 
pearing like a star of the second magnitude; but it neither 
always arrives at the same lustre, nor does it increase or 
diminish by the same degrees. According to Hevelius, 
it did not appear at all for four y^rs. y HydraB also van- 
ishes and reappears every 494 days, and a very singular 
instance of periodicity is given by Sir John Herschel in 
the star Algol or ^ Persei, which is described as retaining 
the size of a star of the second magnitude for two days 
and fourteen seconds ; it then suddenly begins to diminish 
in splendor, and in about three hours and a half is reduced 
to the size of a star of the fourth magnitude ; it then be- 
gins again to increase, and in three hour^ and a half more 
regains its usual brightness, going through all these vicis- 
situdes in two days, twenty hours, and forty-eight minutes. 
The cause of the variations in most of the periodical stars 
is unknown, but, from the changes of Algol, M. Good- 
ricke has conjectured that they may be occasioned by the 
revolution of some opaque body, coming between us and 
the star, obstructing part of its light. Sir John Herschel 
is struck with the high degree of activity evinced by these 
changes in regions where, * but for such evidences, we 
might ct)nclude all to be lifeless.* He observes that our 
own sun requires nine times the period of Algol to per- 
form a revolution on its own axis ; while, on the other 
hand, the periodic time of an opaque revolving body suffi- 
ciently large to produce a similar temporary obscuration 
of the sun, seen from a fixed star, would be less than four- 
teen hours. 

Many thousands of stars that seem to be only brilliant 
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points, when carefully examined are fotind to be in reality 
systems of two or more suns, some revolving about a com- 
mon centre. These binary and multiple stars are ex- 
tremely remote, requiring the most powerful telescopes to 
show them separately. The first catalogue of double 
stars, in which their places and relative positions are de- 
termined, was accompHAed by the talents and industry of 
Sir William Herschel, to whom astronomy is indebted for 
so many brilliant discoveries, and with whom the idea of 
their combination in binary and multiple systems origi- 
nated — an idea completely established by his own obser- 
vations, recently confirmed by those of his son. The mo- 
tions of revolution of many round a common centre have 
been ascertained, and their periods determined with con- 
siderable accuracy. Some have, since their first discov- 
ery, already accomplished nearly a whole revolution, and 
one, 1/ Corons, is actually considerably advanced in its 
second period. These interesting systems thus present a 
species of s.idereal chronometer, by which the chronology 
of the heavens will be marked out to future ages by epochs 
of their own, Ifable to no fluctuations from planetary dis- 
turbances, such as obtain in our system. 

In observing the relative position of the stars of a bi- 
nary system, the distance between them, and also the 
angle of position, that is, the angle which the meridian or 
a parallel to the equator makes with the line joining the 
two stars are measured. The accuracy of each result de- 
pends upon taking the mean of a great number of the best 
observations, and eHminating error by mutual comparison. 
The distances between the stars are so minute that they 
cannot be measured with the same accuracy as the angles 
of position ; therefore to determine the orbit of a star in- 
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dependently of the distance, it is necessary to assume, as 
the most probable hypothesis, that the stars are subject to 
the law of gravitation, and consequently, that one of the 
two stars revolves in an ellipse about the other, supposed 
to be at rest, though not necessarily in the focus. A curve 
is thus constructed graphically by means of the angles of 
position and the corresponding tifnes of observation. The 
angular velocities of the stars are obtained by drawing tan- 
gents to this curve at stated intervals, whence the appa- 
rent distances, or radii vectores, of the revolving star be- 
come known for each angle of position ; because, by the 
laws of elliptical motion, they are equal to the square roots 
of the apparent angular velocities. Now that the angles 
of position estimated from a given line, and the corres- 
ponding distances of the two stars, are known, another 
curve may be drawn^ which will represent on paper the 
actual orbit of the star projected on the visible surface of 
the heavens : so that the elliptical elements of the true or- 
bit and its position in space may be determined by a com- 
bined system of measurements and computation. But as 
this orbit has been obtained on the hypothesis that gravi- 
tation prevails in these distant regions, which could not be 
known dprioriy it must be compared with as many obser- 
vations as can be" obtained, to ascertain how far the com- 
puted ellipse agrees with the curve actually described by 
the star. 

By this process Sir John Herschel has discovered that 
several of these systems of stars are subject to the same 
laws of motion with out system of planets : he has deter- 
mined the elements of their elliptical orbits, and computed 
the periods of their revolution. One of the stars of y Vir- 
ginis revolves about the other in 629 years ; the periodic 

2G 
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time of (T Coronffi is 287 years ; that of Castor is 253 
years ; that of b Bootes is 1600 ; that of 70 Ophinci is as- 
certained by M. Savary to be 80 years ; and Professor 
Encke has shown that the revolution of ( UrssB is com- 
pleted in 58 years. The two first of these stars are ap- 
proaching their perihelia, — y Virginis will arrive at it on 
the 18th of August, 1834, and Castor some time in 1855. 
The actual proximity of the two component stars in each 
case will then be extreme, and the apparent angular ve- 
locity so great, that, in the case of y Virginis, an angle of 
68' may be described in a single year, cr Coronas will 
also attain its perihelion about 1835. Sir John Herschel, 
Sir James South, and Professor Struve of Dorpat, have in- 
creased Sir William Herschel's original catalogue to more 
than 3000, of which thirty or forty are known to form re- 
volving or binary systems, and Mr. Dunlop has formed a 
catalogue of 253 double stars in the southern hemisphere. 
The motion of Mercury is more rapid than that of any 
other planet, being at the rate of 107000 miles in an hour; 
the perihelion velocity of the comet of 1680 was no less 
than 880000 miles an hour ; but if the two stars of k Ursss 
be as remote from one another as the nearest fixed star is 
from the sun, the velocity of the revolving stars must ex- 
ceed imagination. The discovery of the elliptical motion 
of the double stars excites the highest interest, since it 
shows that gravitation is not peculiar to our system of 
planets, but that systems of suns in the far distant regions 
of the universe are also obedient to its laws. 

Possibly, among the multitudes of small stars, whether 
double or insulated, some may be found near enough to 
exhibit distinct parallactic motions, arising from the revo- 
lution of the eafth in its orbit. Of two stars apparently 
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iQ close approximation, one may be far behind the other 
in space. These may seem near to one another when 
'viewed from the earth in one part of its orbit, but may sep- 
arate widely when seen from the earth in another position, 
just as two terrestrial objects appear to be one when viewed 
in the same straight line, but separate as the observer 
changes his position. In this case the stars would not 
have real, but only apparent motion. One of them would 
seem to oscillate annually to and fro in a straight line on 
each side of the other — a motion which could not be mis- 
taken for that of a binary system, where one star describes 
an ellipse about the other. Such parallax does not yet ap- 
pear to have been made out, so that the actual distance of 
the stars is still a matter of conjecture. 

The double stars are of various hues, but most fre- 
quently exhibit the contrasted colors. The large star is 
generally yellow, orange, or red ; and the small star blue, 
purple, or green. Sometimes a white star is combined 
with a blue or purple, and more rarely a red and white 
are united. In many cases, these appearances are due to 
the influences of contrast on our judgment of colors. For 
example, in observing a double star, where the large one 
is a full ruby-red or almost blood-color, and the small one 
a fine green, the latter loses its color when the former is 
hid by the cross wires of the telescope. But there is a 
vast number of instances where the colors are too strongly 
marked to be merely imaginary. Sir John Herschel ob- 
serves in one of his papers in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, as a very remarkable fact, that, although red stars 
are common enough, no example of an insulated blue, 
green, or purple one has yet been produced. 

Besides the revolutions about one another, some oC the 
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binary sj'stems are carried forward in space by a motioti 
common to both stars, towards some unknown point in 
the firmament. The two stars of 61 Cygni, which are 
nearly equal, and have remained at the distance of about 
15" from each other for fifty years, have changed their 
place in the heavens during that period, by a motion 
which for ages must appear uniform and Rectilinear : l?e- 
cause, even if the path be curved, so smaU a portion of it 
must be sensibly a straight line to us. Multitudes of the 
single stars also have proper motions, yet so minute that 
that of ^ Cassiopeiae, which is only 3" 74 annually, is the 
greatest yet observed ; but the enormous distances of the 
stars make motions appear small to us which are in reality 
very great. Sir William Herschel conceived that, among 
many irregularities, the motions of the stars have a gen- 
eral tendency towards a point diametrically opposite to 
that occupied by the star C Herculis, which he attributed 
to a motion of the solar system in the contrary direction. 
Should this really be the case, the stars, from the effects 
of perspective alone, would seem to diverge in the direc- 
tion to which we are tending, and would apparently con- 
verge in the space we leave, and there would be a regu- 
larity in these apparent motions which would in time be 
detected ; but if the solar system and the whole of the 
stars visible to us be carried forvi^ard in space by a motion 
common to all, like ships drifting in a current, it would 
be impossible for us, who move with the rest, to ascertain 
its direction. There can be no doubt of the progressive 
motion of the sun and many of the stars, but sidereal as- 
tronomy is not far enough advanced |o determine what 
relations these bear to one another. 

The stars are scattered very irregularly over the firma- 
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ment In some places they are crowded together, in 
others thinly dispersed. A few groups m6re closely 
condensed form very beautiful objects even to the naked 
eye^ of which the Pleiades and the constellation Coma 
Berenices are the most striking examples ; but the greater 
number of these clusters of stars appear to unassisted 
vision like thin white clouds or vapors : such is the milky 
way, which, as Sir William Herschel has proved, de- 
rives its brightness from the diffused light of the myriads 
of stars that form it Most of them are extremely small 
on account of their enormous distances, and they are so 
numerous that, according to his estimation, no fewer than 
50000 passed through the field of his telescope in the 
course of one hour in a zone 2^ broad. This singular 
portion of the heavens, constituting part of our firma- 
ment, consists of an extensive stratum of stars, whose 
thickness is small compared with its length and breadth ; 
the earth is placed about midway between its two 8ur&- 
ces, near the point where it diverges into two branches. 
Many clusters of stars appear like white clouds or round 
comets without tails, either to unassisted vision or with 
ordinary telescopes ; but with powerful instruments Sir 
John Herschel describes them as conveying the' idea of a 
globular space filled full of stars insulated in the heavens, 
and constituting a &mily or society apart from the rest» 
subject only to its own internal laws. To attempt to count 
die stars in one of these globular clusters, he says, would 
be a vain task,— that they are not to be reckoned by hun- 
dreds,— and, on a rough computation, it appears that many 
clusters of this description must contain ten or twenty 
thensand stars compacted and wedged together in a round 
qiaee whose area is not more than a tenth part of that 

26* 
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covered by the moon ; so that its centre, where the start 
are seen projected on each other, is one blaze of light 
If each of these stars be a sun, and if they be separated 
by intervals equal to that which separates our sun from 
the nearest fixed star, the distance which renders the 
whole cluster barely visible to the naked eye must be so 
great, that the existence of this splendid assemblage can 
only be known to us by light which must have left it at 
least a thousand years ago. Occasionally these clusters 
are so irregular and so undefined in their outline as 
merely to suggest the idea of a richer part of the heav- 
ens. They contain fewer stars than the globular clusters, 
and sometimes a red star forms a conspicuous object 
among them. These Sir William Herschel regarded as 
the rudiments of globular clusters in a less advanced state 
of Condensation, but tending to that form by their mutual 
attraction. 

Multitudes of nebulous spots are to be seen on the clear 
vault of Heaven which have every appearance of being 
clusters like those described, but are too distant to be re- 
solved into stars by the most excellent telescopes. This 
nebulous matter exists in vast abundance in space. No 
fewer than 2000 nebulaB and clusters of stars were ob- 
served by Sir William Herschel, whose places have been 
computed from his observations, reduced to a common 
epoch, and arranged into a catalogue in order of right as- 
cension by his sister, Miss Caroline Herschel, a lady so 
justly eminent for astronomical knowledge and discovery. 
Six or seven hundred nebulas have already been ascer- 
tained in the southern hemisphere ; of these the magellan- 
ic clouds are the most remarkable. The nature and use 
of this matter, scattered over the heavens in such a variety 
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of forms, is involved in the greatest obscurity. That it is 
a self-luminous, phosphorescent, material substance, in a 
highly dilated or gaseous state, but gradually subsiding by 
the mutual gravitation of its particles into stars and sidie- 
real systems, is the hypothesis which seems to be most 
generally received ; but the only way that any real knowl- 
edge on this mysterious subject can be obtained is by the 
determination of the form, place, and present state of each 
individual nebula ; and a comparison of these with future 
observations will show generations to come the changes 
that may now be going on in these supposed rudiments of 
future systems. With this view. Sir John Herschel be- 
gan in the year 1825 the arduous and pious task of revis- 
ing his illustrious father's observations, which he finished 
a short time before he sailed for the Cape of Good Hope, 
in order to disclose the mysteries of the southern hemis- 
phere, because he considers our firmament to be exhausted 
till farther improvements in the telescope shall enable as- 
stronomers to penetrate deeper into space. In a truly 
splendid paper read before the Royal Society on the 21st 
x>f November, 1833, he gives the places of 2500 nebulae 
and clusters of stars. Of these, 500 are new, — ^the rest he 
mentions with peculiar pleasure as having been most accu- 
rately determiaed by his father. This work is the more 
extraordinary, as, from bad weather, fogs, twilight, and 
moonlight, these shadowy appearances are not visible, at 
an average, above thirty nights in the year. 

The nebuke have a great variety of forms. Vast mul- 
titudes are so faint as to be with difficulty discerned at all 
till they have been for some time in the field of the tele- 
escope, or are just about to quit it. Many present an ill- 
defined surface, in which it is difficult to say where the 
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centre of the greatest brightness is. Some cling to stars 
like wisps of cloud ; others exhibit the wonderful appear- 
ance of an enormous flat ring seen very obliquely, with a 
lenticular vacancy in the centre. A very remarkable in- 
stance of an annular nebula is to be seen exactly half-way 
between j9 and f Lyr». It is elliptical in the ratio of 4 to 
6, is sharply defined, the internal opening occupying about 
half the diameter. This opening is not entirely dark, but 
filled up with a fiiint hazy light, aptly compared by Sir 
John Herschel to fine gauze stretched over a hoop. Two 
are described as most amazing objects : — one like a dumb 
bell or hour-glass of bright matter, surrounded by a thin 
hazy atmosphere, so as to give the whole an oval form, or 
the appearance of an oblate spheroid. This phenomenon 
bears no resemblance to any known object The other 
consists of a bright round nucleus, surrounded at a dis- 
tance by a nebulous ring split through half its circumfer- 
ence, and having the split portions separated at an angle 
of 45<> each to the plane of the other. This nebula bears 
a strong similitude to the milky-way, and suggested to 
Sir John Herschel the idea of * a brother system bearing 
a real physical resemblance and strong ancdogy of struc- 
ture to our own.' It appears that double nebulae are not 
unfrequetfl exhibiting all the varieties of distance, posi- 
tion, and relative brightness with their counterparts the 
double stars. The rarity of single nebulsB as large, faint, 
and as little condensed in the centre as these, makes it 
extremely improbable that two such bodies should be ac- 
cidentally so near as to touch, and often in part to overlap 
each other as these do. It is much more likely that they 
constitute systems ; and if so, it will form an interesting 
subject of future inquiry to discover whether they possess 
orbhaal motion round one another. 
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Stellar nebulsB form another class. These have a round 
or oval shape, increasing in density towards the centre. 
Sometimes the matter is so rapidly condensed as to give 
the whole the appearance of a star with a blur, or like a 
candle shining through horn. In some instances the cen- 
tral matter is so highly and suddenly condensed, so vivid 
and sharply defined, that the nebula might be taken for a 
bright star surrounded by a thin atmosphere. Such are 
nebulous stars. The zodiacal light, or lenticular shaped 
atmosphere of the sun, which may be seen extending be- 
yond the orbits of Mercury and Venus soon after sunset 
in the months of April and May, is supposed to be a con- 
densation of the etherial medium by his attractive force, 
and seems to place our sun among the class of stellar neb* 
nlse. The stellar nebulae and nebulous stars assume all 
degrees of ellipticity. Not unfrequently they are long 
and narrow, like a spindle shaped ray, with a bright nu- 
cleus in the centre. The last class are the planetary neb- 
ulas. These bodies have exactly the appearance of plan- 
ets, with sensibly round or oval discs, sometimes sharply 
terminated, at other times hazy and ill-defined. Their 
surface, which is blue or bluish white, is equable or slight- 
mottled, and their light occasionally rivals that of the plan- 
ets in vividness. They are generally attende^By minute 
stars which give the idea of accompanying satellites. 
These nebulae are of enormous dimensions. One of them 
near v Aquarii, has a sensible diameter of about 20", and 
another presents a diameter of 12". Sir John Herschel 
has computed that, if these objects be as far from us as the 
stars, their real magnitude, must, even on the lowest esti- 
mation, be such as would fill the orbit of Uranus. He 
concludes that, if they be solid bodies of a solar nature. 
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thdr intTiDSic splendor, must be greatly inferior to that of 
the son, because a circular portion of the sun's disc, sub- 
tending an angle of 20", would give a light e^ual to that 
of a hundred full moons, while, on the contrary, the ob- 
jects in question, are hardly, if at all, visible to the naked 
eye. From the uniformity of the discs of the planetary 
nebuln, and their want of apparent condensation, he pre- 
sumes that they may be hollow shells, only emitting light 
from their surfaces. 

The existence of every degree of ellipticity in the neb- 
uln— from long lenticular rays to the exact circular form, 
and of every shade of central condensation, — from the 
slightest increase of density to apparently a solid nucleus 
—may be accounted for by supposing the general consti- 
tution of these nebulae to be that of oblate spheroidal mas- 
aes of every degree of flatness, from the sphere to the 
disc, and o[ every variety in their density and ellipticity 
towards the centre. It would be erroneous however to 
imagine, that the forms of these systems are maintained 
by forces identical with those already described, which 
determine the form of a fluid mass in rotation ; because, 
if the nebulae be only clusters of separate stars, as in the 
greater mmiber of cases there is every reason to believe 
thera^to Wt no pressure can be propagated through them. 
Consequently, since no general rotation of such a system 
as one mass can be supposed, it may be conceived to be a 
quiescent form, comprising within its limits an indefinite 
multitude of stars, each of which may be moving in an 
orbit about the common centre of the whole, in virtue of a 
law of internal gravitation resulting from the compound 
gravitation of all its parts. Sir John Herschel has proved 
that the existen6e of such a systmn is not inconsistent with 
the law of gravitation un&et ceitoiin conditions. « 
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The distribution of the nebulae over the heavens is even 
more irregular than that of the stars. In some places 
they are so crowded together as scarcely to allow one to 
pass through the field of the felescope before another ap- 
pears, while in other parts, hours elapse without a single 
nebula occurring in the zone under observation. They 
are in general only to be seen with the very best telescopes, 
and are most abundant in a zone whose general direction 
is not far from the hour circles 0^ and 12^ and which 
crosses the milky way nearly at right angles. Where 
that zone crosses the constellations Virgo, Coma Bereni- 
ces, and the Great Bear, they are to be found in multi- 
tudes. 

Such is a brief account of the discoveries contained in 
Sir John Herschel's paper, which, for sublimity of views 
and patient investigation, has not been surpassed in any 
age or country. To him and to Sir William Herschel is 
due almost all that is known of sidereal astronomy ; and 
in the inimitable works of that highly gifted father and 
son, the reader will find this subject treated of in a style 
altogether worthy of it, and of them. 

So numerous are the objects which meet our view in 
the heavens, that we cannot imagine a pafrof jnace where 
some light would not strike the eye; — inn unHlbU stars, 
thousands of double and multiple systems, clusters in one ' 
blaze with their tens of thousands of stars, and the neb- 
ulae amazing us by the strangeness of their forms and 
the incomprehensibility of their nature, till at last, from 
the imperfection of our senses, even these thin and airy 
phadfoms vanish in the distance. If such remote bodies 
shine by reflected light, we should be unconscious of 
their existence ; each star must then be a sun, and may 
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be presumed to have its system of planets, satellites, and 
comets, like our own ; and, for augbt we know, myriads 
of bodies may be wandering in space unseen by us, of 
whose nature we can form no idea, and still less of the 
part they perform in the economy of the universe ; nor is 
this an unwarranted presumption ; many such do come 
within the sphere of the earth's attraction, are ignited by 
the velocity with which they pass through the atmosphere, 
and are precipitated with great violence on the earth. 
The fall of meteoric stones is much more frequent than is 
generally believed ; hardly a year passes without some 
instances occurring, and if it be considered that only a 
small part of the earth is inhabited, it may be presumed 
that numbers fall in the ocean or on the uninhabited part 
of the land, unseen by man. They are sometimes of 
great magnitude; the volume of several has exceeded 
that of the planet Ceres, which is about 70 miles in di- 
ameter. One which passed within 25 miles of us was 
estimated to weigh about 600000 tons, and to move with 
a velocity of about 20 miles in a second, — a fragment of 
it alone reached the earth. The obliquity of the descent 
of meteorites, the peculiar substances they are composed 
of, and the exprosion accompanying their fall, show that 
they are flRign to our system. Luminous spots, alto- 
gether independent of the phases, have occasionally ap- 
peared on the dark part of the moon ; these have been 
ascribed to the light arising from the eruption of volca- 
nos ; whence it has been supposed that meteorites have 
been projected from the moon by the impetus of volcanic 
eruption. It has even been computed that, if a stone were 
projected from the moon in a vertical line, with an initial 
velocity of 10992 feet in a second, — more than four times 
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the velocity of a ball when first discharged from a can- 
non, — instead of falling back to the moon by the attraction 
of gravity, it would come within the sphere of the earth's 
attraction, and revolve about it like a satellite. These 
bodies, impelled either by the direction of the primitive, 
impulse, or by the disturbing action of the sun, might ul- 
timately penetrate the earth's atmosphere, and arrive at 
its surface. But from whatever source meteoric stones 
may come, it seems highly probable that they have a 
common origin, from the uniformity — we may almost say 
identity— of their chemical composition. 



SECTION XXXVII. 

The known quantity of matter bears a very small pro- 
portion to the immensity of space. Large as the bodies 
are, the distances which separate them are immeasurably 
greater j but as design is manifest in every part of crea- 
tion, it is probable that, if the various systems in the uni- 
verse had been nearer to one another, their mutual dis- 
turbances would 'have been inconsistent with the harmony 
and stability of the whole. It is clear that space is not 
pervaded by atmospheric air, since its resistiflbe would, 
long ere this, have destroyed the velocity of the planets; 
neither can we affirm it to be a void, since it is replete with 
ether, and traversed in all directions by light, heat, gravi- 
tJition, and possibly by influences whereof we can form 
no idea. 

Whatever the laws may be that obtain in the more dis- 
tant regions of creation, we are assured that one alone 
regulates the motions not only of our own system, but 
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also the binary systems of the fixed stars ; and aa general 
laws form the ultimate object of philosophical research, 
we cannot conclude these remarks without considering 
the nature of gravitation — that extraordinary power whose 
«fiects we have been endeavoring to trace through some 
of their mazes. It was at one time imagined that the ac- 
celeration in the moon's mean motion was occasioned by 
the successive transmission of the gravitating force ; but 
it has been proved that, in order to produce this effect, its 
velocity must be about fifty millions of times greater than 
that of light, which fiies at the rate of 200000 miles in a 
second : its action, even at the distance of the sun, may 
therefore be regarded as instantaneous; yet so remote are 
the nearest of the fixed stars, that it may be doubted 
whether the sun has any sensible influence on them. 

The curves in which the celestial bodies move by the 
force of gravitation are only lines of the second order ; 
the attraction of spheroids, according to any other law of 
force than that of gravitation, would be much more com- 
plicated ; and as it is easy to prove that matter might have 
been moved according to an infinite variety of laws, it 
may be concluded that gravitation must have been selected 
by Divine Wisdom out of an infinity of others, as being 
the most sfmpie, and that which gives the greatest stabil- 
ity to the celestial motions, 

It is a singular result of the simplicity of the laws of 
nature, which admit only of the observation and compari* 
son of ratios, that the gravitation and theory of the motions 
of the celestial bodies are independent of their absolute 
magnitudes and distances; consequently, if all the bodies 
of the solar system, their mutual distances, and their ve- 
locities, were to diminish proportionally, they would de- 
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scribe curves in all respects similar to those in which 
they now move; and the system might be successively 
reduced to the smalTest sensible dimensions, and still ex- 
hibit the same appearances. We learn by experience 
that a very different law of attraction prevails when the 
particles of matter are placed within inappreciable dis- 
tances from each other, as in chemical and capillary at- 
traction and the attraction of cohesion : whether it be a 
modification of gravity, or that some new and unknown 
power comes into action, does not appear ; but as a change 
in the law of the force takes place at one end of the scale, 
it is possible that gravitation may not remain the same 
throughout every part of space. Perhaps the day may 
come when even gravitation, no longer regarded as an 
ultimate principle, may be resolved into a yet more gen- 
en ral cause, embracing every law that regulates the ma- 
terial world. 

The action of the gravitating force is not impeded by 
the intervention even of the densest substances. If the 
atti^ction of. the sun for the centre of the earth, and of 
the hemisphere diametrically opposite to him, were di- 
minished by a difficulty in penetrating the interposed 
matter, the tides would be more obviously affected. Its 
attraction is the same also, whatever the substances of the 
celestial bodies may be ; for if the action of the sun upon 
the earth differed by a millionth part from his action upon 
the moon, the difference would occasion a periodical va- 
riation in the moon's parallax whose maximum would be 
the i^g of a second, and also a variation in her longitude 
amounting to several seconds, a supposition proved to be 
impossible, by the agreement of theory with observation. 
Thus all matter is perviods to gravitation, and is equally 
attracted by it. 
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As far as human knowledge extends, the intensity of 
gravitation has never varied within the limits of^he solar 
system ; nor does even analogy lead us to expect that it 
should ; on the contrary, there is every reason to be as- 
sured that the great laws of the universe are immutable, 
like their Author. Not only the sun and planets, but the 
minutest particles, in all the varieties of their attractions 
and repulsions, — nay, even the imponderable matter of 
the electric, galvanic, or magnetic iiuid, — are all obedient 
to permanent laws, though we may not be able in every 
case to resolve their phenomena into general principles. 
Nor can we suppose the structure of the globe alone to 
be exempt from the universal fiat, though ages may pass 
before the changes it has undergone, or that are now in 
progress, can be referred to existing causes with the same 
certainty with which the motions of the planets, and all 
their periodic and secular variations, are referrible to the 
law of gravitation. The traces of extreme antiquity per- 
petually occurring to the geologist give that information 
as to the origin of things in vain looked for in the other 
parts of the universe. They date the beginning of time 
with regard to our system ; since there is ground t» be- 
lieve that the formation of the earth was contemporaneous 
with that of the I'est of the planets ; but they show that 
creation is the work of Him wuth whom *a thousand 
years are as one day, and one day as a thousand years.' 

It thus appears that the theory of dynamics, founded 
upon terrestrial phenomena, is indispensable for acquiring 
a knowledge of the revolutions of the celestial bodies and 
their reciprocal influences. The motions of the satellites 
are aflTccted by the forms of their primaries, and the fig- 
ures of the planets themselves depend upon their rotations. 
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The symmetry of their internal structure proves the sta- 
bility of these rotatory motions, and the immutability of 
the length, of the day, which furnishes an invariable 
standard of time ; and the actual size of the terrestrial 
spheroid affords the means of ascertaining the dimensions 
of the solar system, and provides an invariable foundation 
for a system of weights and measures. The mutual at- 
traction of the celestial bodies disturbs the fluids at their 
surfaces, whence the theory of the tides and oscillations 
of the atmosphere. The density and elasticity of the air, 
varying with every alternation of temperature, lead to 
the consideration of barometrical changes, the mea9ure- 
ment of heights, and capillary attraction ; and the doc- 
trine of sounds including the theory of music, is to be 
referred to the small undulations of the aerial medium. 
A knowledge of the action of matter upon light is requi- 
site for tracing the curved path of its rays through the 
atmosphere, by which the true places of distant objects 
are determined, whether in the heavens or on the earth. 
By this we learn the nature and properties of the sun- 
beam, the mode of its propagation through the etherial 
fluid, or in the interior of material bodies, and the origin 
of color. By the eclipses of Jupiter's satellites, the ve- 
locity of light is ascertained, and that velocity, in the ab- 
erration of the fixed stars, furnishes the only direct proof 
of the real motion of the earth. The effects of the invis^ 
ible ray^ of light are immediately connected with chem- 
ical action ; and heat, forming a part of the solar ray, so 
essential to animated and inanimaied existence, whether 
considered as invisible light or as a distinct quality, is too 
important an agent in the economy of creation not to 
hold a principal place in the order of physical scieace* 
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Aberration, An apparent annual motion in the fixed 
stars, occasioned by the velocity of Kght combined with 
the real velocity of the earth in its orbit. 

Absorbent media. Substances either solid, liquid, or fluid, 
which imbibe the rays of light and heat. 

Accidental colors. If the eye has been dazzled by looking 
steadily at a bright color, as, for example at a red wa- 
fer, upon turning it to a white object a bluish-green 
image of the wafer will appear. Bluish-green is 
therefore the accidental color of red, and vice versa. 
Each tint has its accidental color. When the real 
and accidental colors are of equal intensity, the one is 
said to be the complementary color of the other, be- 
cause the two taken together make white light. 

Acceleration. A secular variation in the mean motion of 
the moon. 

Aeriform. Having the form of air. 

Aerolite, A meteoric stone. 

Aerostatic expedition. Ascent in a balloon. 

Affinity or cohesive force. The force with which the jiar- 
ticlcs of bodies resist separation. 

Alga. Sea weeds or marine plants. 

Aliquot parts. The parts into which a quantity is divided 
when no remainder is left. 

Altitude. The height of an object above the horizon. 
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Jkwmtytit Msdieiiialical retsoning conducted by meant • 
of abstract symbols. 

AmtUfximg plaie. A piece of glass or a slice of a crystal 
used for examining the properties of polarized light : 

Atudftieal formula or expression. A combination of sy m- ' 
bols expressing a series of calculation, and incluainff 
every particular case tlmt can arise from a general 
law. 

AngU of posUion of a double star. The angle which a 
line j<Hning the two stars makes with one parallel to 
the meridian. 

Anguiar veloeitf. The swiftness with which the particles 
of a revolymg body move. It is proportional to the 
▼eloci^ of each particle divided by its distance from 
the axis or centre of rotation. 

Aimual ejuoHan. A periodical ineouality in the motioit 
of the moon going through its changes in a year. 

* 

Annmal parallax. See Parallaz. 

Antimony. A metal. 

Antenna. The thread-like horns on the heads of insects. 

Aphelion, The point in which a planet is at its greatest 
distance from the sun — the point a in fig. 8, S being - 
the sun. 

Apogee. The point in which the sun or moon is farthest 
from the earth. 

Apparent motion. The motion of the celestial bodies as 
viewed from the earth. 

Apparent diameter. See Diameter, 

Apparent time* See Time. 

^piides. The extremities a and p fig. 8, of the major 
axis of an orbit, or the points in which a planet is at 
its greatest and least distances from S the sim ; also 
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those in which a satellite is at its greatest and least 
distances from its planet 

Are of ike meridian. Part of a plane curve passing 
through the poles of the earth, and along its surface. 

ATeas^ Superficial extent. In astronomy, they are the 
spaces passed over hy the radius vector of a celestial 
hody. 

Arithmetical progression, A series of quantities or num- 
bers continually increasing or diminishing by the 
same quantity ; as, for example, the natural numbers 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., which continually increase by one. 

Armature, A piece of soft iron connecting the poles of a 
horse-shoe magnet. 

Astronomical or solar day. The time between two con- 
secutive true noons or midnights. 

Atmospheric refraction. See "Refraction. 

Aurora^ A luminous appearance in the heavens, fre- 
quently seen in high northern and southern latitudes. 

Axis of rotation. The line real Or imaginary, about which 
a body revolves. The imaginary line passing through 
both poles and the centre of the earth is the axis of the 
earth^s rotation. 

Axis of a prism. The line a h, fig, 1 1, passing through 
the centre of a prism parallel to its sides. 

Axis of a telescope. An imaginary line passing through 
the centre of the tube. 

Axis of an ellipse. See Ellipse, line a b, fig. 2. 

Base, In surveying, a base is a line measured on the sur- 
face of the earth, and assumed as an origin from 
whence the angular and linear distances of remote 
objects may be determined. 

Binary system of stars. Two stars revolving about each 
other. 
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BinexHle, Leap year, every fotirth year. 

CMoric, The material of heat ; heat being the sensation. 

Cenire of gravity. A point in a body, which, if supported, 
the body will remain at rest 

CafUlary attr(uii&n. The- attraction of tubes with yery 
minute bore^ such as thermometer tubes, which causes 
liquids to ascend and remain suspended within them. 

Centrifugal force. The force with which a revolving 
body tends to fly from the centre of motion. ^ The di- 
rection of this force is in the tangent to the path the 
body describes. 

CHrcumferenee, The boundsry of a circla 

CivU dojf. The time comprised between two consecutive 
returns of the sun to the same meridian. 

Ctvil or tropical year. The time comprised between two 
consecutive returns of the sun to the same solstice or 
eqainox. 

Chemical rays. The rays of the solaT spectrum which do 
not produce light but destroy vegetable colors. 

Chronometer. A watch which measures time more accu- 
rate than those in common use. 

Coal measures. The strata which contain beds of coal. 
Cobalt. A metal. 

Cohesion. The force with which the parts of bodies re- 
sist any endeavor to separate them. Hardness, soft- 
ness, tenacity, fluidity and ductility, are modifications 
of cohesion. 

Collecting wires or Collectors. Wires for collecting and 
conveying electricty. 

Complementary colors. See Accidental colors. 

Compression of a spheroid. Flattening at the poles. It 
is equal to the difference between the greatest and 
least diameters divided by the greatest 
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Concave mirror. A polished curved surface which, being 
hollow, reflects parallel rays of light 3o as to make 
them tend to meet. 

Concentric, Having the same centre. 

Conductor. A substance which conducts the electric fluid. 



Cone, A solid figure a b c, like a 
sugar-loaf, of which Aistbeapex, 
A D the axis, and the plane b c 
the base. The axis may or may 
not be at right angles to the base, 
and the base may be a circle, an 
ellipse, or any other line. When g 
the axis is at right angles to the 
base, the figure is a right cono. 

Conic sections. Lines formed by a plane cutting a cone, 
of which there are five. If a right cone with a cir- 
cular base, be cut at right angles to the base by a 
plane passing through the apex, the section will be a 
triangle. If the cone be cut through both sides by a 
plane parallel to the base, the section will be a circle. 




Fig. 2. 



Fig, 3. 



Fig. 4. 
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If the cone be cut slanting quite through both sides, 
the section will be an ellipse, b a a 6, jig, 2. If the 
cone be cut parallel to one of its sloping sides, the 
section will be a parabola, dab, fig. 3 ; and if the 
section cut only one side of the cone, and be not par- 
allel to the other, it will be a hyperbola, dab, fig. 4. 

Configuration, The position of bodies with regard to one 
another. 

Conjunction, A planet is said to be in conjunction when 
it has the same longitude with the sun. 

Constellations, Groups of stars to which the names of 
men and animals have anciently been given. The 
whole starry firmament is divided into such groups. 

Contrasted colors. See Accidental colors. 

Converging. Tending^to the same point. 

Convex mirror. A polished curved surface which, being 
protuberant, reflects parallel rays of light, so as to 
make them diverge. 

Fig. 5. 



Cosine of an arc or angle. In fig. 
5, A D is the cosine of the arc q 
c B, and of the angle bag. 




Crystal. A chemical or mineral substance having a reg- 
ular form. * 

Curve of double curvature. Lines curved in two direc- 
tions, so that no two of their indefinitely small parts 
lie in the same plane, as a corkscrew or a curved line 
drawn obliquely on the side of a cylinder which has 
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its own caVvatare, at the same time that it partakes of 
the curvature of the surface on which it is drawn. 

Curves of the second order. The conic sections. In a 
circle, the relatioti of the part a d, fig. 5, of the diam- 
eter to the perpendicular d c, is the same for every 
point in the circumference. The two lines a d, d c 
are called co-ordinates. The relation of these co-or- 
dinates to one another is different in different curves, 
but remains invariable in any one curve ; and lines 
are said to be of the first or second order, according^ 
as this relation can be expressed by the simple lines 
themselves, or by their squares and products. 



Fig. 6. 



Cylinder, A solid a B,fig. 6, formed by 
the revolution of a parallelogram . 
about one of its sides. 
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Declination. The angular distance of a celestial object 
from the celestial equator. 

Density. The quantity of matter in a given bulk. 

Diagonal. .A^line drawn from angle to angle of a four 
sided figure, as c i>,fig. 10. 

Diameter. A straight line, e b, fig. 5 passing through 
the centre, and terminated both ways, by the sides or 
surface of a figure. 

Diameter, apparent. The diameter of a body as seen 
from the earth. 

DiaphanoM. Transparent. 
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tHeoifledonous plants. Such as have seeds containing 
two lobes. 

Dtp. The angle formed by the direction of the magnetic 
force of the earth with the plumb-line. 

Dipping-needle, An instrument for measuring the dip of 
a magnetised needle. 

Direct motion of a celestial body. Motion from west to 
east, according to the order of the signs ofthe zodiac. 

Disc, The apparent surface of a heavenly body. 

Disintegration, Mouldering down, separating into parts. 

Distance^ mean. See Mean distance. 

Distance true. See True distance. 

Distance, Perihelion. See Perihelion distance. 

Diverging, Tending from a point. 

Double refraction. The power which some substances 
possess of refracting or transmitting a ray of light in 
two pencils instead of one. If s i, fig. 13, be a ray of 
li^ht faMivig upon a doubly refracting surface o g, it 
will be transmitted in two pencils i o, i e, so that the 
luminous point s will appear double, if viewed through 
the substance o g; whereas if o ^ were of glass or 
water, the ray s i would be transmitted in a single 
pencil, I 0, and one image of s would be seen. 

Dynamics, The science of force and motion. 

Ecliptic. The great circle traced in the starry heavens 
by the plane of the ecliptic. 

Ecliptic, plane of. An imaginary plane passing through 
the earth's orbit, aqd extending to the starry heavens. 

Elasticity. The property bodies possess of resuming 
their original form, when pressure is removed. 
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Elastic media. Atmospheric air, gas, ether, &c., which 
are highly compressible, and instantly resume their 
volume or bulk, when pressure is removed. 

Electrics, Substances in which electricity may bo excited, 
but which are incapable of conducting it. 

Electric induction. The effect of electrified bodies to pro- 
duce an electric state opposite to their own, in all 
bodies near them capable of receiving it. 

Electro-magnetism. The science which determines the 
reciprocal action of electricity and magnetism. 

Electro-magnets. Cylinders which have all the proper- 
ties of magnets when a stream of electricity is pass- 
ing through them. 

Electro-dynamics. The science of the motion and recip- 
rocal action of electric currents. 

Electro-dynamic-cylinder, A hollow coil of copper wire, 
{fig, 7.) in the form of a corkscrew, the extreme parts 



Fig. 7. 




of the wires of which are passed back through the 
centre of the coil, and bein^ bent at right an^<?s are 
brought out through its middle. There are several 
forms of this instrument, all of which have the same 
properties as magnets, when a galvanic <;urrent is 
passing through them. 
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^ew^etUs of an orbit In an elliptical orbit there are six 
elements. Let p n a n {fig, 8,) be the orbit of a 
planet, s the Sun, o n e n the plane of the ecliptic, 
and T the iB'rst point of Aries, then the six elements 
are the major apis p a, the eccentricity s o, the longi- 
tude T s p of p the perihelion, the longitude T s n 
of N, the ascending node, the inclination of the orbit 
n A N on the plane of the ecliptic ?i e n, and SP s m 
the lons'itude of the body m, at any given instant call- 
ed the longitude of the epoch. In a parabolic orbit, 
there are only five elements, since the major axis is 
infinite. 

Fig. 8. 




Ellipse. One of the conic sections. An ellipse may be 
drawn, by fixing the ends of a string to two points, f 
and f {fig- 2.) in a sheet of paper, and then carrying 
the point of a pencil round in the loop of the string 
If apt stretched, the length of the string being greater 
than the distance between the two points. The points 
F and /are called the foci, and the distance f. c is the 
eccentricity, c being the centre of the ellipse ; it is 
evident that the less f c is, the nearer does the ellipse 
approach the form of a circle. A b is the major axis, 
a h the minor axis, and f a the focal distance. From 
the construction, the length, of the string, v mf.is 
equal to the major axis. If t < be a tanget to any 
poiiit VI, and f »*, fm lines from the foci, the angle r m 
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T is equal to the waglefm t ; and as this is true for eve- 
ry point of the ellipse, it follows that, in an elliptical 
reflecting surface, rays of light or sound coming from 
the focus F will be reflected by the surface to the other 
focus /, since the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, by the theory of optics and acou- 
stics. 

Ellipsoid of revolution, A solid formed by the revolution 
of an ellipse about its axis. If the ellipse revolves 
about its minor axis, the ellipsoid will be oblate, or 
flattened at the poles, like an orange ; if the revolution 
be about the major axis, the ellipsoid will be drawn 
out at the poles, or prolate, like an egg. 

Ellijpticity. Eccentricity, or deviation from the circular 
or spherical form. 

Elongation, The angular distance of a celestial body 
from the sun, as^ it would be seen from the centre of 
the earth. 

Epoch. The assumed instant from whence all the subse- 
quent and antecedent periods of a celestial body are 
estimated. 

Equation of time. The difference betwcjen the time shown 
by a watch, and that given by a dial, or the difference 
01 mean and true time. 

Equation of the centre. The difference between the 
true and mean motion of a planet or satellite. At its 
maximum, it is equal to the eccentricity of the orbit, 
since it is the difference of the motion of a body in 
an ellipse, and in a circle whose diameter is equal to 
the major axis of the ellipse. 

Equator, The terrestrial equator is the equinoctial line. 
The celestial equator is the great circle traced in the 
starry heavens by the imaginary extension of the 
plane of the terrestrial equator. 
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Equinoxes, The Temal and autumiial equinoxes are two 
points in the heavens diametrically opposite to one 
another, that is 180" apart The hne in which the 

S lanes of the equator and ecliptic intersect passes 
irough them. The vernal equinox is the point from 
whence the longitudes or angular distances of the ce- 
lestial bodies are estimated ; it is generally called the 
first point of Aries, though these two points have not 
coincided since the early ages of astronomy, about 
two thousand two hundred and thirty-two years ago, 
on account of the- precession or retrograde motion of 
the equinoctial points. 

Etherial medium. The ether or highly elastic fluid with 
which space is filled. 

Evection, A certain periodic inequality in the motion of 
the moon. 

Eccentricity, The distances between the centre and focus 
of an ellipse, or o f, (fig. 2.) 

Extraordinary refraction. See Refraction. 

Extraordinary ray. See Refraction. 

Focus. A point where converging rays or lines meet. 

Focal distance. The line f a in the conic sections, {fig. 
2, 3, and 4.) 

Foci of an ellipse. Two points f and / {fig. 2.) in the 
major axis, such, that the sum of the two lines drawn 
from them to any point m in the ellipse is equal to the 
major axis a b. 

Fossils^ organic. The remains of ancient animals and 
plants embodied in the strata of the earth. 

Fundamental note. The natural note of any sonorous 
body, as of a string or organ-pipe. 
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Galvanism. Electricity perpetually in motion, and pro- 
duced by chemical action. 

Galvamc battery. An instrument for producing galvanic 
electricity, constructed of alternate layers of two met- 
als and a fluid. 

Galvanic circuit. Three substances in contact, generat- 
ing a stream of electricity, which flows in a perpet- 
ual circuit through them. 

Galvafwmeter, An instrument for measuring the inten- 
sity of the galvanic force. 

Genera of plants. The divisions of plants into families, 
each of which contains a variety of species. 

General analytical expression. The representation in 
symbols of a series of reasoning, including every 
particular case of the subject in question. 

Geometrical progression. A series of quantities increas- 
ing or diminishing by a continual multiplication or 
division by the same quantity, as the numbers 1, 2, 4, 
8, 16, &c., which are constantly multiplied by 2, or 
the series 1, ^ ], |, &c., which aecreases by tne con- 
Hhual division by 2. 

Graphical construction of an orbit. The drawing of an 
orbit by ruler and compass from given observations. 

Gravity. The attraction of matter, weight. 

Gravitating force. The force with which matter attracts ; 
its intensity varies inversely as the sauare of the dis- 
tance ; that is, the weight of a body aecreases in pro- 
portion as the square of its distance from the centre 
of the earth increases, and vice versd. But if the 
body be within the surface of the earth, the force va- 
ries inversely as the distance from the centre. 

Gravitation. Sensible gravity. 
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Chrylli Qrasshoppers, crickets, locusts, &c. 

Harmonics, The doctrine of musical sound. 

Harmonic sounds. The sympathetic notes heard along 
with the principal note of a musical string, or other 
sonorous Dody. 

Harmonic divisions. The parts into which a vibrating 
musical string spontaneously divides itself, each of 
which gives a distinct note, hesides the principal note 
arising from the vibration of the whole string. 

Harmonic colors. Tints which become visible upon look- 
ing stead&stly at a bright colored light, supposed to 
be analogous to the sympathetic notes of a musical 
string. 

Helix. A curve like a corkscrew, whose tumings may 
either be circular or elliptical. 

Homogeneous light. Rays of the same color. 

Homogeneous spheroid. A spheroid of uniform density. 

Horizontal plane. An imaginary plane touching the 
surface of the earth in one point, and terminating on 
all sides in the horizon. 

Horoscope, The relative positions of the planets at the 
time of a person^s birth. 

Hyperbola. One of the conic sections. An open curve, 
having two infinite branches, a b, a d, {fig, 4.) and a 
focus F, to which every point in the curve has a fixed 
relation. 

Hypothesis. A system upon supposition. An assump- 
tion. 
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Iceland spur, A transparent and colorless carbonate of 
lime, consisting of nfly-six parts of lime, and forty-four 
of carbonic acid. It splits or cleaves into solids called 
rhombs {fig, 14.) which are bounded by six similar 
surfaces, whose sides are parallel, but the angles are 
not right angles : it possesses the property of double 
refraction in an eminent degree. 

Impetus. A force whose intensity is measured by the 
mass of a body and the square of its velocity con- 
jointly. 

Incidence of light. The angle which rays make with a 
perpendicular to the surface upon which they fall. 
Let A B, fig. 9, be the reflecting surface, then s i is 




the incident and i r the refracted ray, the angle sip 
being equal to the angle rip. 

Inclination of an orbit. The angle in fig, 8. which the 
plane oi an orbit p n a N makes with the plane of the 
ecliptic c N E n. 

Indigenous. Native to a particular spot or country. 

Inertia. The disposition of matter to remain in its state 
of rest or motion. 

Itnerfer 67106 of undulations. The combination of two se- 
ries of waves in a fluid so as to augment, diminish, 
or destroy each other. 

Isochronous. In equal times. 
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Isothermal lines. Imaginary lines passing through such 
places as have the same mean annual temperature. 

Isogeoihermal lines. Imaginary lines passing through all 
those places within the surface of the earth, where 
the mean internal temperature is the same. 

Kepler^ s laws. Three laws in the planetary motions dis- 
covered hy Kepler, which furnish the data from 
whence the principle of gravitation is established : 
they are, first, that the radii vectores of the planets 
and comets describe areas proportional to the time : 
second, that the orbits of the planets and comets are 
conic sections, having the sun in one of their foci ; 
and third, that the squares of the periodic times of 
the planets are proportional to the cubes of their mean 
distances from the sun. These laws extend also to 
the satellites. 

Latent heat. Caloric existing in all bodies, which is not 
sensible, and cannot be detected by the thermometer. 

Latitude. Terrestrial latitude is the angular distance be- 
tween the vertical or plumb-line at any place and the 
Elane of the equator. Celestial latitude is the 
eight of a heavenly body above or below the plane 
of the ecliptic, as ^n s ^, fig. 8 ; when above, it has 
north, and when below that plane, it has south 
latitude. 

Length of a wave. The distance between two particles 
of an undulating fluid similarly displaced and mov- 
ing similarly, consequently the length is the dis- 
tance between two consecutive hollows or elevations. 

Lens. A transparent substance with curved surfaces. 
The glasses of a telescope and of spectacles are leu- 
ses. A lens may be convex on both sides, or it may 
have both sides concave ; one side may be convex 
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and the other concave ; one side plane and the other 
convex ; or lastly, one side may b^ plane and the 
other concave. 

iMibration, A balancing motion. 

Lines of the second order. The circle ellipse, paraboIa« 
hyperbola, and generally such as are expressed alge- 
braically by a quadratic equation. See Curves of ike 
second order. 

Lines of no variation. Imaginary lines passing through 
all places where the needle of the mariner's compass 
points to the true north, that is, to the pole of the 
earth's rotation. 

Lines of perpetual snow. Imaginary lines passing through 
the limits of perpetual snow from the equator to the 
poles. 

Longitude, Terrestrial longitude is the angular distance 
of a place from a meridian arbitrarily chosen, such as 
that of Greenwich. 

Longitude of a heavenly body. The true longitude of a 
planet, as of m, fig. 8, is its angular distance SP s m 
from T the vernal equinox, estimated on its elliptical 
orbit ; its mean longitude is its angular distance from 
the same point, supposing the planet to move equally 
in a circle whose radius is <equal to the mean distance 
of the body from the sun. The difference between 
the two is the equation of the centre. 

Longitude of the perihelion. The angular distance of the 
perihelion of an orbit f^om the vernal equinox, as s 

IP, fig' 8. 

Longitude of the node. The angular distance of the node 
of an orbit from the vernal equinox as, s n, fig. 8. 

Longitude of the epoch. The angular distance of a 

29 
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colestia] body from the vernal equinox at the instant 
assumed as the origin of time whence all its subse- 
quent and antecedent longitudes are estimated. 

LuTiar distance. The angular distance of the centre of a 
celestial object from the centre of the moon. 

Magnetic equator. The imaginary line passing through 
those places where there is no dip, that is, where the 
compass needle is horizontal. It encircles the earth, 
but does not coincide with the terrestrial equator. 

Magnetic meridian. The vertical plane passing through 
th« direction of the needle of the compass at any 
place. 

Magnetic poles. Points of the earth where the intensity 
of the magnetic force is greatest. 

Magnetic induction. The effect of magnets to excite 
magnetism in bodies near them. 

Magneto-electric induction. The effect of galvanic cur- 
rents to produce magnetism, in bodies near them ca- 
pable of receiving it. 

Major axis or greatest diameter of an ellipse. See El- 
lipse^ A B, fig. 2. 

Mass. The quantity of «iatter in a body. It is propor- 
tional to the density and yplume conjointly. 

Mathematics. The science of number and quantity. 

Mean distance. The mean distance of a planet from the 
sun, or of a satellite from its planet, is equal to half 
the major axis of its orbit. 

Mean longitude- See Longitude. 

Mean motion. Equable motion in a circular orbit at the 
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mean distance during the same time that the body 
accomplishes a reTolation in its elliptical orbit. 

Mean time. The time shown by clocks and watches well 
regulated. 

Mechanics. The science of the equilibrium and motion 
of bodies. 

Meridian. A vertical plane passing through the poles of 
the earth. 

Meteorites- Stones which fall from the heavens. 

Mica. A certain mineral. 

Minor axis. See Ellipse. 

Minus. Less. The sign of Subtraction. 

Molecules. The indefinitely small or ultimate particles of 
matter. 

Momentum. Force measured by the mass and simple ve- 
locity conjointly. 

ilonocotyledonous plarUs', Such as have seeds of one 
lobe. 

MootCs southing. The time when the moon comes to the 
meridian of any place, which happens about forty- 
eight minutes later each day. 

Multiple systems of stars. Three or more stars revolv- 
ing about their common centre of gravity. 

Nebula. White misty appearance in the heavens like the 
milky way ; some of them, when viewed with power- 
ful telescopes, are found to be clusters of stars, others 
always retain the cloudy form. 

Nebulosity of comets. The coma or misty appearance 
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which always surrounds their heads, and of which 
their whole mass is often composed. 

NUkeL A metal. 

Nodes, The two opposite points n and n^fig. 8, in which 
the orhit n a n p of a planet or comet intersects the 
plane c n e n of the ecliptic. Part, n a ?i, of the 
orhit lies above the plane of the ecliptic, and part, n p 
N, below it. The ascending node n is the point 
through which the body passes in rising above the 
plane of the ecliptic, and the descending node n is 
the point in which the body sinks below it. The 
nodes of a satellite's orbit are the points in which it 
intersects the plane of the orbit of its primary. 

Nodes, line of. The intersection n n^fig. 8. of the plane 
of the orbit of a planet or comet with the plane of 
ecliptic. It passes through S, the centre of tne sun. 

Nodal points. Points of a sonorous body which remain 
at rest during its vibrations. 

Nodal lines. Lines of sonorous surfaces which remain 
at rest during their vibrations. 

Non-electrics, Substances in which electricity cannot be 
sensibly excited by friction. 

Nucleus of a comet. The part of its head which appears 
to be dense. Frequently they have none. 

Nucleus of the earth. The solid part 

Nutation. A variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic 
from the attraction of the sun and moon on the pro- 
tuberant matter at the terrestrial equator. 

Nutation of the lunar orbit. A variation in the inclina- 
tion of the lunar orbit from the action of the matter 
at the earth's equator on the moon. It is the reaction 
of terrestrial nutation. 
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Oasis. A fertile spot in a desert. 

Oblate spheroid. A solid like an orange, which may be 
formed by the rotation of an ellipse about its minor 
axis, and is therefore flattened at the poles. 

Obliquity of the ecliptic. The angle formed by the plane 
of the terrestrial equator with the plane oi the 
ecliptic. 

OseUlation, A motion to and fro, like the pendulum of a 
clock. 

Occultation. The eclipse of a star or planet by the moon 
or by another planet. 

Opposition. A body is said to be in opposition when its 
longitude differs from that of the sun by 180°. 

Optics. The science of light and colors. 

Optic axis of a crystal. A ray of light passing through 
a doubly refracting crystal, such as Iceland spar, is 
generally divided into two rays, but in certain direc- 
tions it is transmitted in one ray only : these direc> 
tions arg called the optic axes of a crystal. 

Orbit. The track or path of a celestial body in the 
heavens. 

Ordinary refraction. See Refraction. 

Ordinary ray. See Refraction, 

Parabola. One of the conic sections. It is the line de- 
scribed by a cannon ball, and has two infinite branch- 
es, A B, A D, fig. 3. and there is a point f within it 
called the focus, to which every point in the curve 
bears a certain relation. 

Parabolic elements. See Elements of an orbit. 

20* 
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PartUlax. The angle under which we view an object ; 
it therefore diminishes as the distance increases. 

PmraUax of a eeltstial object The angle which the ra- 
dios of the earth would be seen under, if viewed from 
^ that object 

ParaUaz horizonial. The parallax of a celestial body 
when in the horizon. Parallax«is then at its maxi- 
mum ; it decreases as the height of the body above 
the horizon increases. 

Parallax annual The angle which the diameter of the 
earth's orbit would be seen under, if viewed from a 
celestial body, as a fixed star. 

ParallacHc motion. The motion of a body is said to be 
parallactic when the space described by it subtends 
'or is seen under a sensible angle. 

Parallelogram, A four-sided plane figure, a b, fig. 10. 
whose opposite sides are parallel i the diameter is 

Fig. 10. 




the straight lino joining two of its opposite angles. 

Passage at the perihelion. The passage of a body 
through the point of its orbit that is nearest to the 
sun. 

Penumbra. The shadow or imperfect darkness which 
precedes and follows an eclipse. 

Perigee. The points in which the sun and moon are 
nearest to the eaUh. 
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PerikeUmL The point p Jig. 8. of an orbit wUch is 
neaiest to the son. 

PerikeKau dUUmce. The shortest distance of a planet 
or comet fiom the Sim, ps,jE^. 8. 

Period inequalUy. An irregxilarity in the motion of a 
celestial body requiring a comparatively short time 
for its accomplishment 

Periodic time* The time in which a planet or comet 
performs a revolntion roand the sun, or a satellite 
abont its primary. 

PeriurbaHans. Irregularities in the motions of bodies 
from some disturbing cause. 

Pkanerogamaus plaiUs. Such as have apparent flowers 
and seeds. 

Phases of the moon. The periodic changes in the cnlight- 
ened part of her disc from a crescent to a circle, de- 
pending upon her position with regard to the sun 
and earth. 

Phases of an undulation. Alternate changes in the sur* 
£ice or density of a fluid. The fluid particles in the 
tops or in the hollows of a series of waves are in the 
same phases, because their displacement and motion 
are equal and in the same direction : whereas the 
fluid particles in the tops of a series of waves are in 
diflerent phases from those in the hollows, because 
the displacement and motion of the first are equal, but 
opposite to those of the second. For example : in 
waves of water, the particles in the tops have arrived 
at their greatest elevation, and are beginning to sink 
down, whereas those in the hollows have reached 
their greatest depression, and are beginning to rise 
up. 
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PlUnomena, Appearances. 

Physical. Belonging to material nature. 

Pkfsic(hMathema4ieal sciences. Sciences in which natu- 
ral phenomena are explained by mathematical reason- 
ing. 

PUeh in Music. The depth or shrillness of a note. It 
depends upon the number of vibrations the sonorous 
body makes in a second. The more rapid the vibra- 
tion the higher the pitch. 

Plane. Licngth and breadth without thickness. 

Plane of reflection. The plane passing through the in- 
cident and reflected rays of light or sound as s i, i r, 
fig. 9. It is perpendicular to the reflecting surface. 

Plane of refraction. The plane passing through the in- 
cident and refracted rays of light s i and i o, fig. 13. 
it is perpendicular to the refracting surface. 

Plane of polarization. The plane passing through the 
incident and polarized ray.. It is at right angles to 
the plane of reflection, but deviates from the plane of 
ordinary refraction 

Plus. More ; the sign of addition. 

Polarity. The tendency of magnetized bodies to point 
to the magnetic poles of the earth. 

Polarized light. Light which by reflection or refraction 
at a certain angle, or by refraction in certain crj^stals, 
has acquired the property of exhibiting opposite ef- 
fects in planes at right angles to each other. This 
property is explained on the undulatory theory by 
supposing the particles of the ether to vibrate in one 
plane. 
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Pvlarizaiton^ circular. The property which light ac- 
qaires, by transmission through quartz and certain 
liquids, of producing a succession of appearances 
which follow each other in a circular order, as the 
thickness of the medium is increased. This proper- 
ty is explained 6n the undulatory theory by suppos- 
ing the particles of the ether to yibrate in circles one 
after the other, the undulation going on in a circular 
helix like a corkscrew penetrating a cork. 

Polarization^ elliptical. The property which light ac- 
quires, by reflection at the surfaces of metals and in 
other ways, of producing appearances partly analo- 
gous to those of circular polarization. It is ex- 
plained by supposinfif the undulation to follow the 
course of an eUiptical helix. 

Pole$. The extremities of the axis about which a body 
revolves. 

Poles of the earth. The extremities of the axis of diur- 
nal rotation. 

Poles, magnetic. Points in the earth where the intensity 
of the magnetic force is a maximum. Of these there 
are certainly three, probably four, all of which differ 
from the poles of rotation. 

Poles of a magnet. Points in a magnet where the intern 
sity of the magnetic force is a maximum ; one of 
these attracts and another repels the same pole of 
another magnet. 

Poles of maximum cold. Points in the surface of the 
earth where the mean annual temperature is a max- 
imum, there are several, but none of them coincide 
with the poles of rotation. 

Precession of the equinoxes. A retrograde motion of the 
equinoctial points in consequence of the action of the 
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sua and moon upon the protuberant matter at the 
earth's equator. 



Prmary. In astronomy aignifies the planet about which 
ft satellite revolves. 



glass or other substance, li 
□ered stick, 8s^^. U. 



Prism, a doubly refracting. A prism made of a doubly 
reiractin^ substance, as Iceland spar. 

PriimeUie colors. The colors of the rainbow. 

Projected. Thrown; transferred by means of lines. 

Projection. A linear sut&ce tssaid to be projected upon 
B plane when parallel straight lines are drawn from 
every point of them to the plane. The projection of 
an orbit is therefore its daylight shadow, since the 
fiun's rays are sensibly paralleL 



Prolate spheroid. A solid figure something like an egg. 
See Ellipsoid. 

Pulse. A vibration. 
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Pyramidn A solid bounded by a base having several 
sides, and by a namber o{ triangular planes whose 
summits meet in one point called the apex, as Jig. 12. 




Pyrometer, An instrument for measuring intense de- 
grees of heat. 

QuadraTii* Ninety degrees, the fourth part of a circle. 

Quadrature. A celestial body is said to be in quadrature 
when it is ninety degrees distant from the sun. 

Quartz. Rock crystal ; a siliceous mineral whose primi- 
tive form is a rhomboid, fig, 14, but it is generally 
crystallized in six-sided prisms terminated by six-sia- 
ed pyramids. 

Radiation- An emission of rays. 

Radius equatorial. A line drawn from the centre of a 
spheroid to its equator. 

Radius polar. A Ime drawn from the centre of a sphe- 
roid to its pole. 

Radius of a sphere. Any straight line drawn from the 
centre of a sphere to its circumference. 

Radius vector. The imaginary line joining the centre of 
the sun and the centre of a planet or comet, or the 
centre of a "f lanet and that of its satellite, aa s «»» 
fig^ 8. 
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RmiU. A fraction expressing the relation which one 
qnantit^ h^irs to another. Proportion is the equality 
of ratior. 

Rectangle, A four -sided plane figure, in which all the 
anffles are right angks, and its opposite sides equal 
and parallel When ail the sides are equal, it is a 
square. 

Reflection, The bending back of rays of light or sound 
from a surface. The angles made by the rays with 
a perpendicular to the sur&ce, in coming and going 
are equal. K the ray, s i, {fig, 9) be reflected by a 
sur&ce A B, in the direction i r, then the angle sip 
is equal to rip. 

Ref reaction. The bending or breaking of a ray of light 
in jpassing through media of different densities, as in 
gomg from air into water or glass, and the contrary. 

Fig. 13. 




If 6 g {fig- 13.) be a refracting medium, as a piece 
of glass, then s i is the incident, and i o the refrac- 
ting ray. 

Refraction ordinary* Light is said to suffer ordinary re- 
fraction, when both the incident and refracted rays 
are in a plane at right angles to the refracting surface. 
This plane is called the plane of ordinary refraction, 
and the refracted ray is named the ordinary ray. 
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RefraetiaTij €ztraardinaiy. Light is said to suffer extra- 
ordinary refraction, when it is refracted in a difierent 
plane from that of ordinary refraction. The plane 
m question is called the plane of extraordinary re- 
fraction, and the ray so refracted is named the extra- 
ordinary ray. In Iceland spar, and other douhly re- 
fracting substances, with one optic axis, the incident 
ray is split into two, one of which suffers ordinary, 
and the other extraordinary refraction, but in all 
doubly refracting substances, having two optic axes, 
both rays suffer extraordinary refraction. 

Resulting force. The force resulting from the joint ef* 
fects of a number of forces. 

Retrograde motion of a celestial body. Its motion from 
east to west, or contrary to the signs of the zodiac. 

Revolution of a planet. Its motion round the sun. 

Revolution sidereal. The consecutive returns of a planet 
to the same star. 

Revolution tropical. The consecutive returns of a planet 
to the same tropic or equinox. 

Rkomh. A plane four-sided figure, whose opposite sides 
are equal and parallel, but all its sides are not equal, 
nor are its angles right angles. 

Rhomboid or rombohedron, A solid formed by six planes ; 
the opposite planes being equal and similar rhombs 
parallel to one another, but all the planes are not ne- 
cessarily equal nor similar, nor are its angles right 
angles {Fig. 14.) 

Fig. 14. 
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Rotation. The motion of a body round an axis. 

Sauri or Saurians, Reptiles of the lizard kind, as croco- 
diles. 

Secular iruqtuilities. Variations in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, requiring many ages for their ac- 
complishment. 

Sidereal day. The time included between two consecu- 
tiye transits of the same star at the same meridian. 

Sidereal year. The time included between two consecu- 
tive returns of the sun to the same star. 

Sine. The perpendicular drawn from the extremity of 
an arc to the diameter of a circle, c d, {fig. 5,) is the 
sine of the arc c b. 

Solstices. The points in which the sun is &rthest from 
the equator. 

Solar spectrum. The colored image of the sun refracted 
through a prism. 

Space. The boundless region which contains all creation. 

Species of plants. Plants of the same kind. 

Sphere. A solid formed by the rotation of a semi-circle 
about its diameter. 

Spheroid of revolution, or Ellipsoid. A solid formed by 
the revolution of an ellipse about one of its axes. The 
spheroid will be oblate or prolate, according as the 
revolution is performed about the minor or major 
axis of the ellipse. Spheroids are sometimes irregu- 
lar in their form. 

Spiral. A curve like a watch spring. It may be circu- 
lar, like a thread wound about a round rod ; or ellip- 
tical, like a thread winding about an oval stick. 

Stratum. A layer. 
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Suhieud, To be opposite. In fig, 5, the arc c b subtends 
the angle cab. 

Sulphate of lime. A mineral capable of being split into 
thin transparent plates ; it consists of 327 of liino, 
46'3 of sulphuric acid, and 2 1 of wat^r. 

Synodic revolution of the moon The time between two 
coDsecutiye new or full moons. 

Syzjfgies. The points in the moon's orbit where she is 
new or full. 

Tangent. A straight line touching a curve in one point, 
as T < in fig. 2. 

Tangential force. A force in the direction of the tan- 
gent 

Time^ true. Time shown by a dial, or apparent time. 

Time, mean. Time shown by ordinary clocks and 
watches. 

Thermo-electric currents. Streams of electricity, excited 
by heat 

Transit. The passage of a body across the meridian of a 
place. 

Trawit of Venus avd Mercury. The apparent passage 
of these planets across the sun's disc. 

Trigonometrical measurements. Mensuration of the sur* 
&ce of the earth by a series of triangles. 

Tropical year. The period between the consecutive re- 
turns of the sun to the same tropic or solstice. 

True distance. The actual distance of a body from the 
' sun, or of a satellite from its planet. 

Undulation. A wave. 
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Undulaiory theory- The mechanical priiiciple9 of the 
motion of wayes. 

Vapor. Steam. 

VariatioTi' A periodic inequality in the motion of the 
moon. 

Variation of the compass^ The deviation of the compass 
needle from the true north. 

Vertical. The direction of the plumb-line. 

Vertical plane* A plane passing through the plumb-line, 
consequently at right angles to the horizon. 

Ve^cles. Small hollow spheres of water. 

Vibration* A motion to and fro* 

Visual rof. A ray of light coming from any object to the 
eye. 

Volta-electric induction. The disposition of electric cur- 
rents to produce similar currents in bodies near them 
capable of receiving them. 
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Aberration of light, 28 

Acceleration of tne moon, 34 

Action, compound and disturbed, 
of the spheres. 14 

Air, elasticity or, 73, 104 

Airy, Professor, 56, 170, 176 

AlgaB, 217 

Algol, the star, 299 

Alps, the, 213 

Amazons, river of the, 94 

Andes, the, 107 

Arabian science, 87 

Arago, M., 108, 172, 264 

Arcs of the meridian, measure- 
ment of, 45, 47 

Asia, north-west basin of, 106 

Astronomy, physical, 5 ; divis- 
ions of the science of, 57 

Astronomical tables, 57 

Atmosphere, the, 99, 104, 129,230 

Attraction, its power universal, 
5,10 

and repulsion, electrical, 

227,274 

-, capillary, 100 



Aurora Borealis, 136, 232, 252 
Axis of the earth, 71 
. Bacon, 29 
Barometer, the, 104 
Battery, voltaic, 235, 275 

, galvanic, 237 • 

Biot, M., 168, 269 
Birds, 220 

Black, or Negro, 221 
Bradley, Dr., 77 
Caesar, Julius, 81 
Calendar, 80 



Caloric, rays independent of 
light, 178 

■ from all substances, 187 
■ combustion, 188 

Catalogue of stars by Herschel, 
302 

Celestial bodies now seen, 130; 
phenomena of refraction, 131 ; 
atmospheres of, 196 

Centrifugal force opposed to the 
law of gravity, 11, 44; its ac- 
tion on the sea, 97 

Chaldeans, observations by the, 
32,35 

Chimborazo, Mount, 47 

China, observations made in, 84 

Chladni, experiment of, 117 

Christian era, the, 81 

Chronology of the visible heav- 
ens, 300 

Climate, 200, 211, et seq. 

Coal, 68 

Cold, 202, et^eci. [303] 

Colors, prismatic, 136, of the stars, 

Columbus and Lerius, 218, 243 

Comets, theorv of, and descrip- 
tion of EncKe's and other re-' 
markable comets, 278 — 295 

Compass, the mariner's, 243, 268 

Compression, doctrine of, 73 

Conductors, electrical, 224 

Conjunction of planets, dates of, 
39 

Connection of the physical sci- 
ences, conclusion, 317 

Constellations, motion and revo- 
lution of, 301 
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Poles, of maximum cold, 310 

Precession and nutation, 75, 77 

Probabilities, the theory of, 59 

Problem of itie three bodies, 57 

Proportion, law of definite, 103 

CUiailrupeos, 220 

Radiation, principle of, 186 

Rain, 188 

Rays of light, 130, 154 
of heat, 178 

Reflection, phenomena of lumin- 
ous, 134 

Refraction of light, 129; double 
image, 156 

Retina, images, accidental im- 
age, and imagination, 142 

Richtcr's obsevations at Cay- 
enne, 51 

Rivers, declension in the bed of, 
45,06 

Ross, Captain, 241 

Rotatory motion, 252 

— — of the earth, 30; of plan- 
ets, how proved, 60 

Salt, rock, permeable to rays of 
heat, 180 

Salt and sugar, attraction or ab- 
sorption by, 102 

Sap, vegetable, experiments, 169 

Satellites, law of planetary, 10, 

Saturn, the planet, 21 

. description of, 61 

Scoresby, Captain, 133 
Sea-weed, 218 
Shadow of the earth, 37 
Shell-fish, 220 

Shells, marine and fossil, 70 
Sidereal astronomy, 296 et seq. 
Sight, sense of, 178 
Silence of the night, 118 
Sirius, 297 
Solar eclipses, 38 
Solstices, the, 83 
Sound, theory of, 110 
Snow, perpetual, 202 
Space, the immensity of, 313 
Spar, Iceland, 180 
Spectrum, the solar, 179 



Stars, the fixed, 23. 54, 996; 
magnitude of the nxed, W1\ 
some disappear, and at certain 
periods re-appear. 398; binary 
or double stars, 300: colors of, 
303 

Steam, elasticity and expansion, 
194 

Sun, the, is the centre of uni- 
versal gravitation, 10; dis- 
tance ot, 53; parallax of; 53; 
rotation of, 60; the solstices, 
83; the sunbeam, 136 

Svrup, physical facts, 169 

Temperature, observaticms, C8, 
202 et seq. 

Thermo-electricity, 367 

Thermometer, the, 100 

Thunder, 120 

Tides, described, 87 

Time, mean solar, 80 ; decimal 
division, 80, 86 

Torpedo, the, 239 

Tourmaline, 155 

Trade-winds, the, 106 

Universe, the, 31 

Uranus, his satellites, 30: dis- 
tance from the sun, 54, 198 

Vegetation influenced by the de- 
crease of temperature, 312; 
extraordinary, 213 ; compari- 
son of various examples of. 
214 • * 

Velocity of light, 28 ; of sound, 
115; of electricity, 120; of 

. colored rays, 177 

Venus, the transits of, 52; cli- 
mate of, 199 

Voltaic electricity, 235 

Vibrations, aerial, 110 ; of elas- 
tic bodies, 122; of sonorous 
bodies, 124; of light, 146 

Water, a conveyer of sound, 116 

Waves, description, 95 

Week, 81 

Year, the, and the seasons, 76, 
79, 82 

Zinc, oxidation of, 233 
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MIRIAM, OR THE POWER OF TRUTH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "INFLUENCE." 

This tale is professedly founded on an " anecdote, said to be a well-attested 
fact, of an American Jew converted to Christianity by the death of bis only 
child, a beautiful girl, whom he had reared with no common care and affection. 
She embraced the Christian faith unknown to her father, until with her dying 
lips she confessed to him her apostacy from Judaism, giving him at the same 
time a Testament, with a solemn injunction to believe in Jesus of Nazareth." 

This outline is ingeniously and skilfully filled up, and a tale of deep interest 
is produced. There are many passages of deep pathos, and the argument for 
Christianity adapted to the Jews, is happily sustained. We think the pleasure 
and instruction which the book is calculated to aflford, will well repay a perusal. 
— The Presbyterian. 

The style of writing in this volume is simtde and beautiful, as the story is 
tifEiiCXADg.— Boston 'JYaveller. 

The book has enough of Action to enliven the fancy and leratify the curiosity 
of youth, who might not otherwise read it; while it conveys lessons of piety, 
and arguments for the man of understanding. We wish that many a lovely 
Jewess could be persuaded to read " Miriam."— T^As Pkiladdphian. 

The work altogether deserves to stand high in the class of productions to 
which it belongs. — Episcopal Recorder. 

When we see a book which bears the imprint of Key & Biddlo, we are always 
sure to see a handsome one. In this case, we can give as high praise to the 
uiatter as we can to the mechanical execution. 

" Influence" was one of the very best of that class of religious novels lately 
80 prevalent in England ; and its gifted young author has even improved u|)on 
herself, in this affecting and powerful story. She has aken that touching inci- 
dent, well known through the medium of our tracts, of a Jewish maiden who, 
on her dying bed, won over her reluctant father to the religion of the Jesus ho 
despised. 

It was a subject too good to be Irfl unimproved, and in "Miriam" has been 
embalmed, one of the xiumx. beautiful and delicate religious narratives we have 
ever read. No one whose feelings and sympathies are uncornipted, can peruMS 
this touching tale, without feeling a strong interest, and that sympathy which 
will sometimes melt them into tears. Upon the publication of Miriam in Lon- 
don, it quickly ran through three editions, and we doubt not it will attain a 
co-extensive popularity here, where there is more freshness of the feelings, and 
a more deeply imbued spirit of rational piety, to appreciate the fine tone of reli- 
gious spirit which pervades it. — JV*. Y. Com. Adv. 
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cented for pronunciation. By Thomas Rees, LKD., P.R.S.A. The 
above Dictionary will make a beautiful pocket volume, same size 
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IX)NDON. By Richard Rush, Envoy Extiaordinaiy and Minister 
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MEMOmS OP HORTENSE BEAUHARNAIS, DUCHESS 
OP ST. LEU AND EX-QUEEN OP HOLLAND. 

Thia ii an intereirting account of a cootpieuoufl character. She waa the 
dauirbtar of Joacphine Beaubarnaia, alias, or afterwarda, Jnainibine Bonapartt, 
fiirmer wife of Napoleon of France ; and abe became the wife of Louia Bonaparte, 
ttaa ez-king of Holland. Of cboee who bave figured at large on the great tbeatn 
of life, at one of the moat memorable eraa in hiatory, many intereeting anee> 
dotea are given. We can aafely recommend tbia work to the readiog paMi6.<— 
jtBuriem» SmtiituL 

No one of all thoae diatingniabed peraonagea who oeeupiad ao laife a nsM in 
the worM'aeye. from their connexion with Napoleon, preaenta a atory of deeper 
intereat than the amiable and accompliabed auVject of tbeae mrraoira. PMaeaa- 
ing all the grace and fkacination of manner, which ao eminently eharacteriaad 
ber mother, the Empreaa Joaephine, abe baa a atrength and cultivation of intel- 
lect : an extent and variety of knowledge ; and a philoaopbic fortitude which 
the Emproaa never could boast. Unhappy in her marriage, abe waa yet a de- 
voted wife and fond mother; and though gifted with every quality to adorn 
royalty, ahe willingly witlidrew to the ahadea of private life, reaigninf the erowa 
toe had embeliiihed without a murmur. 

Many of the details of CMa work w\\\ Ve <SMand deeply intafeating, and the notea 
Mm copioua and instructing. Tbft U%SA\m>m\MA\%\>%^\Vi^K«iattrvcHl theapjM 
of bis original.— Soturdflj Cbuner. ^ 






HARPE'S HEAD, 

A LEGEND OF KENTUCKY. 

Bjr Jamu Hall, Eaq. author of Legendi of the Wvtt, &c. A-c. 

It u an able production, characteriitie of the writer*! eminent tnlfnt*. and 
abounding with Barrativea and aketchei of abnorbing intoriMiii. The liistitry uf 
Harpe forou the ground-work of the tale, the incidents of which are Utiw U^iiihI 
with much skiU and tikcL—Pkiiad. Oazetu. 

Harpe*! Head la one of the moat interesting atoriea with which wv are ao- 
qnainted.— Il«t/y CknnieU. 

Judge Hall ia among the moat popular of American writera, and in the nrt>iieni 
pfodactioB, has gfTen another proof of the felicity of hia geniua. It abiiuiidii 
with narratives and aketchea of deep interest, relating to the early iieriiHla (»f 
the lettlenent of Kentucky.— JV. T. C&m. Ade. 

Mr. Jamsb Hall, a native of Philadelphia, and fiivorably known an the auilitw 
of Legenda of the West, has Just published a new work, eniitlfd " llAara's 
Ha*D. A Legend af Kentuek^.** It is well calculated to add to his (huw, and 
Ciiough it bean evidences of being a hasty composition, refliTts great crettit 
«poB tiw author. It is the story of M icajah Uarpe, a Kentiickian FreebwitiT, 
aad the scene chanma flrom Virginia, in the olden time, to Ohio and Kt* iiturK^. 
Ttaa aeeount of a Virginia Barbecue is ao well and naturally executiHl, that ii 
must become a fkvorite. It is here inserted as a (kvorablo specimen of tlw wtirk. 
Mias Pendleton is altogether lovely.— PsHZraa's Daitff Ado. 

WUh the ordinary charactara which must be found ia aueh a compoHitiun, we 
have one quite original being, in the peraon of ** Hark Short, the snake-killer ;" 
and the production, aa a wJKole, forma one of the most engaging volumes that 
we have met with. To its other meriu we should not omit to add tliat, like 
other writlnga fkfom the same pen, it is distinguished by an unobtrusive tone of 
the purest moral sentiment. — Fenn. Inqnirer. 

we cheerfully commend this work to the attention of our readers, assuring 
them that they will be amuaed, entertained, and inatructod by its pcruHal— tl»ey 
will find Indian warfkre,— savage modes of life— the difAculties and daneeni 
experieneed by the early pioneera in the "for, for west**— delineated with a 
hand, in language glowing, vivid, and natural.— AJUioaa/ Manner, 



WACOUSTA, OR THE PROPHECY ; 

A Talk op thx Canadas. 2 voIr. 

TUm work ia of a deeply interesting character, and Juatly lays claim to bo of 
the hlgheat cast. We think it decidedly superior to any priHlurilon of iIm: kind 
which has recently emanated from the presa. It abounds with thrilling sreues, 
and the author hai diaptayed a power of delineation rarely aurpasaod.-Zls/ly /a> 
teiligeneer. 

we have read it, and unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the most deeply in- 
Cereating works of fiction which has met our eye for many a month. It is a his- 
torical novel— the scenes of which are laid principally at Detroit and Maekina 
—and Bome of the tragic events which thoae places witnessoil in the early aettle- 
■lent of the country, are given with liistoiic accuracy— imrtlcularly tlm maa- 
■aere of Maekina.— The author is evidently conversant with Indian strntafem 
and with Indian eloquence ; and has presented us with specimens of both, truly 
characteristic of the untutored savage. We would gladly present our readers 
with an extract from this interesting work, did our limits permit. In lieu of an 
•ztraet, however, we commend the work itself to them.— Ovsiaisre/a/ Herald, 

The principal personage of this novel is a savage chief, and the story of his 
retreat, bearing off captive tlie daughter of the Governor, is told with thrilling 
^fcet. It la well written throughout, and abounda with interestliig aeeuea. — 
Gna. Ada. 
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THE YOUNG LADY'S SUNDAY BOOK ; 

A Practical Manual of the Christian Duties of Piety, Benevo- 
lence, and Sel^^vernment Prepared with ^rticulgir TOfeceoee 



«\ 



to tho F(mnntion oftlio Frmalp Character. Bv the author of "The 
Vciiin<r Mair.s Own Jk>uk.*' Philadelphia. Key & Biddle, 1833. 
3*Jim\ pp. ;U*i. 

Wi' havi> ri'sid ninny of th<> roIoctionR in this little volume, and bare met witk ^ 
noiiims ohjiTtionalilu—fiiinernlly. tliu stylo 18 ptire, caxy, aud pleaning, audtbe 
niattiT ffoiMl. well ralrnlntH for thr puriMime for wfiicli tliu work is intended, 
and wv rltiM-rriiilv recuntnu'iul it to tlio iiemonM for whom it in principally dMIfn- 
vd, n!> pnifiiahlti ^or iiiHtriirlioii. — Kpineepal Reeonter. 

A ^lo^t attrartivu little volume in itsu opppo ranee— and in thii am of sweeping 
friviility in litiTatiin!, of far mipchor excellence in it« contents. Certainly Kune 
Kuril niiiiiunl was riMiiiiri'd for tlio cliMM.'t — when novolfl and light reading of eteiy 
di'srription ha%'<> ho rulud paramount in the drawing-room. We can give it no 
hi«.'licr prairtu than to i^ay that the uxtracts are of a character to acoompliah all 
that the tiilo-pagc IidUIb out.— A*. 1'. Com. Jido. 

A collrciioii of excellent sentiment? from approved authors, and adapted par- 
ticularly to tho formation of the fi'nialp character. The chapters are abort, and 
emhrace a ftreat variety of subjectit of religious tendency, and altogetlier tiie 
b(Hik is reiilete with instruction. It i« illustrated by two pretty engravings.— JPrcr^ 
btfterian. 

As tlie public feelinff now runs, the publishers of this little work bave done 
well by their effort to keep it in a proper channel. The Young Lady*k Bunday 
lliMik isi alto»i>ih(T practical in its character, and consisting, as it does, of slwci 
pii>C(>s, takes a wiilr> ranpe in it!> subjects. 

It i» calculated to do good, and we should be happy to see the principles incul- 
cated in the portions we have read become the ruling principles of all.— >ltania/ 
and l\leffrnph. 

Mon*T*. Kifv ic Diddle have Jufit issued a volume of the most beautiflil kind, 
entitled The Young Lady's Sundai/ Book. It is full of pure, didactic matter, the 
fruits of a pious and gifted mind; and while the clearness and light of its jMiges 
commend tliem to the eye, tlie truth of the precepts finds its way to tbo neart. 
The work can be unhoHitatinsly praised, as worthy in all respects, llie embel- 
lishments are finisliiHl and tasteful. *^ fiJedifatio7t" the frontispiece^ fhuB the 
hurin of ElliSy would add a grace to any annual. We trust Messrs. Key ^ Biddle 
ren>ive a liberal patronape flrom the religious community, for we know of no 
liiKikscllcrs in tliii* country who issue more good volumes calculated to subserve 
the immortal interests of man.— P/tilad. Gaz. 









TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES, 

Comprisinrr visits to the most interesting scenes in North America, 
and the West Indies, with Notes on Negro Slavery sjkI Canadian 
Emigration. By Capt J. K Alexander, 42d Royal Higfahnders, 
F. R. G. S. M. R. A. S. &c. author of Travels in Ava, Persia, &A. 

We are happy to have the opportunity aflTorded us of noticing such a book of 
travels as that nailed Transatlantic Sketches.— ilmerican Sentinel. 

One of \\v*. ni(*st inten^stiufr and instructive works that has appeared for some 
time, has just been issued from the press of Key A: Biddle, entitled Transat- 
lantic Sketches.— Pew 71. Inquirer. 

We wi^ll we had room to speak of this volume according to our high opinion 
of its merit, and to make the reader acquainted with tho style and spirit of the 
writer, by presenting some extracts. Captain Alexander, as a narrator of what 
he sees and hears, has hit our taste exactly. We do not feel like a reader, but 
a fellow-travellur- not in c/)nipany with a dull, prosing fellow, but with a gen- 
tleman of life and spirit, of wit and learning. Ujwn the whole, we commendthe 
book to tho public, as one of the very best of the numerous recent publications 
of travels that have been scut f\)rth.— Com. lleruld. 

TIIE RELIGIOUS SOUVENIR; 

A Christmas, New- Year's, and Birth-Day Present for 1834. 
Edited by G. T. BedcW, Ti.Ii,, '\\\\is\x».\ftd with eight splendid steel 
engravluge. 



By ggy iL BiDDi«a. 

^ A wtnae, too, which does nut dcf raile or divgrm-M iliu miHi 1 1 hi ••iitiM> i 
tiacdL OQC to piOT away with the winter frri'*-iia HihI hiIumi ••m i iiiMm i ^ n 

Ion, bat to Baintain alaatinghold on ilir utitnnuu »i tin. i iiiiuHitu •!• uiiiii 

at leaat to loof at good taate and gtuMl m-umn ahull imvii iiii» »..i,. ii, ii„ I 
tioB i/ihodkM. We hare read the voliiin« ramriilly nimI iIu iikI Ii. ..umi. i . , . 
it OM of anniual intercut an wHI na aoiid iiiuiii /' .» ii.t ..i» 



Kef & Biddle have mad« n vuliiitldii |rt«:iH:Hi in m-Iij^i.mi- |i.ii.tii 
giianliaaa, and friends, in thia elKKMut litiU: vniiiiin; iVii» .iitMiiM nil •'•iii i.i|| 

i7 And Mliy aiiiiiilil ilIi^Inii.. liiiili MliVu, 



om then oeeaaioaa be worldly, or worM 

atmm the aida of beautiful ornaiofint 7 Tli«f ••luliiiiiiMiiMii.iiU mii- (iiiim it •■ -il 
■elected, and well executed. The varioua iiii|iKia wlmli i-iiim|ii..ii. iL- i -Uu" ••• 
Mriooa, taateftil, allurinK, imbuisd with iIm. aiiifii of ilu. jf...'|iii m ■< i- •• ) ■ |. 
■• WB ihouhi have expected from oiif ao jusMioua foi iii<: i mi^t. ni t ini-i !!■• i ■ 
inventive of iiapiiy UioufhlH an th<* Ukv ic<Iii<i* 'liuw •iiiiMnii umt he • •)• Ii 
wwBMnrifiil to the Clu'lstian imblic.- -'/Vk i*ii.mUyii.nit» 

Tt> all, therefore, who desire int«'llM:t«jiil iiii|iiovunii.Mi. M Mil M \\»- m** hm. 
the fratilleation of a true tasti,— and to nil who mmoIiI uidki. .1 ii i»ilj •■>i«-H' 



L 



nt to their friends, wc would mny. 10 1 om Io«i<im gn hihI i'i> ••h' lii )>' 

S'ama Souvenir. It is not merely a brilliMiii iiiii>;oioiimi< uI i'im lii* |'<mI • • i-i« 
Ub, bat a book worthy of a plutAs lu icwiy ai.NMilili. uimh h liiniiu i' • 
naHbiquirer. 

Ttaetypc^aphy, embelliMhrnfrifii. Mhd ifeiii-ml ii|itit.ii»iiiiit. ul ili- i- -if • • 1 • 
it Ibilveqnal in these respeeta to any »tf IIm liind iiiililiJn-iJ in i>iii • '1.1.111 . |.i| 
its suqeets are ftir more siiitablf: fit tUt: «ooi<:Hi|iiiiiii'ii i«i ii>ii h-im i\t'»» \\>- 
light reading with which m'At of iltcni iiic iilii.d i^f>t >t tfut fi •» * 

nie articles are not only int«'r«-kiififr boi i«iiiiliiii.il ii« |iimi(ii>« ii |> h- m- • -I 
aflbelnpon the minds of tlKine wh<« if.m/t n ittin.fiini u vu; )*(■.,•• 1 >t .i. |'>r iii<' 
Mrpnse for which it is designed. «ud Ivipi: it $$tuf mi«.«.i uiiii >iii • <fi> (• •> • -A 
Baaimore Xepubiiean. 

In the general character of i|i'#a«- fbi-liioouM*:. and u<« in u)i|ii hiimk < ••in-t ii> 
volumes, the annuals, thiire la v* unfh il<«i t» itt-Ut mmiI nM|n»iil>il'l> l|i>»i i| 

was with no little misri VI Of HK l<y«k<^ ttiOi th: int§*.'* mi I'ln iiiiiili i-> 1 i- 

fore as, entitled "The R<.ljyj«/'ife >i'iijyc-ni« - 'Mi«. inaiiii luiWi.'i,' id- 1 -I •! • li 

gious and moral tendency, not ctiiiriri nMc t^iiii diiiniiun inox ii*>>l •••it lli. 

moat scrapalous need not fieftilatA o* 4i4niji iiii>« family ii inlitiii '/'/• I' ■ ■ I 

This little work is intended lo farm^ii wliai Vbii« |ji.ii.iiii»ii •• uut. •! .. 1 i.ii 1 
mas and New- Year's olBtrinf Mrl«i4.li mity l#c t#4.feii««vi.ij umi iii>iiii>il !•> i|i> mi. ■< 
•erapulona.— Pi/<si«fy fJtiMU. 

We are hap|iy to announo^ tlie inrU'ltil uinn aiiim r und vmIuhIiIi iimiii< i j i|i 
Baiigious Boavenir f««r l^M. hr ii»At-H la .lii uiuili diMiiitfoirln •! i*'i In.. (•• i|.-. 
lettres attainment, u> f*n tl*i: |«rofouiwJi<4;«ir of' hia BLhnlaibliii) aiMl ili> |iiiii|j "1 

bis oiotives. He ha« found hiiniusif m itnuiv $11 iiji» lait' lul * nii iin j I in 

good company with tl«e iumM.HiUA Utl^ui ai ib^: loniiiiiuioia in iiib |i..uiiii/'.|| 
pages'— JV. V. Wukiy jih»*^g«>r. 

Messrs. Key ^ Biddle have puUiithied « hundMiUiC Ijiik- vnlnnir ■niillt •! Id li 
gioos BoQvenir. and «dited \»y tlie iUv lit IkdArll If ia < mlnJlii tn d » illi liiaii 
tiflil eagraviofs, and prtuusi wnU eli-^uutu: TIm; liii.«ufy mni'-nia mi iii> 
food, ■Dundly pious, and fr«« fji all invidi'iUM re«ii«ik 01 nllueiiiii Tun: I'liiin 
tianity is that which purifies tJie Imsh/i, lilicrkhiM:* flu; fcLlinifa. uhU •inicmla Un. 
eoadoct.'AW«M< Ocmcu. 

We are free tA cottfiaM our adiniration of tlu« lovi-i^ vnlunti.- If la iii.-L-idLdly 
the gem of tiie y»«.r. N«it only uutittmitiitMikUy auiA-rioi in • Iikmki r ttmk i-ai.'i.ii 
lion to all r#ttier» i4 iu ciaae iMhIislifcd 111 Una u^nniiy. iini wi«iili> in iln: linu 
and careful finiiA of the a^uiiraUe rngrkvinsa. to lank nlonfi Mriili iliu b<:kl of 
tboee annuslly produusd by tlM linitfiMid ariikla and itboundinir <i»|iiiiil of Knii 
land. We hope an unprM>i:d«-nt«rd p«tron«|(i.- Mill r«:inuni:iiii(. ll.«- ainritird jinu 
lislMrs for prfjdurior. at Kuch a libfrai e»pc-n»e. a Murk n«rf li-ta ciL-diialdit tu 
tlwnuelves than to the state of a/i lu tlie country. - Jf. Y- tJym. Jlin. 

We bail with pleasure the seound appearance of this judiaous instructive an* 
wuL with its ezterkir OMicti improved, and Mm luiirior rich in leMiMis ^llt pieiy. 
Its aim IS liallowed— 4ts usefulness uiM4ur»ciouabl«-«Md it is a tcid which aflsb- v 
Horn mMjr oib/ wilAovt aoruple. Uacausa apipiovcA W^ iiA%«ym.— (SkiiTUiMik I2«n . \ 



LKTTEilS TO AN ANXIOUS INQUIRER, 
Designed to relic fc the difficulties of a Friend^ under Seriout ImpregsiomM, 

BY T. CAttLTON HENRY, D. D. 
I.nte Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Cliarletton, 9. C. 

Willi an Intrcxluctory Essay, (in which is presented Dr. Henry's 

Protacc to hiH letters, and his Life, hy a friend.) By 6. T. Bedell, 

l).l)., Rector of St Andre w*s Church, Pliiladelphia. 

It in nn unpnrtant voliiine. and is an indifinensable auxiliary to a proper eon- 
ttfiniilation of the most iinpttrtant of all »uDJnctfi. The woric eontaius a very 
jiiilirioiis Introductory Ensay, from the (len of tlie Rev. 6. T. Bedell, Bector of 
^t. Andrew's Church, in this city .—Sot. Ere. Pott. 

In a revival of rcli^sion among his own peojrie, Dr. Bedell fbund tbia work nse* 
All, and was led to wvk its n>publicalion in a cheap and neat form, for tliaailran- 
taffe of those whu cannot afford to purchase costly volumes. We hfxps Hie work 
may prove a blestfinft to all who shall read it. — The Pkiladelpkiaii, 

These letters have been for many years highly valued for the praetieai and 
a|ipruiNriato instruction for which they are principally designed. — IVMtfteriaiu 






THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE, AND OTHER TALEa 

By Jambs Hall, Esq. autlior of *' Legends of the Weat, &e. 

Contents. — 1. The Soldier's Bride ; — 2. Cousin Lucy and the 
Village Teacher ; — 3. Empty Pockets ; — 4. The Captain's Lady ; — 
5. The Philadelphia Dun;— «. The Bearer of Dispatches;— 7. The 
Villagrc Musician; — 8. Fashionable Watering-Places; — 9. The 
Useful Man;— 10. The Dentist;— 11. The Bachebr's Elysium ;— 
12. Pete Featherton ;— 13. The Billiard Table. 

We have ju^t rixon from the perusal of the Soldier's Bride. The imporewion it 
loaves upon the mind in like thnr which we receive from the sight of a landscape 
of rurnl heniity nnd lepose — or from the sound of rich and sweet melody. Every 
|Ktrt of liili* dcliuhtfiil tnle is redolent of moral and natural loveliness. The 
writer IxHontrx to the same class with Irving and Paulding; and as in his de- 
scriptions, chararterf, and incidents, he never loses sight of the true and leeiti- 
mnle |Hirpofu> of fiction, the elevation of the taste and moral character of bis 
rcnd(>rs, he will rontributc his full share to the creation of sound and healthful 
literature.— {7. S. Gazette. 

K«>y Sc Hiddle have rcrontly published another series of Tales— the Solflier*s 
P.riiU', gu\ hy Janii's Hall. The approbation everywhere elicited by Judge Hall's 
I.«*g(Mi(is of tli(! WeKt, tins secured a favorable reception for the present volume; 
and itt) vntitHl nnd highly spirited contents, ronsixting of thirteen tales, will be 
found no less meritorious than his previous labors. — JVa/tona/ Qaiette. 

We have found much to admiro in the perusal of this interesting wf irk. It 
abounds in correct delineation of character, and although in some of liis tales, 
the author's style is familiar, yet ho has not sacrifirx'd to levity the dignity of 
his iHtn, nor tarnished his character as a chaste and classical writer. At the 
pri'sent day, when the literary world is fIoode<l with fustian and insipidity, and 
the )Miblic ta»te attempted to be vitiated by the weak and efTemrnate prfHluctiona 
of those whose minds are as incapable of imagining the lofty and generous feel- 
ings they would pourtray, ns their hearts are of exerrising them, it is peculiarly 
gratifying to receive a work, from the pages of which the eye may cator with 
satisfaction, and the mind feast with avidity and benefit. — Pittsburg Mercmry. 

TALES OF ROMANCE, FIRST SERIES. 

This is not only an u\\c.on\TnoT\Vs xveat edition, but a very entertaining book ; 
how could it be othcTwiae, wXven «uit.Yv an ttixuc^ «A v\\.l»st« oa the following it 

i:*Uq. work contains AAVa 'RnAe, ti V^Vo. ^t om\\>ft^cm^\v,\>.^'t^Mi>\a:»3fc-\ii s^ 
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By KB T ii BZBDXia. 

terspened with poetry. The Lait of tlie Linn, by MrM.H.r. Hull, nii mil Imm wiu* 
Biistaini a reputation which ev«ry BuccuvAiu^ pnMhir.iiun i;ri-iiilv I'lilinni i n -| im 
Wire Merchant'! Story, by the author of tlic Khik'm own. 'IMm I'lui tiMiinHii.ii. 
by T. Crofton Croker. The Siianish BcadMiniiii. Thi; I«i-ki>iiiI nl' lliim< IImi hi>. In 

the author of Stories of Waterloo. Uarbnra H— , by t'Untlva I.iumIi A 

Story of the Heart. The Vacant Chair, by J. M. WiIimui ; iiml Mu* UiUfii ••! ibi> 
Meadows, by Miss Mitford. 

This voluine has no pretensions to the inculcntion of innivhliih nniiHllillliv 
We have read every word of it, and can conlldcully riji;iiiiinifitil II lo mii IhmhIm 
'-Journal of Belles Lettrea. 

ZOE, OR THE SlCILfAN SAYDA. 

As an historical romance, cmbelliphml with lite rrfNli'iim nf ii liv»ly liiinpliin 
tlon, and adorned with the beauties of n cltiHKir. mififl, Mum pmmIiii iiiui u iii mhi. 
a high rank, and although not so much Inmlcil nt n dMiimi m nn liviit|« hn iimf 
beasmredthat by a continuance of hir< rlliiilN, iiti will ni'cuiii ilm it|i|Hiiiiiii|nii 
of bis countrymen, and the reward of a wiili; ftiircml fuiiiM. Ihttltf hihihu, u> , > 

We do not call attention to iliia on arconiit of iiity jiii'vtniiH ii<|iiiiiiiiiiii $it hm 
author; it possesses intrinsic merit, and will nliiiim Itivnr hiMinno ii nii.iii.iu 
It h historical, and the name and cirr.umMliiiii'.rN nrn lu Itn Imiiul In ilix iiititilu 
of those times. The plot is ably c<mnt!ivf<l. tlii; rtiurni'li'iH iim vU Mh . miuI ••iumk 
are fsarfully drawn. — Bosttrn American TmrrAlri. 

THE TESTIMONY OP NATOHK ANI> UKVKI.ATM IN Ti i 
THE BEING, PERFECTIONS, AND CidVKIlNMKNT nr 
GOD. B^ the Rev. Henry F(!r;riiH, l)iiiir<Tiiiliiii«, mil Inn nf (In* 
History of the Uniterl SIxlUm of Aimtrirri, till ilii> Ipiiiiiimlniii m| 
the War of Independence, in liiirdnfr^H (!yr)o|ii<i|ifi. 

The Rev. Mr. Fergus's TuHtimoiiy of Nittiin* nml lli>vi liillnii !•• IIm- lliliis 
Perfection, and Government of <«od, \* im iiIIi'im|iI I" iIo Im omi> viiIimiim ii Iimi iI|i> 
Bridgewatcr Treatises an; to do in t'luhi. VVc tvitih uiii> i>i|iliili nl Him niiniil 
only may make its way to Diiiifi'rinlinc Mr l''i'i|niH'a 'rii'iiiiim iiiimii him ilu* 
whole ground with fervor and nbilily; il ih nn itMllriii vnliiniK, iiinl iimi lu* 
had for somewhere about about half iln; prii'i! of omk MiIiI|ii>m •ilm oi Im m f kh 
iom Spectator. 

A work of great research and gri!.it inlont. UniHurllnil Jih^tflui' 

A very seniionablc and vslunlil'* work. If4 |ili)loiio|iby l« uiiliM|H>iiihNlilo, uuil 
its theology pure and elevated. -Jfrin MuHi/ity Mig. 

This is an eh^ant and ciilif;bti:d work, of it pioiiM uml Uliililr i|llii>tl minm 
Mttrupulilan Magmfjit;. 

This excellent work contftinH, i:i n firi< f fpiin*. (ill Ihni Ih llhulv in Ihi imtiltil In 
the Bridge water TnsatiHi'it. and (lit<|ilnyM niliniii'lv iiioii> n| miitiiiiil iIumihIH umiI 
patient res(;arcb, thnn ilii' two voIiuim'h wliirli liiivi< Ih'imi ifiiniiiv |iiililinlii*il Im 
the managers of his lordMhip's Irjiary. VVi* liavi* m-vi-r »i'i«n jmy itmk In iilih-li 
the neci'fwity of a revelation wim iiinr<! rli-urly ilriiionMlnilnd. tvbllo n< lii» ■niim* 
time its due im|iortanc«; w»i< iiHf<i|!ni:d to nniiiriil ri'lii'.ion. 

We hope that thi; work will Un cxtfUHivfly uhimI in IIh* I'llni'itllon nl vouHi . » 
isailinirably calculated to HtiiiiiiluLii Hliiili'HlM lo M-iniil Ilk iihiiiiiIi, nml ltii< nl* 
servatinu of Nntun;; il MUifKeMtM xuhli'ClM of ronli>ni|iliilion. hv %«hlili lli>> nilinl 
HiiiHt Ih; both <l«'litftit«id and iiiHlriir.ti'd ; niid, lliinlly. it li'iiriU'M Hk* nionl Mulilhiii* 
of all letisoiii*, mluiiratiou of the |N>wer, didighl in lite WiMlom. and gtiillluili> h>i 
the love of our Creator.— il//t«M(/-M//t. 

LETTERS FROM TIliTNORTII OF KIIROIM:. 
Or Journal of Travcla in Ilollaiid, Di.'iininrk, Norwiiy, Hwiilnii. 
Finland, Rus3*u% Prussia, and Saxony. By ('linrlpM R EllioH, K^\. 

Thin is one of thone remarkably irienMnnt tours whirh nn inlidligcnf giMiilf 

man, who has seen much of the world, is nloiut rnlriilatiil to wrili* niin of IIumc 

productions which engage the attention and do niit fnlignn it, auil wliii'h wo 

r«ad fhim first to last with the agrevahlc si'nHatiiui, that w« ant gal hiring llie 

/ information of very extensive travel easily, by our own Un*side.— Lsadva Ute- ^ 

/ rmty OazetU. \ 



YOUNG MAN'S OWN BOOK 

A Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral 
Deportment, calculated to form the character on a BoUd besk^ and 
to insure respectability and success in life. 

Itn rontentN arc made up of brief and well written esMjn upon nl^feeUi very 
Judicioiitly aelMtcd, and will prove a useAiI and valuable work to tbove who 
five it a careful reading, and make proper aae of thoao hints which the author 
throws out. — Bwitem Trav. 

Wc cheerfully rt>conunend a perusal of the Young Man's Own Book to all our 
younf friends, for we are convinced that if they read it faithfhlly, they wiU find 
theuiselves both wiser and better. — Tke Young Man^s Jliwffte. 

In the Young Man's Own Book, much sound advice upon a variety of im* 
portant subjects is administered, and a large number of rules are laid down for 
the regulation of conduct, the practice of which cannot fkil to inaura respecta- 
bility.— fistarrfsy Charter. 

JOURNAL OF A NOBLEMAN; 
Being a Narrative qf his residence at Vienna, during Oongreaa. 

The author is quite spirited in his remarks on occurrences, and his sketches of 
character are iricturesque and amusing. .We commend this volume to our read- 
ers as a very entertaining production. — DaUif InteL 

We presume no one could take up this little volume and dip into it, witboat 
feeling regret at being obliged by any cause to put it down before it was read 
The style is fine, as are the descriptions, the persons introduced, together with 
the anecdotes, and in general, the entire sketching is by the hand of a master. 
Everything appears natural — there is no affectation of learning — ^no overstrain- 
ing — no departure from what one would expect to see and hear — all is easy — all 
graceful.— Cssi. lltnUd. 

YOUNG LADY'S OWN BOOK, 

A Manual of Intellectual Improvement and Moral Deportment 

By the author of the Young Man's Own Book. 

Messrs. Key Sc Biddle, of this city, have published a very neat little volume, 
entitled The Young Lady's Own Book. Its content! are well adapted to its use- 
ful purpose. — National Gazette. 

The Young Jjady's Own Book seems to us to have been carefully prepared, to 
comprehend much and various instruction of a practical character, and to cone- 
spond in its contents with its title. — Young Man's Advocaio. 

The Young Lady*s Own Book, embellished with beautifUl engravings, should 
be in the hands of every young female. — Inquirer. 

All the articles in the Young Lady's Own Book are of a useful and interestinf 
character.— A*. Y. Com. Adta. 



AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG, ON THE IBIPORT- 
ANCE OP RELIGION. By John Foster, author of Essays en 
Decision of Character, &c. 

We are not goin^ to hold a rushlight up to a book of John Foster^s but only 
mean to tell what is its intent. It is an awakening appeal to yout^ of the re- 
fined and educated sort, upon the subject of their personal religion. Tliere can 
be no doubt as to its currency.— T^As Preahyterian. 

A MOTHER'S FIRST THOUGHTS. By the author of « Riith's 
Telescope." 

This is a brief miniature, firom an Edinburgh edition. lu aim is to Itamish 

BeJigious Meditations, Pia^en, and Devotional Poetry for mous mothers. It is 

DHWC highly commended \n Vhe 'SA\tiV«n^ '^«i0Din\£t\A.Ti Keview, and in the 

Cliristjan Advocate. The a\itYMw,vi\io\%^\«Al o^t^R&>\v(i^,v»\\ftA^«iu«!^\Ai««. 

ledge of sound theology, with tio otAitvws vmXcai fat %^g»^\ft^\.va .— ^TMS»gurnaa^.> 
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ST KS7 & BIDDIiB. 

EXAMPLE; OR, FAMILY SCENES. 

Tliit is one of those useful and truly moral publications which can not fail to 
btt read with delifht by the youth of both sctes, whfj, as their hearts expand, 
and they advance in years, have need of some instructor to point out the path 
they should fbllow for their future hapfriness. The author has been triumphantly 
successful in attaining tiuise laudable objects in tiiis interesting publication.— 
fVtektg TiauM, 

Some of the * Beenes* are sweetly touching, and, in our view, the anthor has 
■ueceedad remarkably wel! in presenting the sublime and yet simple truths of 
Evangelical ELeligion to tlie mind in a way of deep and abiding impressions. — 

jf. r. CbM. jido. 

True religion is diffusive in its character, and when it is fiiirly exemplified in 
the life of an individual, it will excite attention, command respect, ana perhaps 
lead to still happier results. ' Let your light so shine before men that they may 
see year good works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven,' is a command 
of Biflh authority, and one which presupposes the force of example. These 
* Family Scenes.* which belons to the same class with Mrs. Slterwood's writinn, 
are intended to illustrate the influence of example. The book is pleasingly writ- 
ten, and is characterized by a vein of pious and evangelical sentiment.— Pret6y- 
terimm, 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS, 

FouDfled on the Arrangement of the Harmonia Evangelica, by 
the Rev. Edward Greswell. With the Practical Reflections of Dr. 
Doddridge. Designed for the use of Families and Schools, and for 
Private Edification. By the Rev. £. Bickersteth, Rector ot* WolUm, 
Herts. 

A beautiful duodecimo of about four hundred pages; and one of the iMwt 
books which has appeared for many years, with respect to personal and domestic 
edification. It is next to impossible to read the ordinary Harmonics. The cur- 
rent of the narrative is broken by constant interruptions. In this, wc have in 
eoavenient sections, the four Gospel histories, made up into one, in proper onlcr. 
in the words of the common English translation. The devotional notes of 
Doddridge are better than any we have seen for reading in the closet, or at flmiily 
wontai|». The name of BUkerattth^ prefixed to a book, is enough to show that 
it is written simply to servo the cause of Christ.— 7*A« Prc«fry<snaa. 



THE SPIRIT OF LIFE. 

A Poem, pronounced before the Franklin Society of Brown Uni- 
versity, Sept 3, 1833. With other Poems. By Willis Gaylord 
Ckrk, Esq. 

We hope Mr. Clark may find sufficient inducements to {dace before the public, 
in a more accessible form than that in which thev are now scattered through 
Ibe periodicals of the day, more of the creations of his fhncy, breathing as they 
do the fervor of moral purity, as well as chastened and beautiful poetry— wo do 
not hesitate to say they will be most highly acceptable. The anonymous pro* 
duetioaa of his jpon have long attracted the higlicst praise, and it is high time 
that be should, in his own person, reap the laurels he has so well earned, and 
boldly challenge a rank among the best of the American poets.— AT. Y. Mirror. 

The " Spirit of Life" is a clustering of many of those beauties, which oil, who 
admire poetrv, have already seen and applauded in the difllircnt productions of 
Clark's gifted mind.— I/. S. Oat. 

This poetry is of no common order. The anthor bcautiftiUy describes the Bfrirlt 
of Life as pervading all Nature, and triumphing over the power of deauL — 
Spimopat Recorder. 

The ** Spirit of Life'* is an essay of sound morality, in the guise of smooth 
and easy verslflcatjon. It aims by graceful numlwn to bettAc t.W& te.%i\\ Xam 
, it eotttgatment here below.— Poulton's Daily Ailn. 
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THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, 

Considorod as to the particulars of their state ; Uieir recognition 
of each other in that state; and its difference of degrees. To whidi 
are added, Musings on the Church and her Services. By Richard 
Mant, I), n. M. R. I. A. Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 

TIm' drsiffii of tli<> Ri'v. author in Ihia production, is to adiluce (irom Bcriptoral 
authority, tlio nio^^t ^ativfnrlory evidence of the happine« and joy of those who 
by faith follow Christ, nnd who. in the exercise of thouc virtues required by the 
ffosiM'I. nro entphatirnlly denominated the children of God. The author Inu 
tdiiriiiHl ufiDii ncvfntl topic:* connected with the subject, which must afTord miiek 
foundation to tlH> Christian, who, from the very nature of his orfanixation, ia 
liable fo doubts niid fearful forebodings as to the state of hia heart and the 
irrounds of hiif faith. 

IMiristian Iioim>, ron6d<Micc, and charity, are stamped upon every page, and the 
writer deiior^-eM w<*ll of tlie Christian inquirer, for the inaustry whichbe bsia diB> 
played in cfillfTttna and arranging so many important and valuable aiganienta 
in favor of the glorious and resplendent state of the faithful and taumble diacipte 

of J<>SUH. 

In this world, mankind have need of consolation — of the cup of sorrow all 
muiit drink— hapfiinro^i is« a phantom, a meteor, beautiful and bright, always al- 
luring UM by its glow— forttver within our reach, but eternally eluding our grMp 
—but tliiM state of thinjis was designed by our Creator for our benefit— it was 
intended to withdraw our alfections from the shadowy and unsubstantial pleaa- 
urcM of the world, to the Father of all in Heaven, and to prepare, by diacipUne 
and zeal, for a state, lM>yniid the grave, of felicity, which eye hath not aeen, ear 
hath not heard, noithor hath it entered into the heart of man tn conceive of. To 
our readers we clim^rfiilly commend this delightful volume, confident that fcqr ill 
perusal the faith of the doubtful will be conflrmed, and tJbe anticipativ« Jiopeof 
the confident increased. — Christianas Moffazine. 

We take the earliest opportunity of introducing to our readers tbia excellent 
little book, to which the deeply interesting nature of the subject, and the well- 
earned reputation of the Right Rev. author will secure no inconsiderable portion 
of attention. The vast iniportanre of the topics herein treated, and the valoaMe 
practical effects they may assist in producing, induce us to call thus early tba 

fNibiic attention to a work, small indeed in size, but which is calculated not a 
ittle to inform all candid and serious inquirers into a subject hitherto involved 
in much obscurity, but not a little elucidated by the preaeni author. — CFaU. Mmg. 

MEMOIR OF MISS MARY JANE GRAHAM. 

By the Rev. Charles Bridges, M. A. author of Christian Min- 
istry, &c. &c. 

We hffve seldom read a biographical sketch which we could more cordially or 
confidently rcMMimniend to the Christian reader. The highly gifted, accomplished, 
and Hpiritiially-niinded subject of the work has found a kindred spirit in the ex< 
cellent author, lie has ii!*ed his valuable materials in such a manner as to ren- 
der the memoir of Miss Graham not less rich in interest than full of instmction, 
to all who are capable of b4>ing interested in the highest mental endowments, 
sanctified and set apart to the service of God. There are few, either believers 
or unbelievers, who may not be instructed by the counsel, or benefited by the 
example of Miss Graham. — Episcopal Recorder. 

In many respects it is one of the richest pieces of biography with which we 
are acquainted. — Presbyterian. 

TALES OF ROMANCE, SECOND SERIEa 

The Talcs of Romance, which Messrs. Key & Biddlc have just published, are 
altc»gethcr above the ordinary collections of the day. Every author included 
among the contributors to the volume, has acquired previously a distinct reputa- 
tion in other works. Such names as Malcolm. Roscoe, and others, will bo aoflk- 
cient to give an idea of \V\c \ne,t\\* of these Tales. The story of Fazio, ftmm 
whence is derived the. \Taj»edy ol \Yva,\. tvwfte,\%'wv\\ ^.wdcAncisely told. Wc ahall 
preBi'nt the best part of it Booft, to \.\\e te^iAw^ ol \\ift\Ti\fe\>:\%««««R.— th«si fntti 
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By KBy 9l B IPPIiB, 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE GEOLOGY OF SCRIPTURE, 
In which the unerring truth of the Inspired Narrative of the 
early events in the world is exhibited, and distinctly proved, by the 
corroborative testimony of physical &cts, on every part of the 
earth's surface. By tieorge Fairholme, Esq. 

The work before us is admirably calculatsd to enlighten the mind upon the 
tuliieet of Creation, and wc have rarely perused a work which has added so much 
to our stock of ideas, or which has given so much gratification. If the limits of 
our paper permitted, we should take jrieasure in laying before our readers an 
aBaljraii of the contents of this excellent production, but as that is out of the 
question, we must refer them to the work itself, where we con assure them they 
will find an abundance of information on the important subject of Creation.— 
PMiL Gax. "' 

Tlie Geology of Scripture, by George Fairholme, Esq. is an admirable work. 
Tlie circulation of it should be extensive ; and, judging from its intrinsic merit, 
MKb is its destiny.— CAristian Oaiette. 

LIFE OF WILLUM COWPER, ESQ. 

Compiled from his correspondence and other authentic sources 

of inlbrmation, containing remarks on his writings, and on the 

pecnJiarities of his interesting character, never before published. 

By Thomas Taylor. 

Taylor's Life of Cowper has several private letters of the poet not found in 
other works, whidi serve to correct many ihlse impretisions relative to his men- 
tal aberration. It is due the cause of humanity, and of justice generally, that 
tlM truth should be received; especially when, by affecting the character of so 

Esat a roan as Cowper, it in a great measure touches the whole of the human 
Dd.— 17.& Gaz. 

A enmprehensive and perspicuous memoir of Cowper has been much wanted, 
and will be read with gratification by the admirers uf this amiable and pious 
man, whose accomplishments, excellencies, and peculiarity of character, have 
rendered him an object of interest to the world. We are indebted to Mr. Taylor 
for his excellent work, and for the happy manner in which it has been accom- 
plisbed.— ^Mton Trao. 

Thirty years nearly have passed since we first read with great delight Hayley's 
Life of Cowper, and we have never cast our eyes on the volumes s^nce, without 
wiflhing to unravel a few thinas in the poet's history which were then left in 
mystery. Taylor professes to deal openly, and remove all conrealniei.t. In one 
bekutiful volume, he has given us the substance of all which Ih known concern- 
ing the most sensible and pious of all the English poets; whose writings will 
be regarded as the best of their kind wherever the English language shall be 
rvad. In all his numerous works, he has no line of measured jingle without 
ienee. Can this be said of scarcely any other child of the muses ? Those who 
have Hayley's two volumes, will be thankful for the labors of Taylor ; and those 
who have neither, should purchase this new compilation without delay. It is a 
work which will be found interesting to all classes, especially to the lovers of 
literature and genuine piety, and to place within the reach of general readers, 
many of whom have neither the means nor the leisure to consult larger works, all 
that is really interesting respecting that singularlv afllicted individual, whuso pro- 
ductions, both poetic and prose, can never be read but with delight.— PAi7a(2r(pA/sit. 

Messrs Key Sc. Biddle deserve credit for placing within the roach of nil, in so 
cheap and convenient a form, what must be salutary in every instance in its 
general effect. The character, pursuits, performances, and siiflbrings of Cowper, 
combine more interest than belongs to the life of any of the great Englinh au- 
thora who spent any considerable part of their days in retirement.— AlK. CHa. 

A beautiftjl American edition, ttom the press of Key k. Biddle, has just been 
paMisbed, and cannot fhil to meet with a welcome reception ft-om all who ad- 
mire that best of men and most agreeable of poeU. It is the most complete and 
valuable edition of the Life of Cowper extant, and contains a well-executed jfox- 
trait.— Psn/iwn's Daitjf Adv. 



WORKB FiyBIiISHlID BT KEY & BrDDIiS. 

LEGENDS OF THE WEST. 

By James Hall, second edition, containing the following beaoti- 
fiil told tales : — The Backwoodsman ; — The Divining R5 ; — ^The 
Seventh Son ; — ^Tlie Missionaries ; — The Legend of Carondolel ; — 
The Intestate ; — Michael De Lancey ; — ^The Emjgrants ; — ^The In- 
dian Hater ; — ^The Isle of the Yellow Sands ; — The Baitackmas- 
ter's Daughter ; — The Indian Wife's Lament 

We are glad to see a new edition of tbcse woll-told tales of Jitdge Hall liai 
recently been published. — Boat. Eve. Oaz. 

The deserved popularity of these tales of Judge Hall, have secured to them the 
publication of a second edition. His sketches are admirably drawn, and his 
personal familiarity with scenery and life in the West, have furnished him with 
incidents of peculiar interest, greatly increased by felicitous description. — ^. Y. 
Com. Adv. 

The rapid sale of the first, has created a demand for a second edition of the 
work, whose title heads this article. 

The *' Legend^" comprise twelve articles, one of which is poetic. The scenes 
of these tales are all located in the " far, far West," and the characters are taken 
from the aborigines and early emigrants. The difficulties and dangers which the 
first settlers had to undergo ere they were established in security, are depicted 
in glowing colors, and with a master hand. 

The rude and savage warfare of tlie Indians, the secret ambuscade, the mid- 
night slaughter, the conflagration of the \og hut in the prairie and forest, the 
shrieks of consuming women and children, are presented to our minds by the 
author in vivid and impresnive language. These talcs possess much interest, as 
they are founded in fact, and are illustrative of the habits of the Indian, and 
the life of the hunter. As a writer. Judge Hall is more American than any other 
we possess ; his «»nes are American ; his characters are American, and his lan- 
guage is American His personages are invested with an individuality which 
cannot be mistaken, and his conceptions and illustrations are drawn from the 
great storehouse of Nature.— JDoi^y Intel. 



THE CHURCH OP GOD, 

In a Series of Dissertations, by the Rev. Robert Wilson Evans, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The object of the writer is to show that the Aindamental doctrines of the 
Christian Roliftioii have been taught in the various dispensations, flrom the in- 
stitution of the Church in the family of Adam, to the more clear and perfect 
exposition of its principles by the Savior and his apostles. He is thus led to 
deal wholly with general principles — those in which the great body of Christiana 
agree. This fVees his work fVom all savor of sectarianism, and the ingenuity 
and talent exhibited in its execution, commend it to the religious of every name. 
It would perhBp.» be well to say, that the above work is by the author of ** Rec- 
tory of Valehead."— jE^wcqpo/ Recorder, 






THE PROGRESSIVE EXPERIENCE OF THE HEART, 
UNDER THE DISCIPLINE OF THE HOLY GHOST, FROM 
REGENERATION TO MATURITY. By Mrs. Stevena 

This is a work which may be recommended to religions readers and to serious 
inquirers, with great safety. It is written in an impressive style, and is evi* 
dently the production of a mind and heart thoroughly imbued with Christian 
knowledge and ex^rience. The operations of the Holy Ghost upon the soul of 
man, are traced with a discrimination which nothing but a personal experience 
of his influences could have flimished. Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Reli- 
^on in the Soul, is an admirable book on this subject, but Mrs. Stevens^s ircatiee 
aeaervea an honorable place at iva nde, M\^\«U!it« «( \]bAGvw\^i should ccMiraU 
the «pjrjtual welfare of the.u T»eov\e« \»>} lenotMGa&Xkdixk^ viA v^^scwaiCASk^Ofiit iS&- 
eulatj/M of such works.— Presbuleri an. ^^ 
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■WORga PUBIiISHEP BT KET fc BIDDIiE, 

A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 

Aids to Mental Development, or Hints to Parents, being a Sys- 
tem of Mental and Moral Instruction exemplified in Conversations 
between a Mother and her Children ; with an Address to Mothera 
By a Lady of Philadelphia. 

To know how tn interest and expand tbe mind of a child with the lessoni of 
wiadonir-to impart knowledge in such a manner as at once to gratify and excite 
• thirst for it, is an acquisition possessed by very few ; but it is an acquisition 
indispensable to the right discharge of the duties of a parent. Many must be 
tbe hours of vacancy, or mischief, and most generally the latter, of the child 
whose parents have not the faculty of alluring him to knowledge and virtue, 
and converting the pains of affliction into pleasure; and he who contributes 
any thing towards aiding them to discharge the duties devolving on them, 
deaerves the gratitude of the public. We have before us a book in Uiis depart- 
ment, entitled Aids to Mental Development, or Hints to Parents ; Just from the 
press of Key Sc Biddle of this city ; l2ino. 335 pp. It is in the form of a fhmiliar 
conversation between a mother and her children ; in a style delightfully natural, 
aflectionate, and easy. The topics selected fur discussion are those with which 
parents of intelligence and piety would wish to make their children familiar; 
and the manner in which they are discussed is happily adapted to nurture the 
growth of both the intellectual and the moral powers. — Christian Qaxette, 

As the subject of education is one of great importance, and is beginning to be 
felt u such, by many who have hitherto bestowed upon it too little considera- 
lioB, we cannot doubt that this work will meet with a ready sale, and extensive 
einulation ; and we can sincerely recommend it to the earnest and careful atten> 
Uoo of all parents who have young duldren.—Satiurdajf Courier, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

** I will a round unvarnished tale deliver." 

**Awork of commanding Interest; its every page is an illustration of the 
remark.—that the romance of real life exceeds the romance of fktion. This is 
decidedly the happiest effort Mr. Gait has made."— JVew Monthly Magaiine. 

Bfr. Gait's book will be read by every class of readers. It is a work full of 
interest and amusement, abounding in anecdotical recollections, and every 
where interspersed with the shrewd and searching observations for which the 
•utlwr has been always distinguished.— iSUvrifay Courior. 

To our readers we cheerfully commend the book as amusing and instnietiTe: 
it is full of interesting nmtter, and as an autobiography will rate with the best 
of the day.— Phiiadetphia Oazette. 

It is full of striking illustrations of the remarkable character of Its author; 
and for the mind disposed to study the individualities of our species, it contains 
much that will reward the investigation.— Onnmenejo/ Herald. 

It is no less entertaining and much more useful than any one of his novels. — 
MUional CkaetU. 

It is what it purports to be, ** the autobiography of John Gait," and is inter- 
esting as presenting faithful illustrations of the singular character of the author 
— who is Justly regarded as one of the best, as well as one of the most volu- 
minous writers of the BLgQ.—Bostoa Mer. Eve. Jour, 

CELEBRATED SPEECHES 

Of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine ; to which is added the Argu- 
ment of Mr. Mackintosh in the case ci Peltier. Selected by a 
Member of the Bar. 

Much is gained in ricliness and energv of expression, and fertility of thoii|ht 
hf the flrequent perusal of the masterpieces of rhetoric. Historical knowlaa|e 
too, is derived from tbem. vivifled by the spirit of debate and indignant ezpoai- 
tlon of wrong. Borne of the speecbcs in this acceptable colleetioa lelata to 
American affiUrs and ebaracter— we mean tliat of Burke on American Ta«% 
, tion, and thoae ofCbmtbam which burst (torn liU iou\ of ^i«. TVa ^>mw^^§[^^^ 

Judieioua, and the book indispensable for lha\»»- -* vivt'i wVyi«^^^»'*^«^ 

be a public itpeakcr.—JVhtioaai Oazette. 

, — ^^"^ 



yyOHgS HEOEMTI.T PUBI.I8HED 

Th(* fh>quent reading of tueh wicctiont f\roiii nich maitera, eannot bat prove 
advaiitafrenii8 to the younf men of this country, where, more than in any otber, 
dp|Mfn<lfnr.p will be nlaced upon the power of eloquence ; and it is well ttaC 
gtMKi m'Hleln nliiHiUi be furnished to those who are, or leek, thus to away the 
public mind. Krinit along the frreat truths of the arirument in a eaptiTatiil 
myle, and it will mMiii be found that even the most uninformed will atrika into 
the currtMit tif the address, and be carried along thereby.— (7. S. Omictu. 

Amonj; ilie groat men in the intellectual world, who have astoniahed and 
delii!hit>d. rharined and instructed mankind, by the splendor, power, and mag- 
nitlciMirc of iheir oratory, none stand higher than Chatham, Burke, Erskineand 
Mackintitfih. Th« Hpeechps contained in this volume are splendid specimens of 
rich, ornate, powerful, and argumentative oratory, and no one p o aa e saing in the 
leant degree a love for inielli>c!ual srandeur, can read them without fifeling his 
heart glow with aduiirntion, and nave his soul animated with a seal for the 
liberty of all mankind.— Pma. Inquirer. 

This volume contains some of the speeches of these great maatera of EngHsb 
E]oquenc(^ Hpeechea, which, whether wo refer to the momentous character of 
their topics, their power of thought and display of learning, or their Gharms of 
style and graces of diction, will servo as models for public speaking, and soureoi 
of instruction, political, intellectual and moral, to ail fUture ages.— OkcriSnCMi 
Qiurier. 

AN ESSAY ON THE SPIRIT AND INFLUENCE 0¥ 
THE REFORMATION. A work which obtained the prize on the 
following question proposed by the National Institute of France :^- 
" What has been the influence of the Reformation by Luther, on 
the political situation of the different states of Europe, and on the 
pr^ress of knowledge ?*' By C. Villers, sometime professor of 
philosophy in the University of Gottinsren. Translated from the 
French. With an Introductory Essay, by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 

The National Institute of France proposed the following as a prise qneatlon. 
"What has been the influence of the Reformation, by Luther, on the political 
situation of the diflureut states of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge f* 
Among the competitors was C. Villers, Professor of Philosophy, in the Univer- 
sity orGottingcn, and to him the prize was adjudged. Villers was not an eecle- 
siastic or s(>ctarian, but a philosopher, and treats the subject in a philosophical 
manner. Those who are interested in tracing the causes that have given direc- 
tion to the course of human events, will be richly rewarded by a perusal of this 
Essay. 

THE CELEBRATED BLUE BOOK 

A register of all officers and agents, civil, military, and naval, 
in the service of the United States, with the names, force, and con- 
dition of all ships and vessels helonging to the United States, and 
when and where built ; together with a correct list of the Presi- 
dents, Cashiers, and Directors of the United States Bank and its 
Branches, to which is appended the names, and compensation of 
all printers in any way employed by Conffress, or any department 
or office of Government Prepared at me Department of State, 
by William A. Weaver. 

"A Senator in Congress— we believe it was Mr. Leigh of Virginia— -pro- 
nounced the said Blue Book— which heretofore, by the by, has been a aealed 
volume to the public at large, and only accessible to members of Congresa ; the 
mcMt significant commentary extant on the Constitution of the United States. 
And in one sense it is indeed bo; for it exhibits the Executive, or patronage and 
o/0ce-dispensiug power, in a. W^YiX. Wi'&Xtca.'^ '^^rj ^m^WtbakA one tremble ror the 
independence of the oihet \>T«Lnc\iea ot Wi* ^wwomssivv K^^Vw^^ '^nsr&ui^^ 
therefore, not lesa thati aa a booK \i\ viYAcYi ittat^v wi^-sw\q^vx AQ>TTOya«W L'vkV>\ 
he found, concerning the pracl\ca\ o^taXVox^ %tiA ^wx\»v(i ^}M^^rwraa«aft.,^0 
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eommend ttais publication to public notice. We do not know that better service 
covld be rendered tbe country than by the tranamission to every county town in 
tbe Union, of aoine copies of this authentic Record, in order that farmers and 
otben might see for themselves the mighty array of Officers, Agents, Post- 
BUters, Oontracters, Jcc. &c., which constitute the real standing army of the 
Kxeeutive.— A*. Y. Anuriean. - 

MeMrs. Krr Sc Bidolb have published an edition of the Blue Book. It should 
be in the hands of every voter in the United States. It is a fearful account of 
azeeutive patron age.— CT: 8. Gazette. 



AN ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG, by John Fostbr, author 
of Essays on Decision of Character. 

John Foster is allowed by men of all parties, political and religious, to be one 
of the most original and vigorous thinkers of the age. His wdl tried talents, 

I Us known flreedom from cant and fanaticism, and the importance of the subject 
disBuesed, strongly commend this book to the attention of that interesting class 
to whom it is addressed. All his writings are worthy of careful and repeated 
panaal; bat his essay on "Decision of Character" and this "Address to the 
Young," should be the companions of all young persons who are desirous of 
inlellectual and moral improvement.— £pi«. Recorder. 



PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 

SECOND SERIES. 

Containing Misanthroft, and The Pains of Pleasing. 

** The aim of the writer is evidently to instruct as well as amuse, by ofl^ng 
theao admirable sketches as beacons to warn the young, especially of her own 
■ex, against errors which have shipwrecked the happiness of so many."— Gen- 
tltmmna^ Magazine. 

** Tbeae pictures are charming, natural stories of the real living world ; and 
of the kind which we rejoice to see the public beginning to appreciate and 
relish ; they are delineated in simple and often beautiful language, and with a 
powerful moral effect." — TaiVs Magazine. 

*'Th6 olject of the writer is to profit, as well as to amuse ; to promote tbe 
lore of virtue ; to exhibit the consequences of vice ; and, by a delineation of 
■eenes and characters visible in every day life, not only to inculcate what is ex- 
eellent, but to show what is practical."— Literar jf Gazette 

'* This beautiful little volume can scarcely be perused without aflbcting and 
improving the head and the heart ; and to young ladies particularly, would we 
most earnestly recommend it." — Scots Times. 

"We have great pleasure in directing the attention of our readers to this very 
interesting volume. It is written in a style which cannot fail to entertain, and 
iasure the anxious attention of all who peruse its pa^es, while the moral senti- 
ments conveyed must recommend it to those who wish to combine instruction 
with amusement. The work is also embellished with a most beautiful frontis- 
piece portrait of the heroine of one of the tales, which is itself worth the price 
of the volume.'*— Cambridge Chronicle. 

THE BACHELOR RECLAIMED, OR CELIBACY VAN- 
QUISHED, from the French, by Timothy Flint. 

It 4s a good lesson for those who are not married, and who deserve to bo, ftir 
we do not hold that every bachelor deserves a wife. Things of this kind (wives 
we mean) are meted out by Providence with an eye to reward and punishment ; 
and a man may stand on such neutral ground in more ways than one, that a 
wife for either of the above providential ends, would be entirely out of the 
question ; but on either side of the line, there are some : and while men will 
■in, or mast be virtuous, there will be marrying ; and if a man has any regard 
fbr his character, he will look to his standing in this manner, and read this WMk 
of Mr. Flint's translation.— C7. & OtuttU, 

Tbe main Jneidents are connected with XYma \i\Mor9 ^ vciVic««\»«sv»\MdMStMi^ ^ 
—the worthy president of a Bachelor's Club— nvYmq A«nyi\« «A Yft»«i»l ^»»^J)«^ , 
Ian, Mgmiaat bis principles, marriea, and conical^ \o exv«c\».Vvtttt '\«\*>\Nn' ^^"^ 
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freat revolation in Mntiment ia aocomplislied by the power of female channa, 
by an ekhibition of the lovelinesa of feqaale character, and by the force of rea- 
son — at least such are the eonclasionB of the author. — Philmd. Cha. 

It is, of course, a love story, and such an one as could only emanate firom a 
French writer— light, entertaining, and with an excellent moral. An inveterate 
bachelor is reclaimed— his hatred towards the female sex is chani^ into ad- 
miration, and eventually he marries. This great revolution in sentiment is ac- 
complished t^ the force of female charms — by an exhibition of the loveliness of 
the rcmale character. The book should be read not only by bachelors, but by ub> 
married ladies— they may derive instruction A'om its pages.— iSoatrday En. Pmt. 



BEAUTIES OF ROBERT HALL. 

If Robert Hall wrote comparatively little, what he did write bears the impreaa 
of genius, united with piety. He was a luminary of the first order, and it is 
delightful to feel the influence of his beams. To those who cannot obtain his 
whole works, we recommend this choice selection, wliich certainly contains 
many bearUiet.—EpiBcopal Recorder. 

Tlie " Beauties of Robert Hall," which have just been published by Key Jb Rid- 
dle, contain selections flrom liis various writing. They are beautiful spiBoimeBa 
of chastened and pure composition, and are rich in sentiment and itriiwipla. 
These extracts contain much useful matter for reflection and meditation, and 
may be perused by the old and the young, the grave and the gay, the leaned 
and the illiterate, with advantage. We have rarely seen in so small a apace io 
much powerftil thought as is exhibited in this little volume.— JSestra JEv. Qmx, 

SKETCHES BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Comprising' six talea The Father — Legend of Oxferd — Hie 
Funily Portrait — Oriana — ^The Intemperate, and the PatriardL 

It is the high prerogative of women to win to virtue— it is the praise of Hn. 
Bigourney, that her prerogative has been exercised far beyond the domestic cir- 
cle. The influences of her mind have been felt and acknowledged wherever 
Enclish Literature finds a welcome. These Sketches have been sought aftw 
wiui avidity, by those who would profit by the most deiightftd means oi im* 
provement.— 17. 8. OateUe. 

Mrs. Bigourney has a moral object in each of her interesting flctiona, which 
die pursues with constant attention and etteet.—Jfational Chnetu. 

The Tales and Sketches need no recommendation as the talents of the au- 
thoress, in this branch of literature, are well and favourably known— they win 
be read with great interest.— ^Soturiiay En. Poet. 

The Sketches before us are worthy of the enticing form in which they appear 
—Mrs. Sigourney is a writer of great purity, taste and power ; she seldom exag- 
gerates incidents : is simple and unambitious in her diction ; and possesses that 
magical influence, — which fixes the attention, even in a recital of ordinary 
events. Her sentiments are touching and true, because they spring firom the 
holy source of an unhackneyed heart. They will add a virtuous strength to the 
heart of every reader, as well as be an ornament to the library of the owner.— 
Oomnterdal htteiHgencer. 

To parents the work particularly commends itself, and has only to be known 
to be eagerly patronised. Young Ladies may learn a valuable lesson from the 
story of the "Family Portrait;" one which they will not be likely soon to forget. 
—Ponleon's Daily J§dverti»er. 

This is a beautiftil volume in every respect— the style of its execution, its en- 

Eavingwliich teaches with the force of truth, and its contenU, are alike excel- 
nt. The graceflil simplicity, good taste, classic imagery and devotional spirit, 
which distin^piish Mrs. Sigouruey's poetry, are happily blended and presented in 
living forms m the prosaic " Sketches" before us. In tliis department of lettera, 
as in poetry, she will be read with interest and delight, be introduced by Chris- 
tian parents to their children as an accomplished guide and teacher, and receive 
the well merited commendation of thousands.— AmOem JUliginu Telegre^k. 

FRANCIS BERRIAN, OIL THa ^KEXSaK!^ ^ KXSiSS^^\s^ 
TiMOTBY Fum, Esq. 

''^ia im an all absorbing novel, we tteTi\LMi.Y^yf%\MX.— y.T. A-»^riNw»^ 
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THE YOU.XG MA.VS SUNDAY BOOK: 

A practical manual of tho chri.<itian dutinn of piety, iM^nnvolonco 
and self govemmenl ; prr.'f«re<J with {mrticulur r(!f(T(>iu!o to th« 
fbrmation of tlie inaulv character on tJic baniH of ruli^ioiw principle, 
by the author of tlie i'oimrr Man*H own JVxik. 

I This 18 one of Uiosp 'j-^-fui |ittl«; voIiiiiicN thnt will llml iIm wny tliroiiKii Hn* 
world, pleasiuK and doiii? 2'«<xl wiicrovcr it iiiuy ){«i. Ii iirnfi'itiwH to In* ii 'JVIuiiiml 
of the Christian liutK-y nf pjf.-ty, bfriifivoli'iicu. aiulHflf kovitiiiiiimiI, |irf|Niri'il with 
reference to tho fornjaiii>ri of a inanly character on the linHiH <if ri-li|{iouH jirnin- 
pie.* It difldaiiHs all lu-rtarian vif'WN, or tlir< di'Hiri; to inuki> |iriHH>lyifri Kir any 
party ; deairinK but to diffuM* fnnf.thitiu of the Hpirit and {irnrtirt* of Chrimianiiy 
aaionf the rii»ihir Kfincraiion. ajd to i-Kinblinh hh wididy an |NHwihli> IlioHt* |irinri- 
plea of virtue and KoodnoM whidi all ni*:n profuHM to rpMiNTt.— /Van. In^mirer. 

It is a summarv of moral and r(;liirioiiM dutius, and is full of UHuful pruct'iUtf and 
eaeellent adoionitioni*.— CArt^f/aK (hiietu. 

We have not read it entire— but the nvanffolical acntinuMitii and ability 
evinced in parts of it which we have examined, commend it to public fhvour and 
especially to the attention of yoiuifr men, to whom it may be a uM'ful and valua- 
ble counsellor. It contains in a Heries of CHHays of m<Mli>rnle litngth, a summary 
IofChristian duty rather than doctrine, drawn from tin* writings of Uiose whuMO 
names command resiM;ct throuirhout the ChriMtian world. ItM dcMieii is nobl(> — it 
ia to establish youn? men in the obiiervance of thoi<i! grand principles of virtue 
and goodness, wliich the hidy Hcriptures enforiM! with tint sanctions of Rod's 
authority, and which all men, the profiine as well as tlie pious, re^tpcct. — Sautktrn 
MUUgiaua Telegraph. 

The Young Mail e Sunday Book'w a Practical Manual of the Christian duties 
of Piety, Benevolence, and Helf-government, prepared with imrliculnr reference 
to the formation of the manly character on the buKis of Ueligious Prinriplo. It 
{vofeflsca to be a Summary of duty, rather than of doctrine. Its articles are 
generally short, and have lieen drawn from tlie writings of men whose names 
command respect througiiout tlie Christian world. It is admirably suited both 
in ita character and form f bf:ing a small pr)cket volume of :W0 pages) for a pre- 
sent to one Just verging to manhood, wliether a friend, an apprentice, or a son : 
and »nck a book as is likely to be. not only looked al^ but looked into: and that, 
not only on Sunday, but daily ; till its contents become familiar.— C4r. £[peetator. 

A book that should be possemefl by every young man. It is a aequel to tbo 
Young Man's Own Book.— Sa( art/ay Ee. PoeU 

FOLCHETTO MALASPINA, an historical Romance of the 
twelfth century, hy tlie author of " Libilla Odaletta,** and trans- 
lated from the Italian by Daniel J. Desmond, Esq. 

The story is one of deep interest, and the translator has allowed nothing 
thereof to escape ; of the fidelity of the work we cannot speak, having no acceaa 
to the original ; but as a novel, whether original or translated, tba work ia 
good.— 17!. 8. Oaiette. 

It is emphatically a fanciful and engaging work, and no one can ait down to 
its perusal without being chained by its magical influence, to an attention, 
which will be kept actively alive until the last chapter. In this there is no 
exaggeration,— it is a novel to make the reader feci,— to liavo his curiosity and 
iensibilities awakened,— and to produce upon the heart those striking impres- 
sions, which can only be excited by nature when portrayed by the enchanting 
descriptions of a master. The scenes, the characters, ihe'dialogncs, and the in- 
cidents, arc so graphically sketched, and forcibly delineated, that we are com- 
pelled to admit that the nroduction is of a more than onlinary character. 

Our space will not anmit of pointing out partirniar licauties, or interesting 

Eassaj^; to the work itself we must refer our readers fur a ridi intellectual 
anquet, which is only to bo obtained by its w'rusal. 

In dismissing this production, we remark tiiat it is beautifully got up, and will 
form a graceful ornament to the roost claaaical library.— Pms. Inquirer. 

From parts which we have read, of Mr. Dbsmond*s translation, we have drawn 
a very favourable inference cnncf^rning the execution of tlic whole; and we 
know that Malaspina's paff(-'s are hcdil in high estimation by cnmpiitcnt European 
and American critics. We have noted in tlie Paris Rd^vue Kncyclnp^icviia^ a. v 
wtrong encomium on the works of this ItaVian t\n^iA\A.— ITalimiiiX nwit»A. \^ 



IXrORKS PUBZ.ZSHED BY KEY &. BIPDI.E. 

TODD'S JOHNSONS DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
JiANUrAtiK. 'i'o which is uiidcil a copious Vocabulary of Greek, 
IjUtiii, aiiil Srriptunil proper names, divicletl into syllables, and 
accentetl K»r pmnunciation. By Thonms Rees, L. J^. D., F. R. S. A. 
The alxno Dutionary will make a beautiful pocket volume, same 
size of VouiiL^ Man's Own Book, illustrated by a likeness of John- 
son and Walker. 

Thf nliii»r Mairs tlwit "' in roinpilins tho work ho Imn ondoavourcd to fiiriiifih 
siirii an cpiMnii* i>t* Mr. TimUPs (Milar:.M'<l iind valuablu c;dilioii of Dr. Johiison'ii 
nif-iiiiiiar\. a< uoulil ••iialili* tlii> aciicraliiy of iN>rson8 tu tiiidi>ri*taiul the most 
np|ir«i\«Mi ViiiiTH an ami F.iuli.»li niithois. and In wriio and siieak the language 
wiih proprii'ty ami i-lr-janc**. Tlit* must correct d<>finiti<ni8 have been giveii ilia 
ritndi'n»i'd fill ni. and r>|M'cial raro has IxMMi takon to indicate tlic elaM>icaI and 
fao-hionaldf pmuiinnatinn uf i»vrry word." Tho styh; of printing is really very 
haiidiuimc ; and thi- i'niindli>hnii'nts, coniti!*ting of an engraving of Johnwn nnd 
anulhrr of Walker, «'nliani'c the vahie of the edition. It ifl neatly bound and 
< wunld be an ornament to the attudy of any young lady or gentleman, while the 
j traveller, lui Iiih snmnier lour, would find it an appropriate cunipanion forhJ« 
I guide book and Stage livj^iaU'r.— Boston TmvcUvr. 

This really bMnutifiil and useful little work 9hould be possessed by all wbo 
wish to fi|)ffl ami wiite the Rnglish language correctly. The publishers have 
rendered it .to attractive in its ap|trarnnce as to be an ornament to the parlour 
centre table. It will add very little weight to the trunk of the traveller, and 
will often relieve him from painful cnibarrassment. — U. 8. Gazette. 

This is the age (if iniprovenient. The simple elements of education so long 
Iving in furhiddinu print und binding, are now appearing as they ought, in the 
fini*st typo and mo.-tt b'Mintiful and ornamental form. The Pocket Dictionary 
publisheil by Key and lliddle deserve? to be cf)mmendcd to tlie public generally, 
not only for thebeauty of its execution, but fur the intrinsic merit it possesses. — 
Charlfjiton Cvuricr. 

This beautiful little Dictionary phonld l)e tho companion of every young lady 
and gentleman when reading or writing, whether at home or abroad. — AT. Y. 
Cemmercial Advirti»fr. 
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THE iMORAL TESTAMENT OF MAN. 

Key & nidillr- have just issued under this title, a beautifhl little volume made 
up of the sn> iiiss of the wise and good, in olden and modern times. These 
aputkeffiHs are all ni>on most interesting subjects, each one carrying with it a 
who1esoni«> as will as a most agreeable intliience. This little volume is to the 
mind and heart what a llower-garden is to the eye and nose. It delights and 
regales.— Coiie/Hrr./a/ Herald. 

(liiod taste, jmlirment. and a love of doing good, must have influenced and 
directed the industrious compiler. This little selection of precious thoughts 
has been printed and bound in a style suited to the worth of the contents — 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.— £/. 6\ Oazette. 



MRS. SOMERVILLE'S CONNEXION OF THE PHYSICAL 

SCIENCES. 

The style of this astonishing production is so clear and unaffected, and con- 
veys with so much simplicity so great a mass of profound knowledge, that it 
should be placed in the hands of every youth, the moment he has mastered tlie 
general rudiments of education. — Quarterly Reciew. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER AND CUL- 
TURE OF THE EUROPEAN VINJ^ during a residence of 
five years in the vine-growing* districts of France, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, by S. I. Fisher, to which is added, the Manual of Swiss 
Vigneron, as adopted and recommended by the Agricultural Socie- 
ties of Geneva and Berne, by Mens. Bruin Chappivs, to which is 
superadded, the art of ^'inc mQ.k\ug, b^ Mr. BuLOfi, member of the 
Institute of France. ^ ^^^ 
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